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OR a “treasonable body” (see vari- 
ous magazines for specifications) the 
United States Senate has been behav- 

ing very well of late. “It has done the Senate 
good to be written up in the magazines,” re- 
marks the Omaha World-Herald; “the critics 
have had a tonic influence upon that ancient 
and honorable body.” Two bills the Senate 
has recently disposed of in a way to elicit 
almost unbroken approbation from the press of 
the country. The passage of the Heyburn 
pure food bill, by a vote of 63 to 4, comes 
after a struggle of fifteen years or more, and 
is in line with the recommendations of the 
President. It is the first administration meas- 
ure to run the gauntlet of the upper house 
in safety. It prohibits the shipment of adul- 
terated foods and liquors from State to State, 
or between this country and any foreign coun- 
try, and prohibits all traffic in such goods in 
the Territories and the District of Columbia. 
Further than this Congress has, probably, no 
power to go. The bill will affect industries on 
which, it is estimated, the people spend $400,- 
000,000 a year, and the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court denying to corporations the 
privilege of refusing to furnish incriminating 
evidence will doubtless make the pure food 
bill, if passed also by the lower house, more 
effective than anyone had heretofore dared to 
hope. The passage of the bill by an almost 
unanimous vote is regarded as a notable tri- 
umph of public sentiment. Two magazines of 
large circulation—Collier’s Weekly and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal—have been making a 
crusade for this measure and have reason to 
congratulate themselves. 





HE second bill disposed of by the Senate in 
apparent harmony with public opinion in 
general is the statehood bill. On this bill the 
Senate joined issue with the Administration, 
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and, strange to say, for once public sentiment 
has supported the Senate and opposed the Ad- 
ministration. By the small majority of two 
votes, the bill as it had come from the lower 
house was amended so as to eliminate Arizona 
and New Mexico entirely. As it stands now, 
the bill makes one State out of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory; but the lower house has 
again to act on the amended bill, and Speaker 
Cannon is reported to be in a belligerent mood 
on the subject. We fail to find much support 
in the press for any belligerent attitude that 
the Speaker of the lower house may feel dis- 
posed to take. The apparent desire of the in- 
habitants of Arizona to remain in a territorial 
condition rather than be yoked up with New 
Mexico has had a determining effect upon the 
views of the country at large as voiced in the 
press, and the effort to attribute this popular 
opposition in Arizona to corporate jobbery has 
not been very effective. The action in amend- 
ing the bill was a victory for justice, according 
to the Boston Herald (Ind.) ; it was the right 
way out, according to the Minneapolis Journal 
(Ind. Rep.) ; the reasons for such action were 
convincing, according to the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal (Dem.); the Senate has acted 
wisely, according to the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) and the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (Financial). 





N TWO other bills, the action of the Sen- 

ate arouses bitter condemnation. The 
refusal of the Senate Committee on the Phil- 
ippines, by a vote of eight to five, to report the 
Philippine tariff bill either favorably or un- 
favorably is not of necessity final, as the com- 
mittee may change its attitude before the end 
of the session or the Senate may possibly 
order the bill reported. It is the general opin- 
ion, however, that the bill is dead for this 
session and the protest is general and acri- 
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SENATOR BY UNANIMOUS VOTE 

Jchn Tyler Morgan, of Alabama, was a member of the 
State convention that decreed secession for his State in 
1861. He wasaConfederate brigadier. Isservinghisfifth 
term as United States Senator, not a vote being cast 
against him in the Alabama legislature in 1900. He has 
been called “the father of the Panama Canal,” but he 
disowns his child. He is suspected of being a Democrat! 
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monious. The committee that has strangled 
it did not divide on party lines. Five Repub- 
licans and three Democrats voted to kill it 
and three Republicans and two Democrats 
voted to report it. The chief opposition to 
the bill comes from the sugar and tobacco in- 
terests, including planters, farmers and 
cigarmakers. The bill, despite the hostility of 
these interests, passed the lower house a few 
weeks ago by 258 to 71. The New York Sun 
thinks the defeat of the bill will make little 
difference economically to the Filipinos: 


“The day of judgment is not blotted from the 
calendar. It is only shuffled a few months into 
the future. The weary grind will have to be 
gone all over again. At another session a new 
bill will go in, more witnesses will appear before 
the committees with the same often repeated as- 
sertions and figures. It is tedious business, but 
the next time the machine gets into action it 
should start from the only proper point of de- 
parture. That would provide for free trade be- 
tween the Philippine Islands and this country.” 





- PASSING the ship subsidy bill, but under 
a much more euphonious name than that, 
the Senate has confirmed the charge of 
subservience to corporate interests, in the 
judgment of many, and, in the judgment of 
many more, has done a wise deed of patriot- 
ism. The bill was introduced as an act “to 
promote the national defense, to create a force 
of naval volunteers, to establish American 
ocean mail lines to foreign markets, to pro- 
mote commerce, and to provide revenue from 
tonnage.” It was passed by a majority of 
eleven, party lines being pretty closely drawn 
in the division. It contemplates an annual 
expenditure running from three to eight 
millions a year, and aggregating in ten years’ 
time about forty millions. It authorizes thir- 
teen new contract mail lines, three to run from 
Atlantic ports (to South America and South 
Africa), six from ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
(to Central America, Mexico, Panama, Brazil 
and Cuba), four from Pacific ports (to Japan, 
China, the Philippines and to Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and Panama). The Democratic 
press is loud in opposition, and most of the 
independent papers stand with them. Both the 
principle of the bill and its methods are con- 
demned, and it is charged that the only public 
sentiment in its favor has been worked up by 
the Merchant Marine League of the United 
States, with headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. 
Bryan’s paper, The Commoner, says: “It is 
plain that the ship subsidy schemers are de- 
termined to make a desperate effort to push 
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MAKING LAWS FOR EIGHTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
This is the House of Representatives in session, Speaker Cannon in the chair. 


the measure through the house at this session, 
and men who, regardless of political prejudice, 
have supported Mr. Roosevelt in the matter of 
railway rate legislation will regret to learn 
that this obnoxious measure has his unquali- 
fied support.” 

The arguments for and against the bill have 
been too often thrashed out in past years to 
make it necessary to repeat them here at this 
time. They go back pretty far and down 
pretty deep into the theory of government 
and political economy. 





HAT will the Senate do about railroad 

rates? That, after all, is the question 
that still arouses the greatest amount of inter- 
est, and to it conflicting answers are sent out 
from Washington in quick succession. One 
thing is reasonably clear, that the Senate does 
not really wish to do much, if anything, and 
that all that keeps the proposed legislation 





alive now is the influence of the President 
and the belief that his desires represent those 
of the people. Senator Foraker, in one of 
the most notable speeches yet made on the 
subject, asserted that the demand for railroad 
rate legislation had no place in campaign dis- 
cussions in 1904, and “never commanded any 
serious attention until the President mentioned 
it in his annual message.” Then “his popular- 
ity was so great and he so thoroughly com- 
manded the confidence of all classes of people 
that there was an immediate and very general 
acceptance of his recommendation.” This re- 
fers not to rate regulation by States, which is 
not new and the constitutionality of which is 
not doubtful, but to rate regulation by Con- 
gress. Whether Senator Foraker is right or 
not, any action the Senate may take will have 
a perfunctory appearance. The debate, so far, 
has been rather lopsided. Senator’s Dolliver’s 
reply to Senator Foraker’s legal argument 
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HE HAS CHARGE OF THE RATE BILL IN THE 
SENATE 


This is a new picture of Senator Tillman, of whom the 
Macon 7e/egraph says: ‘*‘ Whatever his errors in the past 
or his mistakes in the future, Senator Tillman has more 
genuine ‘grit’ than any other man now in American 
public life.” 


against the Hepburn bill was wholly inade- 
quate, and in general it must be admitted that 
both in and out of the Senate the advocates 
of the bill have failed adequately to sustain 
their side of the case. An exception should 
be made of Senator Raynor’s speech in favor 
of the bill, which was vigorous and effective. 





NE signal illustration of the fact that the 

bill is one whose life depends almost 
wholly upon the President’s favor, is seen in 
the article which President Hadley, of Yale, 
contributes to the discussion. President Had- 
ley is a specialist on the subject, having been 
a professor of political science before he be- 
came president. His article, which appeared 
in the Boston Transcript, is a clear and can- 
did argument against the bill and then an 
equally clear and candid appeal for its passage! 
He rehearses the experience in Great Britain 
along this line and the attempt there, in 1873, 
to regulate rates by means of a commission not 
subject to court review except in a very lim- 
ited degree. The attempt was abandoned “not 
because it hurt the railroads, but because it 


failed to benefit the shippers.” The attempt 
to prevent appeals to the courts proved “a 
complete failure,” and the shipper found that 
the route to a final adjudication had simply 
been rendered more circuitous. President 
Hadley sums up his views of the Hepburn 
bill as follows: 


“The Hepburn bill does not appear likely to 
accomplish its object. The history of English 
railroad regulation shows that a similar measure 
passed under closely analogous circumstances 
failed to do the good which its advocates ex- 
pected. The same failure is likely to be repeated 
in the United States, when an act provides that 
a commission shall be at once an advisory body, 
a prosecuting body, and a judicial body. The 
combination of these three functions in one office 
is repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, to common law, and to the American 
sense of fair play. And the bill is subject to 
this further criticism, that by investing the com- 
mission with certain judicial duties and powers 
which it cannot well assume, it incapacitates it 
for the most important administrative functions 
which properly belong to it. What the United 
States needs is an act under which the commis- 
sion will take part in the making of tariffs and 
give effect to the public interest in the general 
questions of railroad management, leaving the 
specific cases of violation to be stopped or pun- 
ished by the courts. The arguments, both his- 
torical and economic, in favor of a bill to have a 
commission do its own business instead of re- 
lieving it of that duty in order that it may do 
somebody’s else’s business, are very strong in- 
deed.” 





H{ OW, then, holding such views, can Presi- 
dent Hadley advise the passage of the 

bill? The answer is, in brief, because Presi- 

dent Roosevelt favors it. We quote again: 


“The country is today in the midst of a great 
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GETTING THERE 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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THE FIGHT FOR RATE REGULATION 











wave of moral sentiment. This has been aroused 
by the insurance inquiry, by the evidences of 
political corruption in cities, and by’ various 
abuses of corporate power which have come to 
light. If the spirit of reform is allowed to have 
its own way it will result in a good many wise 
acts, and some foolish ones also; but the good 
is pretty sure to outweigh the evil. If, on the 
other hand, this sentiment is resisted, every case 
of unintelligent resistance will give rise to deep- 
seated misunderstandings; will intensify the evils 
and dangers incident.to the movement; will make 
radicals out of those who should have been con- 
servatives; and will during the next time of 
commercial crisis leave us face to face with the 
danger of bitter class struggles. 

“Of this movement of public sentiment Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is the recognized leader. : 
He represents a sentiment which under leader- 
ship like his is most salutary; but which, should 
it fall under the direction of other leaders, might 
readily become hysterical or pernicious: The 
position of many of the senators and representa- 
tives, that they will stand for a bill which has the 
approval of the President and not for one which 
fails to have his approval, is in my judgment a 
wise one. And though I cannot concur with the 
President in believing that the Interstate Com- 
merce:Commission is the proper body for judi- 
cial determination of rates, I believe that it is 
better to acquiesce in a measure that he approves 
than to insist upon a compromise which would not 
satisfy him or anyone else.” 





BD Yee latest reports on the situation as we 

go to press indicate that Senator Spoon- 
er’s provision for court review will be added 
to the Hepburn bill and the bill then passed. 
“The lawyers of the Senate who have been 
taken into the confidence of Senator Spooner,” 
so a Washington correspondent states, “have 
been completely won over to the plan by its 
completeness and sagacity.” It provides for a 

















RECOGNITION 
—Washington Star. 
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THE MOST OUTSPOKEN FOE OF THE HEPBURN 
RATE BILL 


Of Senator Foraker’s speech against the bill, it was 
said: “That speech must be answered or the bill is dead.” 
He was born on an Ohio farm, served through the Civil 
War, being but nineteen when it ended, was twice Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and has a great reputation as an orator. 


court review of the commission’s decisions, but 
requires that a railway company that appeals 
to the court must deposit a sum of money suf- 
ficient to cover the difference in rates on all 
traffic affected by the decision. If the rate de- 
creed by the commission is sustained by the 
court, the shippers receive whatever part of 
this deposit is necessary to reimburse them for 
the loss by reason of the delay caused by the 
appeal. The Spooner measure would require, 
moreover, that railroad companies make a 
monthly report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of all goods shipped on their lines, 
the names of shippers and the rates of ship- 
ment. But why, asks the Springfield Repub- 
lican, all this perturbation over the court re- 
view section of the bill? It calls attention to 
a passage in the speech made by Senator Knox, 
supposedly with the President’s approval, in 
Pittsburg last November. Senator Knox said: 

“There is no order that can be made by any 
commission or board now existing, or which it is 
proposed to create, that can change a rate or 
practice that is unreasonable or unjust without 
its order being subject to review in a judicial pro- 
ceeding in the United States circuit court upon 
the ground of the unreasonableness of the order 
of the commission, and there is no law that does 
and probably no law could be enacted that could 
prevent the court, if satisfied that injustice had 
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A STRONG SUPPORTER OF THE PRESIDENT IN 
RATE REGULATION 


Senator Dolliver’s term of office expires next year, 
but his views of rate regulation are popular with his 
Iowa constituents and will help himtoa re-election. He 
figures prominently among the senatorial advocates of 
the President’s views. 


been done the railroads, from staying the opera- 
tion of the order upon terms until the court had 
passed upon the merits of the controversy.” 


If that is the case, says The Republican, 
why should conservative Senators fight the 
Hepburn bill to the last ditch because it lacks 
an explicit court review clause, and why, on 
the other hand, should the more radical Sen- 
ators oppose an amendment which merely 
grants a power which the courts already 
possess and of which they cannot be deprived 
eby act of Congress? 
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FFORTS to curb the great corporations 
E go merrily forward, and the year 1906 
promises to be a banner year in this re- 
spect. The great insurance companies have 
been reduced, for the time being at least, to 
a realizing sense of their true relations to the 
public, and there is a fair prospect that legis- 
lation at Albany and elsewhere will make their 
conversion lasting. From the seat of war in 
Washington come reports of progress in the 
enactment of legislation to put a bit in the 
mouths of the great railroad systems. Rail- 
way rate legislation seems likely to pass in 
some reasonable shape, and though it will not 
be all that the most radical demand, it will 
undoubtedly bring a very considerable degree 
of wholesome restraint with it. But more 
sweeping and perhaps more effective than the 
proposed legislation either at Washington or 
Albany is the recent action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This body, which 
political agitators a few years ago regarded 
with the greatest hostility as a body of reac- 
tionaries, has rendered a decision which the 
late Democratic candidate for President, Judge 
Parker, terms “one of the events of American 
history.” 





OT railroad corporations alone, nor in- 
surance corporations alone, but all cor- 
porations, big and little, are affected by the 
decision of the court. It was delivered by 
Judge Brown, whose early retirement from the 
bench has been announced, and it is a worthy 
valedictory. The cases before the court were 
the tobacco trust and paper trust cases, in 
which certain information had been refused on 
the ground that it would tend to incriminate 
the corporation. The decision is, in 











effect, that the constitutional privilege 
of refusing to give self-incriminating 
evidence is: a personal, but not 
a corporation privilege. Says Judge 
Brown, in giving the court’s decision: 


“The individual may stand upon his 
rights as a citizen, but the corporation 
is a creature of the State. It is pre- 
sumed to be incorporated for the benefit 
of the public. It receives certain special 
privileges and franchises and holds them 
subject to the laws of the State and the 
limitations of its charter. Its rights to 
act as a corporation are only preserved 
to it so long as it obeys the laws of its 
creation. There is a reserved right in 








SENATORIAL PERSUASION 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the Legislature to investigate its con- 
tract and find out whether it has ex- 
ceeded its powers. It would be a strange 














atiomaly to hold that a State, having char- 
tered a corporation to make use of certain 
franchises, could not in the exercise of 
its sovereignty inquire how those fran- 
chises had been employed and whether they 
had been abused, and demand the produc- 
tion of the corporate books and papers for 
that purpose. 

“The defense amounts to this: That an 
officer of a corporation which is charged 
with a criminal violation of the stat- 
ute may plead the criminality of such cor- 
poration as a refusal to produce its books. 
To state this proposition is to answer it. 
While an individual may lawfully refuse to 
answer incriminating questions, unless pro- 
tected by an immunity statute, it does not 
follow that a corporation vested with spe- 
cial privileges and franchises may refuse to 
show its hand when charged with an abuse 
of such privileges.” 


B Been reasoning seems almost axio- 
matic, but it has been promptly rec- 
ognized as of the greatest importance. 
Judge Parker calls the decision “one of 
the most important and far-reaching that 
have ever been delivered from the 
bench.” He says further: 


“By this action the Supreme Court has 
taken away the last loop hole through 
which the trusts hoped to avoid the lime- 
light of publicity being thrown upon their 
unlawful methods of dealing with com- 
petitors. It opens the way for a complete 
examination of their affairs, which I have 
no doubt will be immediately probed to the 
bottom, if not in this administration at least 
within the next few years. This 
decision means that their last resource to 
avoid the law has been exhausted, and 
nothing is left but for them to submit to 
an examination which in most cases will no 
doubt result in a prosecution under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. This will generally mean a con- 
viction, and the breaking up of these unlawful 
combinations. Altogether I regard Monday’s de- 
cision as one of the greatest things that has hap- 
pened for the welfare of the American people in 
modern years.” 


The decision, says Senator Spooner, “is a 
powerful weapon to put in the hands of the 
Executive, and especially at this time when 
inquiry into the affairs of corporations is be- 
ing urged. 


IMILAR views are expressed by Senators 
Lodge, Cullom, Foraker, Tillman and 
others, and the newspaper comment is pitched 
on the same key. The Evening Post (New 
York) regards the decision as a vindication 
of Judge Parker’s position in the campaign 
two years ago when he made the assertion 


A NOTABLE SUPREME COURT DECISION 


WANTS THOROUGH REFORM IN 


Stuyvesant Fish resigned from a committee appointed by the 
trustees and will head an international policy-holders com- 
mittee. i 
the presidency of the Illinois Central has aroused deep interest. 
His father was Grant’s Secretary of State. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The subsequent fight by Harriman to oust him from 


(disputed at the time by President Roosevelt) 
that the common law, as applied by our courts, 
already furnished a remedy against many of 
the evils that attach to trusts and that it had 
not been adequately evoked. The effect of the 
decision now made is thus interpreted by The 
Evening Post: 


“What the decision upholds is, essentially, the 
inquisitorial powers of grand juries. They may 
make dragnet inquiries. With no_ specific 
charge before them, they may summon the 
officers and agents of corporations, and compel 
them to produce their books and accounts, as also 
to testify to matters within their knowledge, even 
though the result be to. show the corporation 
guilty of acts in violation of the anti-Trust law 
and other statutes of Congress. ‘Of what use is 
it,’ asks the court, ‘for the legislature to declare 
these combinations unlawful, if the judicial power 
may close the door of access to every available 
source of information upon the subject?’ The 
Supreme Court opens the door. Of course, as the 
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THE “YELLOW DOG” FACING THE MUSIC 
—W. A. Rogers in N. Y. Herald. 


decision points out, corporations like individuals 
are to be protected against ‘unreasonable 
searches’; but a search made by the officers of 
the law, with the intent to show the commission 

















2 50 DIFFERENT 
—W. A. Rogers in N. Y. Herald. 
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of a crime, cannot hereafter be frustrated by any 
hasty slipping on and off of masks. 

“It is a wholesome thing thus to be reminded 
of the inherent powers of judicial process at a 
time when the land is filled with the cries of the 
panacea-peddlers. Let the law against 
combinations be rigorously enforced, in the way 
pointed out by the Supreme Court, and nine- 
tenths of the shifts proposed, with all of the 
speeches made, would be seen to be useless.” 

This power of compelling the production of 
evidence extends, as the New York Times 
points out, to the State governments as well 
as the Federal Government, and one of the 
first results, it thinks, will be the enactment, 
in the near future, of a great many pure-food 
bills and of bills protecting the public against 
“shoddy” that is palmed off as American 
woolen goods, and against other forms of in- 
dustrial fraud; for “the manufacturer’s books 
and contracts will convict him if he continues 
his career of vile adulteration.” 


* 
* * 


HAT is to be the fate of our vast 
W insurance societies? One person out 

of every four in the United States is 
directly interested in that question, and thou- 
sands of policy-holders in every continent share 
in that interest. In the capitals of the Old 
World policy-holders’ organizations have been 
formed to look out for their members in the 
midst of the turmoil that was precipitated less 
than one year ago, and the recommendations 
of the Armstrong Committee may be said, 
therefore, to be almost an international affair. 
The report of that committee would fill about 
150 pages of this magazine. In addition to the 
report, the committee has drawn up twenty- 
five bills embodying the results of its delib- 
erations, which are to be presented to the leg- 
islature. Already Ohio and Pennsylvania pa- 
pers are urging their legislatures to pass the 
same bills. The period of agitation and sen- 
sational revelations is apparently about over 
and the period of reconstruction has begun in 
earnest. The latter is never so dramatic as the 
former, but it is what really counts. 





o ee Armstrong Committee consists of 
eight members of the State legislature 
comparatively unknown to fame. Six of them 
are up-State lawyers, one of the others is a 
Tammany politician who is in the real-estate 
business, and another has no reported occupa- 
tion. Not a likely lot of men, at first thought, 
to frame a new structure for such vast inter- 
ests as are represented in the insurance system. 
And yet these men, with the assistance of 
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three other lawyers—Charles E. Hughes and 
his two associates—and an actuary, Mr. Daw- 
son, who is admitted to stand high but is 
charged with a fondness for “impracticable 
theories,” have evolved a report and a series 
of recommendations which have elicited a cho- 
rus of applause from conservatives and radicals 
alike, such as no other similar document has 
perhaps ever elicited. Of course, there are 
criticisms, especially from insurance officials; 
but even they almost uniformly treat the report 
with respect, and are careful to avert any im- 
pression that they are opposed to it as a whole. 
The New York Times, as it peruses the report, 
finds reason for renewing its confidence in 
popular government. It says: 


“No one can read the-report of the Armstrong 
Committee, or contemplate the transformation 
which the insurance business in this city has un- 
dergone during the past year, without reaching 
the deep conviction that in this country there 
are no great wrongs that public opinion cannot 
right, that no dangers threaten the people against 
which they have not in their own hands ample 
powers of defense. The immediate consequence 
of the differences that arose between Mr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Hyde a little over a year ago was 
the disclosure of unsound and dangerous condi- 
tions, of unlawful practices, and of gross abuses 
of trust in the great insurance companies. For 
the cure of these evils no new and untried reme- 
dies were administered. The aid of no swashbuck- 
ling crusader in the work of reform was invoked. 
There was nothing unusual, nothing at all out of 
the ordinary in the methods resorted to to root 
out evil and restore wholesome condiitions in 
the life insurance business. These re- 
forms have been wrought by public opinion made 
effective through use of the ordinary machinery 
by which the interests of the Commonwealth are 
safeguarded.” 





b he above is from a conservative paper. 
But the radical and conservative press 
are at one in commending the report. The 
World (New York) trains with the radicals, 
and it insists that “the Armstrong bills should 
not be amended to the extent of a punctuation 
mark without the consent of the committee and 
Charles E. Hughes,-whom the people trust.” 
Another paper of a distinctly radical character 
is the Philadelphia North American. It says: 


“The report of the legislative committee which 
investigated the three corrupt life insurance com- 
panies in New York is a great document, which, 
not improbably, marks the beginning of the re- 
moval of all the abuses from which American 
life insurance business generally has suffered. 

. It is quite safe, we think, to say that all 
the things which this report declares should be 
forbidden to life insurance companies in New 
York State should be prohibited to life insurance 
companies everywhere. The law in each State 
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should narrow down their opportunties for wrong- 
doing, just as it has done in the cases of savings 
funds and ordinary trust funds.” 


Nothing less than the superlative degree 
contents the New York Sun in speaking of the 
report and of the debt of gratitude which the 
public owes to Charles E. Hughes. It remarks: 


“In thoroughness, impartiality, and generally 
in fearlessness in the statement of facts ascer- 
tained and the conclusions therefrom, the report 
submitted yesterday to the Legislature will rank 
at the head of all similar documents in the liter- 
ature of investigation. Perhaps nothing of the 
sort ever published before contains so much mat- 
ter of vital interest to so many people.” 


And The Tribune (New York) speaks with 
almost equal enthusiasm: 


“The all but. universal acceptance by public 
opinion of the suggestions of the Armstrong com- 
mittee is an impressive testimonial not merely to 
the zeal and ability with which the investigation 
was conducted, but to the conservative wisdom 
with which remedies have been advised. Senator 
Armstrong, Mr. Hughes, Mr. McKeen and their 
coworkers have done what even the most san- 
guine would not have dared to predict six months 
ago. They have solved the problem of reforming 
abuses without disturbing properties; of satisfying 
a critical and perhaps somewhat hysterical public 
of the thoroughness and sufficiency of their 
measures and at the same time commending them- 
selves to the good opinion of the judicious. The 
most radical are satisfied and the most conserva- 
tive find little or nothing of which they can justly 
complain.” 


“It is conceded,” says the Boston Herald, “ 
be one of the ablest, most comprehensive and 
courageous documents that ever emanated 
from an investigating committee in this coun- 
try. There is not a streak of whitewash in 
iw 





‘a OSTILE criticism of the report as a whole 
is almost entirely lacking; but there are 
numerous criticisms of specific recommenda- 
tions. One of these recommendations, if en- 
acted into law, will make it illegal for any 
society hereafter doing business in New York 
State to write more than $150,000,000 of new 
insurance in any one year. This would mean 
probably a positive decline in the size of the 
largest companies. In the three largest com- 
panies in 1904 the amount of insurance that 
expired from death, lapses, maturity of con- 
tracts, etc., was an average for each of $175,- 
000,000. If the new business were, therefore, 
limited to $150,000,000, the amount of the out- 
standing insurance of these companies would 
contract each year—an event which was prob- 
ably foreseen and desired by the committee, 




















This provision, together with other provisions 
recommended by the committee, to abolish 
bonuses to agents and prizes for new busi- 
ness and renewal commissions after a certain 
period, and to keep expenses for getting new 
business within the amount of the total load- 
ings upon the premiums, will, it is thought, 
hit a large number of the agents very hard and 
drive many out of the business. Two com- 
panies, the Mutual Life and the Equitable, have 
5,000 agents each and the New York Life has 
considerably more. On this subject of agents, 
a British expert, Charles D. Higham, ex-presi- 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, had some 
interesting things to say recently in an inter- 
view: 


“T’d stop hunting for new business if I were 
at the head of your big companies. I’d adopt the 
method we follow in this office. If a man wants 
to be insured in our company he comes here and 
tells us so, and we examine him carefully to see 
whether we shall take him in as a partner in our 
mutual company. We do not pay anybody a 
farthing to get us new business—not a farthing. 
I would establish that same rule in the New 
York company. 

“Tt’s of no advantage to one of those great com- 
panies to get in millions on millions of new busi- 
ness—if the company is to be managed in the in- 
terests of the policy holders. The very best thing 
that could happen to any one of the companies 
which has been going wrong would be to have 
its management announce it had no further use 
for agents, and would sell its insurance over its 
own counter, and be extremely careful to whom 
it sold it.” 





NOTHER recommendation 


RECONSTRUCTING THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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mitted to hold corporation stocks which 
carry the control of banks, trust companies 
and railroads, so long will they be involved in 
the exploits of the Street, and the interests of 
their policy-holders may be sacrificed to the 
ambitions of captains of industry and com- 
merce.” 





THIRD recommendation which the com- 

mittee makes is the abolition of the de- 
ferred dividend policies, a recommendation so 
important, in the opinion of the Toledo Blade, 
that even if all the other recommendations are 
rejected and this one alone enacted into law, 
“the result will be well worth the committee’s 
efforts and a monument to its sound judgment.” 
Other provisions embodied in the committee’s 
report are for the standardization of policies, 
for prohibiting campaign contributions, for a 
much greater degree of publicity in the affairs 
of the companies, for the mutualization of the 
stock companies and a clean sweep of all trus- 
tees now holding office, policy-holders to elect 
entire new boards November 15 next. Two 
defects the Springfield Republican finds in 
the report: it would achieve nothing directly 
and certainly in the way of reducing the cost 
of insurance to where it ought to be; and “in 
confessing an utter inability to meet the par- 
ticularly crying evil involved in so-called indus- 
trial insurance, the committee is inferentially 
obliged to admit a failure to rise to the full 
demands of this whole great life insurance 
problem.” 





made by the Armstrong 
Committee is to deprive insur- 
ance companies of the right to 
invest their funds in stocks of 
any kind, and requiring them to 
dispose of all that they now 
have by the end of five years. 
The main purpose of this is to 
check the tendency to make use 
of the big insurance companies 
and their vast surplus funds to 
gain control of other corpora- 
tions, such as railroads and 
trust companies, by obtaining 
possession of the stock. This 
recommendation, according to 
the New York Tribune, “goes to 
the heart of all speculation in 
insurance funds and the misuse 
of those funds to serve ulterior 

















purposes. So long as 
insurance companies are per- 


DOES IT PAY? 
—Philadelphia North American, 
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HE WILL SPRINT IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


Archie Hahn, of Milwaukee, is the world’s amateur 
champion for one hundred yards. 


THER events in the insurance world of 
interest secondary to that of the Arm- 
strong Committee’s report alone, are: the in- 
dictment of the chief officials of the Mutual 
Reserve Life for larceny and forgery; the 
death of John A. McCall, ex-president of the 
New York Life; the return from Europe 
of “Judge” Andrew Hamilton, his friend and 
the chief disperser of the “yellow dog fund” 
used by the large insurance societies to influ- 
ence legislation; the retirement of Stuyvesant 
Fish from the investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the Mutual Life, on 
the ground that the management refused to 
co-operate in making the investigation as thor- 
ough and complete as he thought desirable. 
The first-named of these events—the indict- 
ment of the chief officials of the Mutual Re- 
serve—is thought likely to herald a long line 
of such indictments that may result in placing 
behind bars some of the men who have been 
responsible for the giving of trust funds to 
campaign committees, and committed other of- 
fenses of a flagrant sort. Jerome has been 
fiercely assailed of late by the more sensational 
journals, such as The Evening Journal and The 
W orld, for his apparent failure to act in the 
direction of criminal prosecutions. If he has 
simply been making thorough preparations for 
a crusade on this line, it is quite possible that 
the most dramatic events in the insurance rev- 
elations are yet to come. Hamilton’s return 
at this time set all the guessers to guess- 
ing. By some it was thought that Jerome had 
secured his return in order to obtain him as 
a witness; by some it was thought that he had 


come back to resume his service to the com- 
panies in the usual way by defeating the 
Armstrong Committee’s bills. By some it was 
thought that McCall’s dying expression of con- 
fidence in Hamilton and his belief that the lat- 
ter would return and vindicate his (McCall’s) 
name have brought him back. The latter sur- 
mise seems to be warranted by his appearance 
before the Armstrong Committee a few days 
after his return and his fierce denunciation of 
the trustees of the New York Life as “curs” 
and “traitors.” He asserted that they all knew 
of his work and his vouchers had passed 
through the successive auditing committees 
without protest. Further statements are prom- 
ised by him. 
* 
* *# 

OTHING in the way of athletic devel- 
opments has for many years equalled 
in interest the attempt being made to 

revive the old Olympic games of Greece and 
make them truly international in their charac- 
ter. The attempt is not entirely new, but it 
is assuming a degree of success this year that 
is unprecedented. King George is the honor- 
ary president of the games and the Crown 
Prince of Greece has had active charge of the 
arrangements. All the leading countries will 
have official representatives present this year, 
secured through the negotiations of the Greek 
diplomatic representatives. In this country, 
for instance, the Greek embassy persuaded 
President Roosevelt to accept the honorary 

















WILL SWIM IN THE WORLD’S CONTEST IN 
ATHENS 


C. M. Daniels, of New York, is the champion amateur 
swimmer of the world. 











presidency of the American committee, and 
he has selected James E. Sullivan to act as 
his representative at Athens. The sum of 
$14,000 has been subscribed and paid for ex- 
penses to be incurred in sending American 
contestants, and twenty-nine men have been 
selected from all sections. They are expected 
to arrive at Athens April 16, and one week 
later the games will begin. Emperor William 
and King Edward are expected to be present 
as guests. Our delegation of athletes, ama- 
teurs all of them, is said to be the largest that 
any nation will send, and they are expected 
to give a good account of themselves. Our 
runners especially, so experts say, seem to be 
far ahead of those of any other country, and 
as six of the fifteen contests will be run- 
ning, we may hope that the Stars and Stripes 
will fly high. There are to be races for 100 
meters, 400 meters, 800 meters, 1,500 meters, 
5 miles and 42 kilometers (from Marathon 
to Athens). There are to be contests also in 
standing broad jump, running broad jump, 
high jump and hop, skip and jump. Our ath- 
letes will be represented in all these, and also 
in the swimming contest, the pole vault, the 
putting of weights and the pentathlon. 





PEAKING of athletics, the evolution of 
the game of football is going forward with 
some favorable signs, though not sufficiently 
favorable, as yet, to secure any expressions of 
confidence from men like Presidents Eliot and 














WILL LEAP FOR FAME AT ATHENS. 


Ray Ewry will be America’s contestant in the standing 
broad and high jump, 





AMERICA’S PART IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES 











THE DISK-THROWER WE SEND TO THE GREEK 
GAMES 


Martin J. Sheridan is an Irish-American and the cham- 
pion disk-thrower of the world. 


Butler. The Rules Committee has agreed upon 
numerous changes that look well on paper and 
will, it is hoped, produce the “open game” that 
is so eagerly sought for. The ten-yard rule 
has been adopted, meaning that the side having 
the ball must hereafter gain ten yards (instead 
of five) in three downs, or forfeit the ball. 
Various devices have been adopted to weaken 
the defense and make the ten-yard gain possi- 
ble. One of these devices is the “forward 
pass” which used to add so greatly to the spec- 
tacular interest of the game. Tackling below 
the knees is forbidden except for the four men 
in the center of the defensive line. Measures 
are also adopted that are designed to eliminate 
mass-plays. “As matters stand now,” says the 
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THE OLYMPIC RACE FROM MARATHON TO ATHENS 


EVERAL events during 
the last few weeks have 
combined to force the 

race question again to the front. 

By a striking coincidence, Gen. 

J. Warren Keifer, of Springfield, 

Ohio, introduced in Congress a 

bill to provide for the reduction 

of the representation in Con- 
gress of eleven Southern States 
which have disfranchised most 
of their negro population, on the 
same day that a mob in his own 
city began to attack the resi- 
dence district of the negroes in 
the endeavor to burn down their 
dwellings and to drive the occu- 
pants from the city. This double 
incident, the one in Washington 
and the other in Ohio, brought 
into comparison the status of 
the negro South and North, and 
has quickened the ceaseless dis- 
cussion on a problem which Carl 
Schurz, after more than thirty 


This picture shows the Stadion, in Athens, Greece, where the Olympic ‘years of study, pronounces ap- 
Games are to be held April 22 to May 2, in which the United States will eee pe ‘ 
have anny contestants. ee pistere sere represents the —- the close parently insoluble,” and which 
of the last race from Marathon to Athens (more than 20 miles), when the ° : 
winner was ending his run, coming down the track between the two lines gives rise to what the paper 
of cheering athletes at a good pace. The Stadion will seat 60,000 and is founded by that stern old aboli- 


built of white marble, on the site of the ancient theater built 330 B. C. by 


Lykourgos. 


New York Sun, commenting on the rules, 
“there is not the least doubt that football will 
be played next fall nearly as usual; that new 
rules and new government will enable the re- 
modelled game to ‘make good,’ and that then 
people will begin to wonder—as many have 
“wondered all the time—what all the fuss was 
about, anyway.” 

In addition to the new rules, most of the in- 
stitutions prominent in the game, both East 
and West, and including Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, have agreed to bar from their uni- 
versity teams hereafter all freshmen and all 
students in graduate and professional schools. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of this action. This step, 
remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “will 
work reform in two directions where it 
is sadly needed. It will put an end to, or at 
least discourage, the practice of recruiting 
from preparatory schools, and also put out of 
business, literally speaking, the mature and 
experienced athlete who so often turns in in 
a graduate or professional school and takes 
his departure therefrom after the season’s 
schedule has been completed.” 


tionist, Horace Greeley, is now 
calling “a new irrepressible con- 
flict.” In addition to these two events, agita- 
tion of an intense sort has been aroused by 
Thomas Dixon, author of the novel and the 
drama entitled “The Clansman,” who has been 
addressing audiences on the subject of his play 
and eliciting heated replies from many sources. 


























CIVILIZATION IS ONLY SKIN DEEP 
—Jamieson in Pittsburg Dispatch, 











HIO was the first State west of the Alle- 

ghenies to establish an outright abolition 
paper. The most famous line of “under- 
ground railway” during the period of slavery 
ran from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, pass- 
ing, if not through Springfield, within a few 
miles of that city. Springfield itself, a city 
of 40,000 inhabitants, is a college town, and 
has one church, it is said, for about every 
thousand inhabitants. Two years ago a fierce 
outbreak against the negro element occurred, 
that resulted in the lynching of a black who 
had killed an officer of the law and the de- 
struction of considerable property, most of it 
used for low negro dives. No penalties to 
amount to anything were inflicted by the 
courts afterward. The recent outbreak was 
occasioned by the shooting of a white man, 
a brakeman, by two negroes. The riot that 
ensued resulted in the burning of a number 
of shacks in what is called the “Jungle,” the 
whole loss amounting to only about $15,000. 
But the danger of more extensive damage was 
only averted by the speedy despatch to the 
scene of turmoil of eight companies of militia. 
Quick trials by jury resulted in convictions of 
a number of the rioters, and nowhere, North 
or South, is any defense of the riot itself made 
audible. “The Odessa of Ohio” is the way in 
which the Cleveland Plain Dealer speaks of 
the city in which the riot occurred. “If mis- 
sionaries shall be forced to fly from China,” 
says the same paper, “they can find an ample 
field for their endeavors in the ‘Jungle’ of 
darkest Ohio.” And another Ohio daily, the 
Toledo Blade, asserts that a spirit of lawless- 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THE RACE QUESTION 














THE CRADLE OF CRIME 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rzbune. 
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AN AMERICAN NEGRO OF DISTINCTION 


Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlanta University, and a 
Ph.D. of Harvard, protests bitterly against the treat- 
ment of his race in Georgia. ‘‘He has done more to give 
scientific accuracy and method to the study of the race 

uestion than any other American who has essayed to 

eal with it,” says 7he Voice of the Negro. He is gen- 
eral secretary of the ‘‘ Niagara Movement,” a new organ- 
ization of negroes. 


ness is daily gaining strength in that State: 
“Mayors wantonly ignore their sworn duties, 
chiefs of police shut their eyes to crime and 
every man in the guise of personal liberty is 
assuming to be a law unto himself.” The 
Pittsburg Dispatch calls attention to the fact 
that the Urbana lynching a number of years 
ago was in the next county to Springfield and 
that race riots have also occurred in Oxford 
and Washington Court-House, in the same 
section of the State. “What is there in this 
section,” it asks, “that starts the mob to burn 
and slay?” The answer to this question, as 
made in Springfield itself, at a meeting of the 
Commercial Club, was: “The present condi- 
tions are due to politicians catering to negroes 
and low whites, and to the lax police and court 
methods.” 


IMILAR causes, remarks the New York 
Evening Post, are the reason for nine- 
tenths of the racial outbreaks the country 
over. It calls attention also to the conclusion 
reached by Professor Royce, of Harvard, after 
studying the negro question in Jamaica, which 
was that nine-tenths or more of the whole 
negro problem is simply a question of the ad- 
ministration of government. -Southern papers 
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HE BELIEVES IN HARD WORK AS THE NEGRO’S 
SALVATION 


Booker T. Washington is a Harvard A.M., a Dartmouth 
He was 


LL.D., and the foremost leader of his race to-day. 
born in slavery. 


have some interesting remarks to make. Thus 
The Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala., thinks 
and says (seriously, not satirically) that some- 
thing should be done to secure better protec- 
tion of the negroes in the North: “They are 
safe nowhere, it seems, north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and are apparently regarded as 
outlaws, who have no civil rights and are en- 
titled to no protection.” The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat remarks that “the advent 
of any large proportion of negroes to a North- 
ern town leads to the same result; and the 
emigration of Southern negroes to the North, 
from which much was expected in the way of 
the relief of negro congestion, brings only 
riot and disorder to the towns where the 
blacks make their homes.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal calls attention to an alleged 
difference between race riots North and South: 
“In the North, as demonstrated twice at 
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Springfield, and in numerous other 
places, it is not so much an ebullition of 
temper against the individual negro as a 
racial outbreak. In the South, however 
great the provocation, the violence is 
usually limited to the guilty party, while 
other colored people not implicated in the 
crime are not molested.” The Northern 
press is more savage. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says, for instance, referring to 
General Keifer’s bill: “It would be amus- 
ing, but not impertinent, if the Southern 
members of Congress should now intro- 
duce a resolution of inquiry into the state 
of civilization in Ohio and the fitness of 
the electorate at Springfield to send mem- 
bers to Congress.” And the Times (New 
York) says: “It appears that Springfield 
in particular and Ohio in general are, 
in an important particular of civilization, 
not entitled to call themselves civilized 
communities.” The New York Tribune 
thinks that neither Pennsylvania, nor 
New York, nor various other Northern 
States that it names, can gracefully ad-. 
monish Ohio on this subject, but admits 
that “the Southern States, on the con- 
trary, and especially the States in the 
‘black belt,’ may naturally be tempted to 
point to Northern race riots as a suffi- 
cient reply to Northern criticisms of 
Southern outrages of a similar char- 
acter.” It goes on to say: 


“The not infrequent disclosure, under 
similar circumstances, of the same attitude 
North and South toward the colored race 
must not be taken as an excuse for mob 
law in any section, state or city of the Union. 
In the words of Lincoln, ‘There is no griev- 
ance that is a fit object of redress by mob 
law.’ Society and civilization itself are founded 
upon the respect of the individual for law. Once 
allow that respect to be diminished, or, worse still, 
to be disregarded, in the case of the negro, and 
it is only a natural and logical step to disregard 
it in the case of the Chinaman and the Japanese, 
of different nationalities of the white race, and 
finally of individuals, thus resolving society into 
its elements, with chaos as the result.” 





A= THIS does not bring us much closer 

to a solution of the race problem. Prac- 
tically the same things have been said over 
and over again in the last few years, though 
there is this time less sectional animosity than 
usual in the comments made. Nor does the 
remedy which is being championed by General 
Keifer nor that agitated by Mr. Dixon seem 
to inspire much hope. General Keifer’s bill 











to reduce the congressional representation of 
Southern States is, of course, based upon the 
mandatory provision in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution (Section II), 
and is apparently in direct line with the latest 
national platform of the Republican party; yet 
the bill has called forth almost no sup- 
port in the press outside New England, and 
but little there. The Boston Transcript and 
the Lewiston Journal bring out anew the dis- 
crepancies in the voting strength represented 
by Congressmen in some Southern and some 
Northern districts; but they both seem to 
admit that it will take something more than 
the present conjunction of circumstances to 
move either Congress or the country on the 
line proposed by General Keifer. “If a Bour- 
bon President,” says the Lewiston paper, 
“should ever be elected because of the South- 
ern mutiny against the Federal Constitution, 
something mere radical than evolution might 
be invoked.” And The Transcript observes: 
“Let a tariff law injurious to the industrial 
North and West be enacted by the represent- 
atives of the disfranchising South as the 
dominating element of a Democratic majority, 
and we may see the North and West institute 
an inquiry as to how their withers came to 
be so painfully wrung.” The Washington 
Post insists that the first thing to do to vin- 
dicate the Fourteenth Amendment is to as- 
certain judicially that it has been outraged. 
“Let the Southern constitutions be fetched be- 
fore the Supreme Court before we jump at 
conclusions about the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” In other words, there seems to be a 
general disposition. to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 

















OF THE NEGRO, BY THE NEGRO, FOR THE 
NEGRO 


Provident Hospital and Training School, Chicago, is 
the first institution of the kind established in this country 
by the colored people for their own race. Its founder is 
Dr. D. H. Williams, and one hundred graduates have 
already been provided with diplomas. 








THOMAS DIXON’S “WAY OUT” 
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THE. WIFE OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


She was Maggie J. Murray and she became Mrs. Wash- 
ington in 1893. 


OR HAS Thomas Dixon’s “way out” 
caused any considerable body of citi- 

zens to rise up and call him blessed. His 
play “The Clansman” has elicited press con- 
demnation in the South as well as the North, 
though it has drawn large audiences in both 
sections. Mr. Dixon’s remedy, however, is 
not contained in his play. That is a vindica- 
tion of the Ku Klux Klan, and it applies to 
conditions that prevailed a generation ago. 
As for the present and the future, the solu- 
tion he offers is the one Bishop Turner and 
a few other blacks have been urging for years 
—transportation. “We must remove the negro, 
or we will have to fight him,” says Mr. Dixon. 
Bishop Turner has in mind deportation to 
Liberia or some adjacent part of Africa, and 
Mr. Dixon’s eye seems to be on the same coun- 
try, though he has not been lavish with de- 
tails of the proposed deportation scheme. He 
sees the negroes in this country numbering, in 
half a century, sixty millions instead of ten, as 
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now. “When he smashes into your drawing- 
room some time in the future with a repeating- 
rifle in his hand,” says the gentleman from 
North Carolina, “you will make good on your 
protestations of equality or he will know the 
reason why.” Further: 

“We are educating the negro, and are placing 
in his hands the most dangerous of all weapons— 
a trained intellect. But, in every essential, he 
remains a negro still. If we keep on and make 
him our equal—what then? Time has demon- 
strated that the white and the black races cannot 
amalgamate. The conflict between them shows 
no sign of abating. Are we wise, then, as white 
men, to arm our natural enemies against us?” 

These utterances, and especially another to 
the effect that there are no outrages commit- 
ted upon negro women by white men for the 
simple reason that negro women do not know 
what virtue means, have elicited passionate 
rejoinders, especially from negro speakers. 
At a largely attended meeting in Cooper 
Union, held under the auspices of the newly 
formed Constitutional League, Prof. Kelly 
Miller, of Howard University, Washington, 
referred to Mr. Dixon as follows: 

“Now comes Thomas Dixon, Jr., that frenzied 
apostle of an evil propaganda, who would deprive 
the negro of his rights by holding up the grotesque 
and repugnant side of his life with hideous por- 
trayal. This shameless apostate priest of God, 
with undisguised daring, is doing the work of the 
devil. With satanic glee he stirs the fire of race 
wrath and inflames the evil passions of men.” 





Eh Seagate age less impassioned, but voic- 
ing much the same sentiment, are ex- 
pressed in many directions. Incendiary 
speeches like Mr. Dixon’s, says the Toledo 
lade, cause more trouble than even the 
lynching bees of the South. “ “The Clansman’ 
should be suppressed,” says the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, “and the sooner the better.” The 
New York Sun quotes “a distinguished statis- 
tician”—Prof. Walter F. Wilcox—to show 
that the negroes, instead of numbering sixty 
millions in fifty years, are not likely to num- 
ber even twenty-five millions in another cen- 
tury. It continues: 


“The solution of the negro question need not 
be forced, and cannot be forced arbitrarily. It 
will come of itself. The now relatively thinly 
peopled South at no very distant period will 
draw to it so great an accession to its white popu- 
lation, invited by universal opportunities of pros- 
perity, that proportionately the negro race will 
become of insignificance, or at least cease to be 
a cause of alarm in the most timid soul. Just 
now, instead of discussing means of getting rid 
of the negroes, the South needs them and all 
the other labor it can get in order to develop the 
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wonderfully rich natural resources with which it 
is endowed. If Mr. Thomas Dixon should go 
down into some Southern State where the negroes 
are numerous and start a scheme to take them 
away and send them elsewhere by wholesale, he 
would be likely to wear a coat of tar and feath- 
ers before he had gone very far. 

Other papers quote approvingly Booker T. 
Washington’s recent assertion: “One point 
about the negro may be considered as settled. 
We are through experimenting as to where the 
10,000,000 of black people are to live. We 
have reached the unalterable determination 
that we are going to remain here in America, 
and the greater part of us are going to remain 
for all time in the Southern States.” 





UICK alternations of light and shade ap- 
pear in the picture presented by the 
country at large of the condition of the ne- 
groes and of their prospects as a race. The 
gloomiest predictions and the most positive in- 
dications of retrogression come at present from 
the North. On the subject of lynching, how- 
ever, a distinct improvement is indicated by 
such statistics as are available. The record for 
1905 is the most encouraging one for the last 
twenty years. In 1892 there were 235 lynch- 
ings, the highest figure ever reached. In 1901 
there were 135, and since then there has been 
a steady decline to 66 last year—the lowest fig- 
ure since 1885. Says the Springfield Repub- 
lican: 


“The persons lynched the past year were, as 
in the previous years, for the most part negroes, 
65 of the 66 being of the colored race. Yet only 
15 lynchings in 1905 are charged up to the unmen- 
tionable crime, 34 being for simple murder and 
15 for ‘miscellaneous’ reasons. In 1904, 39 lynch- 
ings were for assaults on women and 36 for 
murder. The colored race, consequently, the past 
year furnished far less of that special provoca- 
tion which the whites have always presented as 
their justification for the resort to mob law and 
savagery. From the viewpoint of both races, the 
decreasing number of lynchings must be a source 
of deep and unmitigated satisfaction. It may be 
fairly argued that both races are gaining in self- 
control. In the case of the whites, this result is 
doubtless due to the creation in recent years of 
a powerful public sentiment against the lynching 
evil rather than to such legislation as has been at- 
tempted in a number of states. In the develop- 
ment of the sentiment the best people of the 
South have been potent, and the gradually en- 
larging triumph over the terrible scourge of law- 
lessness is peculiarly their triumph. The whole 
South is to be heartily congratulated upon its 
success in making such visible headway against 
the worst crime of American civilization.” 


In Alabama last year there was not one as- 
sault by a negro upon a white woman reported 

















(according to the Columbus, S. C., State), 
and no lynching for that crime in South Caro- 
lina. 





S FOR the color line in industrial occu- 

pations, it is less visible, according to the 

Southern press, in the South than in the North. 
Says the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph: 


“At the recent meeting of the Southern Cotton 
Association there was present a delegation of 
negro cotton growers from Hinds county, Miss., 
and in explanation of their presence the secre- 
tary of the Mississippi division said: ‘We do not 
have any separate organization for the negroes 
of our state. We must have every negro farmer 
enrolled under our banner and we want co-opera- 
tion such that separate associations for negroes 
would not answer our purpose. Therefore the 
negro branches have all been discontinued and 
the white and colored farmers belong to the same 
organizations.’ That’s Mississippi, mind you! 
. . . It is another demonstration of the fact 
that here in the South negroes have every prop- 
erty right and that they have as much opportunity 
to gain wealth as the white man.” 


The Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala., says 
there is hardly an industry in that city in 
which negroes and whites are not working 
peacefully side by side, and the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch says that that is the condi- 
. tion also in that city. The president of Fisk 
University gave recently a sweeping testimony 
to the good behavior of the negro graduates 
of that institution. He said: “Fisk university 
has established a thousand foci of civilization. 


A map starred with the location of its alumni * 


reveals points of illumination from the state of 
Washington to Florida, and from Boston to 
San Antonio. I defy you to point out a loafer 
among them. Criminality is practically un- 
known in their ranks. They are property own- 
ers, home makers, leaders in their community.” 
The same sort of thing is said of the alumni 
of Tuskegee, Hampton, and Atlanta Universi- 
ties. 





RITING in The Outlook recently, Booker 

T. Washington tells of the progress of 

his race in one county of the South—Glouces- 

ter, Virginia, one of the counties that has been 

longest under the influence of Hampton Uni- 

versity. The blacks number a little over one- 

half of the population of this county, which 

has a total of 12,832. Here are some of the 
statistics Mr. Washington gives: 

“According to the public records, the total as- 


sessed value of the land in Gloucester County is 
$666,132.33. Of the total value of the land, the 
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colored people own $87,953.55. The buildings in 
the county have an assessed valuation of $466,- 
127.05. The colored people pay taxes upon $79,- 
387 of this amount. To state it differently: the 
negroes of Gloucester County, beginning about 
forty years ago in poverty, have reached the point 
where they now own and pay taxes upon one-sixth 
of the real estate in this county. This prosperity 
is very largely in the shape of small farms, vary- 
ing in size from ten to one hundred and fifty acres. 
A large proportion of the farms contain about ten 
acres.” 


There is, Mr. Washington goes on to state, 
little evidence of immoral relations between 
the two races, and there was but one case of 
bastardy, in 1904, within a radius of ten miles 
of the court-house. In the same year there 
were but fifteen arrests for misdemeanors, but 
one of them of a negro, and seven arrests for 
felonies, five of these being of negroes. And 
this most optimistic of all the negro leaders 
concludes by saying: “In the great majority of 
counties in the South the conditions as to edu- 
cation, economic life, and morality are very, 
very far below Gloucester County, but what 
has been done. in this county can be equaled 
or surpassed in the near future if all of us, 
North and South, black and white, will do our 
whole duty.” 





N SHARP contrast with this come the ut- 
terances of others of Mr. Washington’s 
race. His note of optimism is not just now the 
prevailing note with the blacks. An organiza- 
tion called the Georgia Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has recently been formed by negroes at a 
convention in which every congressional dis- 
trict of the State was represented. It issues 
an address signed by many of the best known 
colored leaders, including Bishop Turner, 
Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, and many others. It 
charges against the whites unjust discrimina- 
tion against the blacks, not only politically, but 
educationally and economically. While the 
school population is divided nearly equally, it 
is asserted, between black and white children, 
four-fifths of the public money for education 
goes to the white children. The negro farm- 
ers have received but $264,000 out of the 
more than $1,000,000 which is contributed to 
the State by the Federal Government for agri- 
cultural training. The address says further: 


“The laws that govern our economic life and 
the rules of their administration are cunning with 
injustice toward us. Especially true is this in 
the freedom of labor contracts; so much so that 
farm labor is almost reduced to slavery in many 
parts of the state. The ignorant laborer is held 
in a network of debt and petty crime, compelled 
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to work like a slave, unable to leave his master 
or to demand decent wages. 

Even in cities and in the more enlightened parts 
of the state "the effort is continually making to 
force down the wages of black laborers, bar them 
out of all but a few trades, and to give to no 
black man, however competent or deserving, any 
work or wages that the meanest white man may 
demand. ha 

“We do not desire association with any one 
who does not wish our company, but we do ex- 
pect, in a Christian civilized land, to live under 
a system of law and order, to be secure in life 
and limb and property, to travel in comfort and 
decency and to receive a just equivalent for our 
money; and yet-we are the victims of the most 
unreasoning sorts of caste legislation; we pay 
first-class railway fares for second-class accommo- 
dations; we are denied access to first-class cars 
and to sleeping cars; we are segregated, mis- 
treated and harassed on street cars; and in all 
cases not only is a separation contrary to common 
sense enforced, but the law is interpreted and ad- 
ministered so as to let white men go where they 
please and do as they please, and so as to restrict 
colored people to the most uncomfortable places.” 





S TILL a different note is sounded by another 

negro, the Rev. T. W. Thurston, the su- 
perintendent of the Ashley-Bailey silk mills, 
at Fayetteville, N. C., which employs more 
than 600 negroes. He also speaks in a somber 
tone, but it is the negro himself, not the 
Southern white man, that makes him serious. 
He sees the negro youth rapidly “sinking to 
the depths of uselessness, insolence and vi- 
ciousness,” and he goes on to address his peo- 
ple as follows: 


“The best people of the whole Southland looked 
upon our progress with pleasure and pride. They 
share our sorrow in our suffering, but the stub- 
born facts still face us. There are millions who 
dre practically dead to every sense of usefulness 
in their community, their county or their State. 
Indolence and idleness can no more survive the 
industrial awakening than night can outlive sun- 
shine. For one to continually call attention to 
grievances, real or imaginary, past or present, will 
not give strength for life’s struggles. Remember 
that every lawful thing is a step somewhere in 
the stairway up to greatness and to God. That 
spirit of kindness, loyalty and devotion that en- 
throned the mothers and fathers in the hearts of 
many of the noblest sons and daughters of this 
mighty Southland will at least make for us 
friends. The great majority of the race 
will never be able to do more than to go 
hand in hand with the sturdy army of bread-win- 
ners, acquire a modest home and surround them- 
selves with simple comforts; and not that if the 
opportunity that is now before them is not seen, 
seized and improved. To the moles and bats 
with this ceaseless agitation of the separate cars 
and the late constitutional amendment. They are 
not the most important things that hinder our 
backward race. We have got to start our struc- 
tures where our civilization finds us, and build 
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from the granite upward, and make ourselves the 
people wanted upon the farms and in the homes, 
the shops and factories of the South. Rest you 
assured the people who do the most and the best 
for the least, will get the most to do, whether they 
be negro, Italian or any other class of the human 


family.” 
*. 


* 

ILLIAM II’s imperial Chancellor, 
W Prince Biilow, told some Reichstag 

leaders in the strictest confidence a 
month back that Germany would be justified 
if she began a tariff war against the United 
States. She had threatened one for some little 
time; but, as all the world knows, she yielded 
when the Ist of March was drawing near. 
The event was far less important to this coun- 
try than Biilow’s subsequent explanation of it, 
as some European dailies interpret that ex- 
planation. What Germany most needs at pres- 
ent, said Prince Biilow, according to the sev- 
eral versions of his remarks, is the support of 
President Roosevelt in world politics. If the 
President’s support is not to be had all the 
time his benevolent neutrality must not, at any 
rate, be forfeited. “We wish,” Prince Biilow 
is quoted in the Kdélnische Volkszeitung as 
having said, “to avoid a splendid isolation. We 
want President Roosevelt’s republic as a rear- 
guard whenever Great Britain and France 
unite for an assault upon us. Hence the inter- 
change of professors arranged through the 
German Emperor between American universi- 
ties and German universities. Hence, also, 
the’ amiability of the Emperor to the United 
States. Hence, as well, our compliance with 
the wish of the United States Government that 
the provisional tariff be extended until next 
year.” In commenting upon the remarks at- 
tributed to the imperial Chancellor, a writer 
in the organ of the Lutheran denomination in 
Germany admits that the time may come when 
the empire will need the American friendship 
for which the Emperor strives. “A menace 
to Canada on the part of the United States,” 
we read, “would then be as serviceable to us 
Germans as the march of ten thousand South- 
west Africans on Cape Town. Great Britain 
can be struck only at her periphery.” So 
much for the Biilow diplomacy. 





Sige gee is gained by the assertion that 
the Chancellor’s confidential lecture on 
the Emperor’s American policy has been inac- 
curately reported, declares the London Post. 
Somebody has let the cat out of the bag, and 
it does not doubt that Biilow indulged in these 
confidences, “The German people must be kept 








WHY GERMANY IS COURTING AMERICAN FAVOR 


in touch with the thoughts of the statesmen 
who control their destinies.” Yet so little does 
Bulow now control those destinies, according 
to the Socialist Vorwdarts (Berlin), that this 
indiscretion of his may cost him his post. In 
any event he is not the imperial chancellor he 
ought to be. The prince’s own idea of what 
an imperial chancellor ought to be was im- 
parted to the Reichstag in a burst of frank- 
ness when the American tariff was under con- 
sideration. No chancellor, declared the prince, 
should dream of curtailing the Emperor’s right 
of personal initiative, a right but for which 
a tariff war would even now be raging be- 
tween our republic and William’s realm. The 
German people, Biilow assured the deputies, 
desire not a shadow but a man of flesh and 
blood for an emperor. An imperial chancellor 
who deserves the name and who is not an 
old woman will not countersign anything for 
which he cannot conscientiously answer. It 
does not, however, follow that the imperial 
chancellor should resign the moment, in any 
affair whatsoever, he differs in view from his 
sovereign. If that were the case; said the 
prince, his predecessors would have resigned 
on more than one occasion. “The first qual- 
ity which an imperial chancellor must possess 
is judgment.” He can then distinguish be- 
tween great political questions like that in- 
volved in a tariff war and affairs of less im- 
portance. Bilow, as imperial Chancellor, is 
not, he himself thinks, a purely executive 
organ, a mere instrument. That would be a 
conception of his office adequate neither to 
the interests of the nation nor to the wishes 
of the Emperor himself. “I wish you were as 
little prejudiced as his Majesty,” concluded the 
prince, amid the laughter of his hearers. 





N SUCH rich tints did Prince Biilow paint a 

full-length portrait of his official self. He 
manifested, in his interpretation of the Em- 
peror’s American policy, all that old-time prej- 
udice in favor of studio half-lights which is 
so characteristic of his well-known taste in 
French and Italian art. Thus a caustic critic 
in the Indépendance Belge (Brussels). Ger- 
man criticisms of the prince’s self-portraiture 
suggest the work of those marine artists whose 
tempests are a little too appalling and whose 
shipwrecks are a little too theatrical. Surely, 
says the Kreuz Zeitung, the nation which de- 
feated the French at Sedan need not have 
been wiped out by a tariff war with America. 
Moreover, as one newspaper organ in Berlin 
has repeatedly declared, the Reichstag, in the 
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tariff controversy with America, is yielding 
less to Roosevelt than to a Chancellor who does 
not understand the vital conditions of a par- 
liamentary organism, a Chancellor who is seri- 
ously deficient in the knowledge essential to 
negotiation with a democratic government. 
His previous long career in the diplomatic 
service, we are told, and his want of oppor- 
tunity to behold the inner workings of a par- 
liamentary organism render his conduct of 
the dispute with Mr. Roosevelt amateurish. 
True to the instincts of a diplomatist, he re- 
fuses to see that,in domestic politics involv- 
ing tariff disputes—and American politics is 
all tariff—it is essential for success to show 
one’s colors. The Americans do not under- 
stand a tariff dispute when approached from 
the Biilow standpoint of pure diplomacy. Re- 
fusing to sit upon any particular chair, con- 
cludes this candid critic, Bilow landed upon 
the floor. 





y REALITY, Biilow won a great success, 
viewing the matter from the official press 
standpoint, when he averted the tariff war 
with this country. The prince is believed to 
be now high in favor with the Washington 
Government. Talk of his dismissal by Em- 
peror William must always be nonsensical as 
long as he retains that favor. The idea of 
exchanging university professors between the 
two nations was really his. Biilow will, there- 
fore, continue indefinitely as imperial Chancel- 
lor, to resolve all debate in the Reichstag, be 
its subject what it may, into a series of quota- 
tion from the poets—tariff wars, Polish unrest, 
Monroe doctrine, what you will. He has 
transformed Germany into a land of govern- 
ment: by classical allusion in a sense far more 
literal than that indulged in when France was 
termed a despotism tempered by epigrams. 
Nor did the prince drag Schiller, Goethe, 
Homer or Shakespeare in by the neck and 
heels when he discussed the tariff. He caused 
them to rise as gracefully from a commercial 
treaty as did Venus from the sea. No other 
living statesman thus assuages “the insolence 
of office’—German Socialists pronounce that 
insolence flagrant in the prince’s case — by 
charging the atmosphere of a representative 
body with the world’s best literature. 





[N HIS equipment for this exquisite labor 

the prince would come well out of a com- 
parison with the courtliest bookworms of 
Queen Elizabeth’s prime. English he speaks 
fluently, as the London journalists to whose 
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THE WIT WHO SWAYS THE REICHSTAG 


Prince Biilow persuaded a reluctant German Reichstag 
to avert a tariff war with America, and then explained 
his course in a confidential talk that has made a diplo- 
matic sensation. 


interviews he has been submitting so urbanely 
of late testify. Shakespeare seems almost as 
dear to him as Goethe, and Goethe is perhaps 
the poet he quoted most frequently in the 
Reichstag during the tariff debate. Biilow’s 
fluency in French goes without saying, since 
he was trained for the diplomatic service. The 
six years he spent in Paris on the staff of the 


German ambassador there are understood to - 


have enabled him to gain that peculiarly inti- 
mate knowledge of French institutions which 
he exploited to such advantage when he drove 
the Foreign Minister of the Republic—Del- 
cassé—from his office and brought about a Mo- 
rocco conference in spite of the real wish of 
France. But Italy, next to his native Ger- 
many, seems to be the land which has done 
most for Prince Biilow in the diplomatic sense 
during the last few months. He and his Ital- 
ian wife—she was a Countess Donhoff, born 
Princess of Camporeale, and daughter of that 
Donna Laura Minghetti who was so celebrated 
in Roman society years ago—have in common 
a passion for Italy. It was to Italy, according 
to his own official organ, that the prince 
looked for most effective support of German 
policy at Algeciras. It was not forthcoming, 
say the French dailies. The German dailies 
say it was. The Rome Tribuna says Italy 
sent the Marquis Visconti-Venosta to Alge- 


ciras to keep her from taking sides. However, 
it is to Italy once more that Prince Bilow is 
going for his spring vacation. He is to see 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. When 
he abandoned the Roman embassy to take 
charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Berlin, he felt, said Biilow at the time, like 
Ulysses. When he reaches Rome this year, 
remarks the Berlin Vorwdarts, he ought to 
feel like Sancho Panza. 





— II’s real opinion of this poet- 
ical cast of statesmanship is now a 
matter of keener speculation than ever. The 
way the Morocco conference has gone brings 
no credit to Biilow. When the prettiness of 
the prince’s metaphors grows fly-blown, when 
the play of his sarcasm, sporting with the 
ideals which German socialism would fain 
pluck from the pale-faced moon—this expres- 
sion is the prince’s own—precipitated the 
scolding match of the last month in the Reich- 
stag, the Emperor is surmised to have won- 
dered what wisdom there may have been in 
all that wit. But from what precise feature 
of the present situation is born the rumor of 
the prince’s possible retirement in the near 
future no one knows. The rumor has re- 





WILLIAM II’S GREATEST MILITARY MAGNATE 


Lieutenant-General von Moltke, son of the great field- 
marshal, has recently been made chief of the general 
staff in Berlin. This is the highest distinction open to a 
member of the military profession in Germany. The 
general staff is admitted by experts to be the most finely 
equipped bureau of military intelligence, of strategy and 
of tactics that has ever existed, 
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curred periodically. To one report of the 
kind his Majesty himself gave the lie direct, 
not in words, to be sure, but in deeds. He 
went with the Empress to the chancellery 
and dined there with the prince. William II. 
often invites himself to dine with those among 
his ministers who chance to enjoy his special 
favor. But never before had the Empress ac- 
companied him on such an occasion. The 
truth seems to be that Biilow has a powerful 
ally at court in William II’s liking for a chan- 
cellor who has nothing in common with Riche- 
lieu save- a taste for poetry. The Emperor, 
like Napoleon, has no use for any genius that 
‘dwarfs his own. His spirit could not brook 
a Bismarckian Chancellor riding the German 
world as if it were not William II’s own horse. 


ee 
* 

HAT duel between Emperor William 
and republican France which has been 
fought so furiously at Algeciras be- 

neath the minuet-like formalities of a Mo- 
rocco conference has just left the figures of 
the combatants in a state of readiness to leap 
forward or to withdraw. France fenced to 
great disadvantage until she had maneuvered 
Emperor William’s chief delegate, Herr von 
Radowitz, into a discussion of his master’s 
plans before the full conference. That hap- 
pened in the second week of March, when 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S “OBSTRUCTOR” 


Herr von Radowitz, German delegate at Algeciras, is 
accused of having “held up” the Morocco conference for 
six weeks. When that no longer served the purpose, 
says the Paris Zemps, Von Radowitz began to “bluff.” 














THE SPHINX OF THE MOROCCO CONFERENCE 


“The impenetrable features of the Berlin sphinx,” says 
the London 77mes correspondent, “ remain as inscrutable 
as ever.” 

“As to the attitude of Germany, it is not evena fog,” 
says the Paris Mazin, “it is a Chinese wall that faces us 
in darkness.” 


Berlin laid aside the affectation of regarding 
Morocco as a clean slate upon which France 
had no more right to lay a pencil than Bel- 
gium, Sweden or Holland had. When the 
Emperor allowed Herr von Radowitz, Ger- 
many’s most brilliant diplomatist, to consent 
to a Franco-Spanish soldiery in the Moroccan 
dominions, Europe’s press declared that the 
Hohenzollern’s sword arm had been struck. 
But it turned out that William II had merely 
guided away the edge of his adversary’s weap- 
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A REVIEW OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 


This is averred to be a mobilization of the country’s entire army, but it must be pointed out that neither artillery 
nor cavalry is in evidence, unless, indeed, those arms of the service are concealed behind the infantry. 


on. His purpose was to secure a German foot- 
ing in Morocco through the “open door.” Now, 
what is an open door? A thing with a latch, 
replies the Frankfurter Zeitung in an article 
palpably inspired by the German Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Biilow. And the latch 
of any door in Morocco, we are told next, will 
be held by the regiments policing that inde- 
pendent nation. Those regiments must be 





AN IMPENDING ACCIDENT 
“ Hold firm! We’ll get it together again.” 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch 


inspected. The inspector must be neutral— 
neither French, Spanish, German nor British. 
Thus the conference sinks from a dispute over 
a principle to one over technicalities. 





T IS now a conference that has ceased 
to exist for any practical purpose. So or- 
gans of the highest authority in Europe tell 
us and they speculate anxiously as to what 
will happen next. The London Spectator 
fears that Emperor William will proceed to 
strengthen his influence over Sultan Abdul- 
Aziz. What the German autocrat is alleged 
to have been for ten years in Constantinople 
—a fisher in troubled waters and a fomenter of 
discord—that, we are told, will he become at 
Fez. Abdul-Aziz is to be assured that he can 
safely try the patience of the French, if not 
openly defy them. The result of such inter- 
ference will be that the whole Moroccan coun- 
try will relapse into anarchy. Attacks upon 
the foreign population, riots in the coast towns 
and general insecurity of trade will almost 
necessarily involve intervention by some power 
aggrieved. That power is as likely as not to 
be France herself, for her long frontier 
toward Algeria makes her the Mohammedan’s 
neighbor. In that probable event Germany 
may forbid French intervention and tell France 
once again, as she in effect told her last sum- 
mer, that if the French troops move across the 
Algerian frontier, German troops will have 
to move across the Rhine. Thus, infers the 
Spectator, while the failure of the conference 
does not mean immediate war, it does mean 
that the condition of Europe has become one 
of unstable equilibrium. 




















= had nothing to do with the re- 
cent minute to the German Emperor 
from the general staff in Berlin, apprising his 
Majesty that Germany can mobilize ahead of 
any other power, defeat any force on her fron- 
tier before an enemy’s concentration is com- 
plete and capture every accessible fortress in 
a few hours. This minute was a secret official 
document, it seems, prepared as a matter of 
routine by the new chief of the general staff, 
Lieutenant-General von Moltke. This Count 
Moltke is the son of the great field-marshal, 
and upon him would devolve the real leader- 
ship of the forces in the event of that war 
with France over Morocco which the Alge- 
ciras conference has postponed. Now, Count 
Moltke must have known, says the military ex- 
pert of the London Times, that if hostilities 
had come, the French armies would have been 
ready fully forty-eight hours before their 
neighbors across the Vosges. Germany could 
have relied upon the arrival of some 500 
troop trains a day on the left bank of the 
Rhine in the probable zone of strategic con- 
centration. If Emperor William had sent a 
million and a half of men to the front for the 
first onset, some 4,000 trains would have been 
required, taking at least eight days’ time ex- 
clusive of that taken for mobilization. The 


belief in France is that a general advance. 


could not begin before the twelfth day at the 
earliest. The French armies would, if all 
went well, be concentrated on the frontier as 
soon, if not sooner, nor would they be inferior 
in numbers. Germany has not, just now, ac- 
cording to British military experts, any marked 
superiority in numbers of trained men or in 
facilities for their assembly. She is even said 
to be inferior to the French in means for rapid 
concentration. She is certainly inferior in 
field artillery. Only war itself could prove, 
concludes the London expert, whether France 
possesses superiority in command, in efficiency 
and in prowess. Colonel Picquart in the 
Aurore, General Canonge and General Zur- 
linden in the Gaulois and General Langlois 
in the Temps agree that the third republic 
can place 4,000,000 trained men under arms 
to meet any attack. Paris dailies no longer 
contemplate war in a spirit of panic. 


* 
* # 


OUVIER’S anticlerical ministry came to 
R an end last month in France just 
three weeks after separation of church 

and state had been condemned in principle and 
in practice by Pius X. The pontifical anathema 
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THE WINNER OF THE GREATEST VICTORY AT 
ALGECIRAS 
Sir Arthur Nicolson represents Great Brirain in the 
Morocco conference. His task was not only to support 
the demands of France but to prevent William II from 
acquiring a port on the Atlantic. 
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Teddy rides his Monroe doctrine horse all around the 
table at Algeciras without a 
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PIUS X 


The Roman pontiff declares, in the course of an encyc- 
lical to the French nation, that the Popes have always 
condemned separation of church and state. The present 
occupant of the chair of St. Peter condemns it as well. 
was thundered against the third French re- 
public in a spirit described by the Paris Temps 
as Platonic. Separation of church and state, 
declared the Pope, is not merely absolutely 
false in principle; it is a pernicious error, 
based upon the view that the state should not 
recognize any religious cult. The affront to 
the Deity involved therein is pronounced very 
grave. Man owes to the Deity not only pri- 
vate worship but public worship likewise. And 
the principle of separation of church and state 
is to the Pope a clear negation of the super- 
natural order of things. It restricts the ac- 
tivity of the state to the mere pursuit of the 
public prosperity during this life. That eternal 
happiness reserved for mankind when the 
brief period of earthly existence has termi- 
nated is thus completely ignored by the gov- 
ernment. Separation of church and state fur- 
ther overturns the order of things very wisely 
ordained by God in the world—an order re- 
quiring harmony between civil society and re- 
ligious society. Finally, separation of church 
and state inflicts serious injury upon civil so- 
ciety itself. Civil society can neither prosper 
nor long endure when it does not give its 
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rightful place to religion, that supreme rule 
and sovereign mistress in all that pertains to 
the rights and duties of men. Hence the 
Roman pontiffs, adds the Pope, have never 
ceased to refute and to condemn the doctrine 
of separation of church and state. 





A NTICLERICAL France, drilling for a bat- 

tle at the polls now only a few weeks 
away, immediately equipped its electoral ar- 
tillery with ammunition supplied by this pon- 
tifical outburst. “Victory,” says the Paris 
Lanterne, hater of all hierarchies, “has been 
won for us by the Vatican!” But the Vatican 
gave no thought to pending elections, it would 
appear from well-informed dailies like the 
Temps. The ostentatious authoritativeness of 
the pontifical encyclical was only a form of 
reproof addressed to those of the faithful 
whose defiance of the police had littered the 
floors of sanctuaries with smashed umbrellas 
and crushed hats. Pious Roman Catholics 
have been warned by many pastors and some 
prelates to obey the law. Other clerics pre- 
ferred, instead, to rise in bloody insurrection 
against the constituted authorities engaged in 
making lists of church effects. It was with 
poignant distress, says the Matin, that Pius X 
received bulletins from the seat of war. Forays 
of the faithful from a besieged church upon 
advance-guards of police and cavalry did not 
commend themselves to the sovereign pontiff 
as Christian tactics. Still less was he edified 
by news that troops were arriving in front of 
sacred edifices at a gallop, and that as a last 
resort the firemen had been appealed to. Pow- 
erful jets of water were directed against all 
ranks of the faithful—counts, vicomtes, dukes, 
persons of the highest consequence on the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. “The effect,” asserts the 
anticlerical Action, “was splendid.” All in 
front, drenched to the skin, turned to flee. 
The serried ranks in the rear held firm. Water 
was accordingly turned upon the remoter units 
of the mob. In a very few moments the only 
demonstrators left were those whose injuries 
made it impossible for them to rise and flee. 


P IUS X at once intervened with his encyc- 

lical. There is an eloquent severity in the 
whole composition, sustained throughout by 
the stateliness of the diction, which proves 
how displeased the Pope is with the militant 
faithful who brought the soldiers to the sanc- 
tuary. The Journal des Débats thinks so, at 
any rate. The Scriptures teach us and the tra- 
dition of the fathers confirms the fact, ob- 














THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
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CONSECRATION OF FOURTEEN FRENCH BISHOPS IN THE VATICAN 


The Pope himself officiated at the ceremonies. 


i f They resulted in the filling of fourteen sees long vacant in the 
French Republic owing to disputes between Paris and the Vatican. 


Separation of church and state left the Pope 


free to appoint whomsoever he pleased, so far, at least, as the French Government is concerned. 


serves the Pope, that the church is the mysti- 
cal body of Christ. This body is ruled by pas- 
tors. We thus find a human society of which 
the heads have full and absolute power to 
govern, teach and judge. It results that the 
church of Christ is essentially an unequal so- 
ciety. It is a society, that is to say, compris- 
ing two sorts of persons. There are first of 
all the pastors, those who occupy some rank in 
the various grades of the hierarchy. After 
them come the multitude of the faithful. Now 
so greatly do these two sorts of persons differ, 
proceeds the Pope, that in the pastoral body 
alone resides any authority. As for the mul- 
titude, they have no other duty, says the en- 
cyclical, than that of letting themselves be led. 
Like a docile flock, they are to follow their 
pastors. To the Paris Temps this “bit,” as 
it calls it, is very interesting from a literary 
point of view. “One would suppose oneself 
reading the anathema of a medieval council 
against some heresy.” But the pontifical rhet- 
oric, as it flows along the theme of separation, 
resounds rather, thinks the Journal des Débats, 
with the clang of fire-engines as the hose is 
turned upon French counts. Refusing to fol- 
low their pastors, the flocks got wet. By order 


of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the mis- 
erere was chanted on all available altars as a 
penitential expiation of the impiety of the 
ministry. But the ministry had already expi- 
ated, by its unexpected defeat in the Chamber, 
Rouvier’s absolute failure to inspire confidence 
in clericals and anticlericals alike. 





y THE first ballots in the French general 
election were not to take place in a very 
few weeks, it is almost a certainty that Jean 
Sarrien would not, last month, have been made 
Premier of the republic. Anticlericalism got 
rid of Rouvier on the eve of the voting from 
the motive prompting Shakespeare to let Shy- 
lock disappear at the end of the fourth act— 
the harmony of the grand conclusion must be 
absolute. So the leaders of the several Re- 
publican groups looked on indifferently when, 
through a casual combination of Socialists 
with the clerically inclined, Rouvier fell into 
an abyss deeply excavated to receive him. The 
psychological moment at Algeciras had passed. 
The struggle at the polls is to come. And in 
France everything depends upon who “makes 
the elections,” as they say in Paris idiom. 
Sarrien, the Radical representative of the sec- 
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THE WORLD GENIUS OF THE SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT 


Jean Jaurés deserves this appellation, according to a 


writer in the Berlin Vorwarts. He has great eloquence, 
ability to organize, and parliamentary skill of the highest 
order. He is leading the fight of French Socialism. 


ond “circonscription” of Charolles—in the 
Sadne - et - Loire—assumed the premiership 
solely to make the elections as comfortless to 
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MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW WHERE 
ONE GREW BEFORE 


* M. Ruau is such a good Minister of Agriculture that 
~ hes been taken over by the new French ministry from 
e old. 
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A CONCILIATOR BETWEEN THE VATICAN AND 
THE REPUBLIC 


M. Ribot leads the moderate element in the French 
national political contest. He deprecates the violence 
of anticlericalism and favors a return to the policy of 
the concordat. 


out-and-out Socialists as elections can be. 
About 2,500 candidates have come forward to 
contest the 600 or so seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The opponents of the ministry 
say, in the Paris Gaulois, that Sarrien will not 
get credit for having separated church and 
state among the supporters of that step. The 
clericals, none the less, will hold him respon- 
sible for all of it. It was to escape the perils 
of this situation that Bourgeois, the most influ- 
ential politician in France to-day ; Clemenceau, 
the most eloquent and the wittiest of anticleri- 
cals; and Poincaré, who detests socialism of 
the Jean Jaurés type, resolved to stand or fall 
with Sarrien. Atheism, as one sarcastic cleri- 
cal organ says, thinks it can dispense with the 
aid of revolutionary socialism in making a 
mockery of God. 


ORE than 11,300,000 voters are entitled 

to pass judgment upon the great issue 
raised in France by the struggle with the Vat- 
ican. It is not likely, however, that much over 
9,000,000 of these will take the trouble to go 
to the urns. The Sarrien ministry rests upon 
the support of political groups controlling in 
all fully 5,000,000 votes in the country at large. 
That is why the antiministerial Republicans, 
the extreme Socialists, the Nationalists and the 

















HIS MOTTO IS: “ FRANCE MUST BE 
DECLERICALIZED !” 


This is the cry of M. Doumergue, the Minister of 
Commerce in the new French ministry. He played a 
leading part in having crucifixes and images removed 
from courts of law and public places throughout France. 


reactionaries will fail to dislodge Sarrien and 
his anticlericalism. Sa run the arguments 
of Bourgeois organs. Clerical dailies reply 
that the voting will be exceptionally heavy. 
For the first time in years the citizens of the 
republic will have a perfectly clear issue placed 
before them. The interest they showed at the 
beginning of the year in seeing that their 
names were put on the register has been taken 
by the London Times as an indication that on 
this occasion the number of abstentions will be 
relatively small. The people, it is hoped, will 
speak out, and decisively. The situation has 
been explained and discussed before them from 
every point of view with a thoroughness rare 
in. French electoral contests. They have to 
decide “yes” or “no” for or against a ministry 
which stands before their eyes as a symbol of 
the state separated from the church, and as 
an embodiment of that hostility to collectivism, 
pure and simple, for which Bourgeois more 
particularly stands. 


ERHAPS not more than one-third of the 
Chamber, and certainly not more than 
two-thirds, will be definitely chosen at the first 
ballots. The real trial of strength may. not 
come until the series of second contests, when 
the candidates often emerge in an order very 
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HE IS REGARDED AS THE PILLAR OF AN 
“ ATHEIST” GOVERNMENT 


When the Pope learned that this statesman, Senator 
Clémenceau, was to be in the new French ministry, his 
Holiness is said to have exclaimed, ‘* Then Heaven help 
the church!” 


different from that in which they stood on the 
earlier scrutiny. The weaklings, the faddists 
and the fancy candidates are eliminated, ex- 














KNOWN AS “THE POLITEST MAN IN PARIS” 

Paul Deschanel is nevertheless a sincere man, now 
playing a conspicuous part in the warm political cam- 
paign throughout France. 
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plains the London Times, compromises and 
combinations are effected and the battle is 
fought out between the two or three politicians 
in each constituency who have serious claims 
of one sort or another upon the suffrages of 
the people. Accordingly it by no means fol- 
lows that parties in the new Chamber will 
muster in the proportions suggested by their 
mere numerical strength. A great deal will 
depend upon the second ballots. Where reac- 
tionaries retire in favor of Nationalists, or 
Nationalists retire in favor of reactionaries, 
most of the supporters of the retiring candi- 
date may be trusted to vote against the Sar- 
rien ministry even if they cannot vote for the 
man of their choice. This principle cannot be 
applied with equal confidence to the supporters 
of rival Republicans of different shades. It 
is very much less certain, for instance, to the 
London Times that a Moderate will vote for 
a Radical or for a Ministerial Socialist of the 
Bourgeois school of human solidarity. At the 
second ballots a certain number of electors 
who voted for their own man on the first bal- 
lots will abstain. On the other hand, a certain 
number who stood aloof during the confused 
fighting of the first struggle come to the poll 
to decide at the second a definite issue between 
two candidates which they know a narrow 
majority may settle. 





BVIOUSLY, much depends in these deli- 

cate adjustments upon who “makes the 
elections.” Rouvier, as Premier, was not 
trusted by those anticlericals who look to 
Bourgeois and now fight behind Sarrien. Rou- 
vier would have swung the official influence 
toward the Vatican; Bourgeois would die be- 
fore doing that. And yet the London Outlook 
vouches for his horror of what is known as 
Combesism—the extreme radical theories of the 
now disintegrated combination that separated 
church from state. Bourgeois claims that 
radicalism is really a hindrance to collectivism 
and provides a defense of the principle of pri- 
vate property. It should be stated that such 
radical Socialists as support Bourgeois do not 
form a unit in the regular Socialist organiza- 
tion. Bourgeois’s followers are of a consider- 
ably less advanced school than are the follow- 
ers of Jean Jaurés. A solution of the present 
crisis, says Bourgeois, can be found only in a 
union of all the democratic forces against Vat- 
icanism and reaction. A majority for Sarrien 
is not more important than the prevention of a 
split in that majority. Otherwise there can 
only be noisy and useless manifestations in 
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the Chamber when it convenes after the elec- 
tions, the upshot being postponement of all 
practical and genuine improvement in the con- 
dition of France. So soundly does Bourgeois 
interpret the situation, think German dailies 
of the liberal type, that unless Sarrien’s min- 
istry is strongly sustained at every stage of 
the voting, the separation of church and state 
may be undone, if not legislatively then ad- 
ministratively. 





LL independent constituencies have been 

thrown into a state of ferment, writes the 
well-informed correspondent of the London 
Times in Paris, by the attitude of what may 
be called the left wing of the Socialist party. 
Ever since anticlericalism gained control of 
the Government, the Socialists proper have 
been standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
Radicals. It was this combination which went 
by the name of the “block.” It was due to 
this discipline that Nationalist and Moderate 
Republican opposition to the bill separating 
church and state was stultified. Throughout 
this period, the Socialist leaders in the Cham- 
ber, and especially Jaurés, voted with Radicals 
of all republican shades. The collapse of the 
stalwart clericalism of former Premier Combes 
released the party of Jaurés from pledges 
which the pressure of doctrinaire leaders of 
international socialism—the Bebels and the 
Guesdes, who have to be reckoned with—had 
rendered compromising. In view of the ap- 
proaching elections, Jaurés and his supporters 
convinced themselves that their political inter- 
ests required their separation from the “block.” 
They have adopted for the campaign certain 
tactics, which consist in putting forward in a 
great number of constituencies candidates so 
thoroughly Socialist that Radical groups repre- 
sented in the Sarrien ministry will be unable 
to vote for them. Socialist votes, on the 
other hand, will in many cases be diverted 
from candidates supporting the ministry of 
Sarrien. The outcome can only be beneficial 
to those who have fought separation of church 
and state. The general disorder in the polit- 
ical world renders almost any surprise a possi- 
bility. From a Vatican point of view, the 
Pope’s denunciation of the bill separating 
church and state was happily timed. 


* 
* 


HROUGHOUT the six weeks that have 
elapsed since the troops of Francis 
Joseph dissolved the Hungarian Parlia- 

ment at the point of the bayonet, the city of 


























Budapest has been transformed into the capi- 
tal of an absolute despot. Treaties with for- 
eign powers were last month made effective 
in defiance of explicit provisions of the law. 
Recruits who, advised by lawyers, refused to 
present themselves for enrolment in the army, 
were dragged from their homes by the troops 
of him whom they repudiate as their King. 
High sheriffs, coming from Budapest with the 
commission of Francis Joseph, have broken 
open the doors of court-houses closed against 
them. Passive resistance and the boycott, or- 
ganized by the coalition of political leaders 
who insist that Francis Joseph ceased last 
month to reign constitutionally in Hungary, 
provided various counties of the land with 
two sets of officials whose authority is rec- 
ognized only by their partizans. Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, whose aspiring ambitions are 
held answerable for everything by Austrian 
organs, insists that the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary has given up its constitu- 
tional ghost. If Francis Kossuth, leader of 
the Hungarian coalition, refrains this month 
from disorganizing that ill-assorted combina- 
tion, Francis Joseph will be met by an open 
resistance with which his Austrian troops, 
according to the Independance Belge (Brus- 
sels), will be wholly unable to cope. 


| hesersangee JOSEPH remained in his Aus- 
trian capital during the month’s Hunga- 
rian turbulence and reiterated his innumerable 
refusals to allow German words of command 
to be replaced by Magyar words of com- 
mand in the regiments recruited from Hun- 
gary. And that is the issue out of which this 
initial phase of civil war has evolved. In 
contrast with the Magyar repudiation of an 
Austrian empire supposed to contain Hungary 
comes last month’s declaration in the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse that when Francis Joseph 
was crowned as King in Budapest he made a 
pact with the Parliament there and has ob- 
served that pact. The Budapest Parliament 
agreed to recognize and to confirm Francis 
Joseph in his exercise of military prerogatives. 
They were the same prerogatives which as 
uncrowned but hereditary King of Hungary 
and as Austrian Emperor he had exercised, 
without providing Magyar patriots with polit- 
ical grievances. The prerogatives left him 
free to arrange the command and inner organ- 
ization of the whole Austro-Hungarian army. 
Of that army the Hungarian army, as the 
Magyar politicians term it, forms but a part. 
The Hungarian army, as Francis Joseph de- 
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fined it last month in his official rescript, means 
merely those regiments of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army which draw their recruits from 
Hungary. At his coronation, the King’s con- 
stitutional right to organize the army as he 
wished was recognized by Parliament in ses- 
sion at Budapest. Not once was it called in 
question until the coalition of Magyar politi- 
cians was formed. Francis Joseph declares 
that he asked this coalition to take office last 
March. The coalition told him that if he 
would grant the Magyar language of com- 
mand for “the Hungarian army,” Kossuth, 
Andrassy and the rest would undertake the 
government of the kingdom. This condition, 
Francis Joseph now tells the world, was a 
violation of the pact between himself and the 
nation. The result is this open breach be- 
tween the great units of the dual monarchy, 
assuming aspects so serious as fully to account, 
as many great European dailies declare, for 
Emperor William’s expeditious modification of 
policy at Algeciras. If the House of Haps- 
burg is going into liquidation, the House of 
Hohenzollern will be represented at the meet- 
ing of creditors in the capacity of assignee. 


* 
* * 


ITTE spent the month in baffling a 
W St. Petersburg court conspiracy to 
bring about a counter-revolution. 

General Trepoff, the Czar’s personal confidant, 
and General Ignatieff, the mouthpiece of 
grand ducal reaction, want Muscovite govern- 
ment put back upon an autocratic basis. They 
planned, accordingly, a popular upheaval. 
This they meant to suppress with Cossack 
whip and Maxim gun. Countless inconsistent 
despatches from centers of disturbance in Rus- 
sia indicate that within the past four months 
(1) the Czar has granted a constituent assem- 
bly with universal suffrage; (2) he has done 
nothing of the kind; (3) he is going to; (4) 
never. The elections for what is now styled 
a national assembly have been fixed and put 
off five times. This body is to convene about 
May 10, unless one more of bureaucracy’s in- 
numerable changes of plan be made at the last 
moment. The censorship has been disorgan- 
ized, says the London Post, although “relaxed” 
is Witte’s word. The Novoye Vremya com- 
plains of “unbridled license” on the part of 
sheets which it considers incendiary. This lan- 
guage is construed to hint at a _ restor- 
ation of censorship in certain disturbed por- 
tions of the empire. Bureaucracy seems to 
have come together for a crusade against for- 
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eign. newspaper correspondents. It is alleged 
to be impossible to telegraph beyond the fron- 
tier a truthful account of the horrors of 
repression. If Moscow ever rose in bloody 
insurrection against the Czar and holy Rus- 
sia, as the bureaucratic jargon runs, official 
St. Petersburg must be in a poppy dream, for 
all it professes to know is that there were some 
disturbances in the Kremlin which were ex- 
aggerated. Orderly municipal life was inter- 
rupted only by irresponsible mobs easily dis- 
persed. Nicholas II, who has always been a 
sort of poet, is devoting himself to versifi- 
cation ! 
2° tangled a skein cannot be woven into 
any orderly pattern by European dailies. 
The Kreuz Zeitung is reminded of sensational 
despatches emanating from this country of 
ours when orderly government in the United 
States was made to seem at an end and the 
American Republic had collapsed. The Ber- 
lin daily conjectures that autocracy in Russia 
knows its mujiks and its hooligans and needs 
no Western newspaper advice in managing 
them. The old order has gone for good in the 
realm of the Romanoffs, but we must not 
impetuously decide that collapse has come. 
Official Russia is understood to be more con- 
cerned, for the moment, with foreign than do- 
mestic affairs. Count Cassini was sent into 
the Morocco conference to help France. If 
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the count succeeds at Algeciras, the dual 
alliance will be rehabilitated, and Russia’s 
prestige as a great power will revive. 


x 
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HITELAW REID declined to put on 
W court costume for the state opening 
of Parliament in London. The ac- 

tion of the American ambassador has been 
noted in the British press, but not in a spirit 
of criticism. Ambassador Reid, attired in or- 
dinary dress suit, with white shirt, white col- 
lar and white cuffs, sat on the right of the 
royal dais in the House of Lords. He was be- 
side Viscount Hayashi. The contrast between 
Mr. Reid and the diplomatists who had ar- 
rayed themselves in green sashes, crimson 
coats or gold belts was pointed out in all the 
London dailies. Some of them had understood 


- that the American ambassador was to wear a 


uniform of gold and blue brought by himself 
from the United States for the very purpose. 
As things turned out, only black silk knee- 
breeches distinguished Mr. Reid’s garb from 
that of the wearer of evening dress in this 
country. The concession involved buckle 
shoes necessarily. All around him Whitelaw 
Reid was outshone by peeresses, even though 
they wore the black commanded by his Maj- 
esty. The King was in mourning, as was his 
absent Queen, for the death of the late King 
of Denmark. 


TWO WARRIORS WHO HAVE GONE TO REST 


Gen. John M. Schofield was the last of the Union officers 
who had command of an independent army. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony was, next to Mrs. Stanton, the 
foremost champion of equal rights for women. 


~ 
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Persons in the Foreground 








THE BUSIEST MAN OF A BUSY GOVERNMENT 


The story is not new, but it keeps going the 
rounds, of the exchange of cablegrams once 
upon a time between Taft and Root. It was 
when Taft was Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines and Root was head of the War De- 
partment. 

“Rode forty miles on horseback. Feeling 
fine.” So cabled Taft. 

“Glad you are feeling fine,’ 
sponse; “how is the horse!” 

The story is illustrative, for the first thing 
one notes in William Howard Taft is his size, 
and the next thing one notes is his activity. 
“He walks erectly and sturdily,” writes the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, “as little bothered by his great weight 
as if he were a schoolgirl in a gymnasium.” 
Speaker Reed, when asked his weight by a 
curious friend, replied that no true gentleman 
would think of weighing more than two hun- 
dred pounds. Secretary Taft says he has 
amended that statement and made the limit 
three hundred pounds. Rumor says, however, 
that it is only within the last few weeks that 
he could qualify as a “true gentleman” even 
according to the amended standard. Here is 
a further little pen picture of him: 


, 


was Root’s re- 


“When Secretary Taft speaks, he speaks in a 
sunshiny roar. When he laughs, the surrounding 
furniture shakes and rumbles. When he goes 
forth, the room trembles. Yet he is as light on 
his feet as the frisky Beveridge. You expect to 
see his horse sag in the middle when Taft mounts, 
accompanied by his slender, lath-like companion, 
Col. Edwards, but Taft sits erect as an arrow 
and gallops around like a West Point graduate.” 

Secretary Taft’s importance in the present 
administration seems to be second to that of 
the President alone, which is saying a great 
deal, considering that Elihu Root is also a 
member of the administration. It was Taft 
who “sat on the lid” when tiie President went 
bear hunting. The measure closest to the 
President’s heart is, according to general re- 
port, the regulation of railway rates. That 
has nothing especial to do with the War De- 
partment over which Taft presides. Yet, when 
Senator Foraker opened the late Ohio State 
campaign with an attack on the rate-regulation 
program, it was Taft who was sent out there 


to reply for the administration. He did it 
effectively, and, in addition, with a side-sweep 
of his huge hand, so to speak, incidentally 
ended the political career of the Hamilton 
County boss, George B. Cox. It was Taft, 
again, who was made chiefly responsible for 
the Philippine tariff bill, and who, to 
achieve results, organized the congressional 
trip to Manila that converted to his way of 
thinking such unbending protectionists as 
Grosvenor and Dalzell, changed Bourke Cock- 
ran’s views very materially as to the question 
of independence, immediate and unconditional, 
for the Filipinos, and gave young Longworth 
a chance to bring matters to a definite and 
delightful understanding with Alice Roosevelt. 
And, again, it was Taft upon whom has been 
loaded the biggest constructive work our Gov- 
ernment has ever undertaken—the building of 
the Panama Canal. Undaunted by distances 
and tropical heat, his first move, when the 
canal was turned over to him, was to transpose 
his three hundred pounds of avoirdupois to 
the scene of operations at Panama, to study 
the problem on the ground. He is, in other 
words, Secretary of War, Colonial Secretary, 
and the President’s political spokesman. Yet, 
according to the same newspaper correspond- 
ent already quoted, he never seems to be in 
a hurry. “Taft is a mighty hustler, but there 
is nothing ‘strenuous,’ as that word has been 
defined in later days, about him. He hustles 
calmly. He disposes of immense quantities of 
work with an air of beneficent leisure. He 
goes riding, and wears a riding costume even 
more wonderful than his Chief’s, but no one 
prints pieces about it, although the spectacle 
of his immense legs athwart a heroically re- 
signed horse is really more worthy of preser- 
vation than the black slouch hat and combina- 
tion of statesman’s coat and weird breeches 
which distinguished the President.” 

The father of Secretary Taft was attorney- 
general in President Grant’s Cabinet. The 
present Secretary of War was naturally, there- 
fore, interested in political matters at an early 
age. That goes without saying, indeed, when 
we remember that he is an Ohio man. One of 
the stories of his early activity is of a thrash- 
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ing he administered to the editor of a sort of 
Town Topics paper in Cincinnati for libeling 
his father. Here is the story: 


“When he was young he was a reporter. There 
was an alleged society publication in the town of 
Cincinnati whose principal function was to print 
infamous libels on everybody who was prominent 
in Cincinnati. There was no use in suing it for 
libel, and the only remedy was to thrash the edi- 
tor whenever he was to be reached. This remedy 
had been tried by numerous aggrieved and mus- 
cular citizens without producing the least effect. 
Finally the sheet published a libel on Judge Al- 
phonso Taft, the young reporter’s father, who 
had been a member of Grant’s Cabinet. Taft, Jr., 
saw it and did not like it. He hunted up the edi- 
tor and asked if he were the editor. That person 
admitted it. 

“‘My name is Taft,’ said the large young re- 
porter, ‘and my purpose is to whip you.’ Where- 
with he drubbed the libelous editor. That person 
had been drubbed before, as already narrated; but 
the drubbing administered by Taft was so monu- 
mental, cataclysmic, cosmic, and complete that on 
the following day the editor suspended publica- 
tion and took himself thence. Cincinnati saw him 
no more. : 

“As for Taft, after thus purging the community, 
he washed his hands, and went down to the City 
Hall after an item for his paper.” 


There may be objections to this sort of sum- 
mary proceeding as an established method of 
action, but the regret seems to be widespread 
that’ polite society in New York, Newport, etc., 
has not developed a few young fellows of like 
robust temperament to teach a few lessons to 
the editor of Town Topics. 

Secretary Taft can strike as hard now as 
when he was a young reporter just out of col- 
lege. (He graduated from Yale in 1878, 
standing second in a class of 121 members.) 
His letter to Wallace accepting the latter’s 
resignation from the post of chief engi- 
neer to the Panama Canal Commission, his 
finding in'the Bowen-Loomis controversy, his 
answer to Poultney Bigelow’s charges, all at- 
test his hard-hitting ability. But, if the cor- 
respondent of The Times is to be believed, he 
does not get any enjoyment out of this sort 
of thing. We quote that correspondent again: 


“With all the swiftness and finality of Taft’s 
proceedings, the human side of him comes to the 
front in them more than it does with any other 
man of his kind in public life. When he drove 
Minister Bowen from the State Department, for 
instance, his action was as remorseless and. com- 
plete as Roosevelt’s. But having to do it grieved 
him. He struck the blow with a sigh. He firmly 
believed he was right, but the hardship of inflict- 
ing pain, of terminating an honorable career, was 
fully as present in Taft’s mind as the necessity 
of punishing a man who he believed deserved it. 
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Of Roosevelt, with all his fine qualities, that 
would be difficult to imagine. 

“This human side of Taft is the one which en- 
dears him most to those who meet him. It docs 
not detract in any degree from the great respect 
which is paid to his fine abilities and to his great 
force of character. In Washington folks are 
skeptical and cynical about public men, and even 
those who are admired are admired with limita- 
tions. Close contact rubs off a good deal of the 
illusion. But there are no limitations as to Taft, 
and with the respect that is accorded him by 
all those who come in contact with him there is 
mingled real affection.” 


That, coming from a leading Democratic 
paper, does not arouse any suspicion that it 
is published for political purposes. The col- 
umns of The Congressional Record of late 
show, indeed, more than one tribute of per- 
sonal esteem which Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen have paid to the Secretary in the 
midst of warm debates on a¢ ministration meas- 
ures. Yet in doing this they are quite pos- 
sibly adding to the popularity of a man who 
may carry the banner in the “pposing ranks in 
the next presidential contest. While Taft has 


‘declared in positive terms that he is not a 


candidate for the presidential nomination, it 
will take more than such a declaration to end 
the talk about him in that connection. The 
friends of other aspirants insist that the proper 
line of promotion for Taft is to the Supreme 
Court; but the politically weather-wise foresee 
in the next Republican national convention a 
contest between conservatives, with Vice-Pres- 
ident Fairbanks as their candidate, and pro- 
gressives of the Roosevelt stripe, with Taft as 
a candidate. “He stands four-square,” it is 
said, “on every plank of the Roosevelt plat- 
form,” representing much the same curious 
compound of conservatism and radicalism as 
that found in the President. 

The retirement in the near future of Judge 
Brown from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by reason of advanced age, has re- 
vived the rumor that Mr. Taft is to be given 
a seat on the highest bench of the land. Re- 
ports from the Washington correspondents are 
to the effect that the President has again posi- 
tively offered him the seat, and that he is 
now considering the acceptance of it. Even 
if he should accept, that would not necessarily 
remove him from the list of possible presiden- 
tial candidates, though it would be likely to 
make him a less probable candidate. And if 
he goes on the bench it is accepted as “mani- 
fest destiny” that he will be made Chief Jus- 
tice when Judge Fuller, now in his seventy- 
fourth year, retires. 
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“THE ONLY SAINT AMERICA HAS PRODUCED” 


This is the title that has been conferred by 
John Burns, M.P., upon Jane Addams, of the 
Hull House, Chicago. There is no need to 
quarrel with it as extravagant and unfair, since 
it was conferred by him in informal conver- 
sation and represents, of course, not a criti- 
cal judgment but a burst of glorious enthusi- 
asm. The enthusiasm is not peculiar to Burns. 
Wherever social reformers congregate the 
name of Jane Addams elicits a feeling that 
has a touch or something more than a touch 
of the adoration which the devout Catholic 
bestows upon the name of a saint. 

It was a Spanish bull-fight that put the fin- 
ishing touches to the process that evolved 
Jane Addams as she is now known. That 
bull-fight transformed her from a dreamer to 
a doer. She tells about it and about other ex- 
periences leading up to it in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

It may be said that she began her social set- 
tlement work, not fifteen years ago, as is gen- 
erally said, but when she was only six years 
old. Then she obtained her first sight of the 
poor section of a town of ten thousand, and 
her surprise at the fact that people were will- 
ing to live in such horrid little houses led to 
questions, and the questions led to a deter- 
mination that when she was grown up she 
would live in a handsome hig house, but would 
build it right in the midst of just such hor- 
rid little houses. That little seed-thought fell 
upon good ground, and she had a father whose 
wise words from time to time helped it to 
grow. She remembers his advice to her when 
she was but eight that she refrain from wear- 
ing her pretty new cloak to Sunday-school 
because it would make the other little girls 
without pretty cloaks feel so badly. She rumi- 
nated over that idea, too, and got out of it a 
wondering consciousness of the apparent in- 
equalities of mankind. When she was twelve 
she feund her father with a paper in his hand 
solemnly and sadly reflecting over the news 
of the death of Mazzini. As she had never 
heard of him and het father did not know 
him personally, she wis puzzled and asked 
questions, receiving what she has ever since 
regarded as a valuable possession, namely, “a 
sense of the genuine 1: *lationship which may 
exist between men who chare large hopes and 
like desires, even though they differ in nation- 
ality, language and creed.” She never thinks 


of this little conversation about Mazzini with- 
out recalling Mrs. Browning’s lines: 


“He wrapt his little daughter in his large 
Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or no.” 


But a more powerful experience came to 
her as a young lady traveling in London. She 
saw for the first time the overcrowded district 
of a great city at midnight. Here is the pic- 
ture as she tells it: 


“On Mile End Road, from the top of an omni- 
bus which paused at the end of a dingy street 
lighted by only occasional flares of gas, we saw 
two huge masses of ill-clad people clamoring 
around two hucksters’ carts. They were bidding 
their farthings and ha’-pennies for a vegetable 
held up by the auctioneer, which he at last scorn- 
fully flung, with a gibe for its cheapness, to the 
successful bidder. In the momentary pause only 
one man detached himself from the groups. He. 
had bidden in a cabbage, and when it struck his 
hand, he instantly sat down on the curb, tore it 
with his teeth and hastily devoured it, unwashed 
and uncooked as it was. He and his fellows-were 
types of the ‘submerged tenth,’ as our missionary 
guide told us, with some little satisfaction in the 
then new phrase, and he further added that so 
many of them could scarcely be seen in one spot 
save at this Saturday night auction, the desire for 
cheap food being apparently the one thing which 
could move them simultaneously. They were 
huddled into ill-fitting, cast-off clothing, the 
ragged finery which one sees only in East Lon- 
don. Their pale faces weré dominated by that 
most unlovely of human expressions, the cun- 
ning and shrewdness of the bargain-hunter who 
starves if he cannot make a successful trade, and 
yet the final impression was not of ragged, tawdry 
clothing nor of pinched and sallow faces, but of 
myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, nerveless and 
workworn, showing white in the uncertain light 
of the street, and clutching forward for food 
which was already unfit to eat.” 


That picture of the myriad hands groping 
upward always clutches at Miss Addams’s 
heart to this day whenever she sees a num- 
ber of human hands held up, even if they 
are the chubby hands of children raised in re- 
sponse to a teacher’s inquiry. One is reminded 
by it, too, of the picture (see Current Lit- 
ERATURE for August, 1905) by Leempoels, enti- 
tled “Destiny and Humanity.” 

At that time she was fresh from college and 
more or less of an invalid. A spinal difficulty 
had developed (interrupting a course in medi- 
cine which she was taking), and to the nerv- 
ous depression resulting she attributes in part 
the “preposterous conclusions” which she drew 
from this vision of squalor and sin. “It was,” 
she says, “a most fragmentary and lurid view 

















THE “ONLY SAINT” JOHN BURNS FOUND IN 
AMERICA 


The decisive experience in the life of Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, Chicago, was the witnessing of a Spanish 
bull-fight, and the shame that came of her keen enjoy- 
ment_of the spectacle. 


of the poverty of East London, quite as unfair, 
within its limits, as that recently presented by 
Jack London in his ‘Children of the Abyss.’ 
I should have. been told either less or more.” 
At the very moment when she witnessed this 
spectacle she was reminded of De Quincey’s 
“Vision of Sudden Death,” in which he tells 
of seeing two absorbed lovers step out sud- 
denly in the direct path of a huge mail-coach 
on which he was riding. He tried to cry out 
in warning, but could not make a sound be- 
cause his mind became entangled at once in 
an endeavor to recall the exact lines of the 
Iliad in which Achilles alarmed all militant 
Asia. Not until he could recall the lines was 
the temporary paralysis of his will removed, 
the shout given, the calamity averted. Some- 
thing like this experience of De Quincey’s 
entered into Miss Addams’s life at this point: 

“Fer two years in the midst of my distress over 


the poverty which, thus suddenly driven into my 
consciousness, had become to me the ‘Welt- 


schmerz’ as it were, there was mingled a sense of 
futility, of misdirected energy, the belief that the 
pursuit of caltivation would not in the end bring 
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either solace or relief. I gradually reached a 
conviction that the first generation of college 
women had taken their learning too quickly, had 
departed too suddenly from the active, emotional 
life led by their grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers; that they had developed too exclusively 
the power of acquiring knowledge and of merely 
receiving impressions; that somewhere in the pro- 
cess of ‘being educated’ they had lost that simple 
and almost automatic response to the human ap- 
peal, that old healthful reaction which results in 
activity from the mere presence of suffering or 
of helplessness; that educators have neglected 
what even the greatest modern apostlé of culture 
admitted, that ‘Conduct and not culture is three- 
fourths of human life.’” 


The idea of a social settlement began then 
to assume definite shape. She recalled the 
lines of Tomlinson: 


“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought, 
give answer,—what ha’ ye done?” 


For five years she went about dreaming 
about her plan, filling note-books with quota- 
tions and conversations and reflections, but 
doing nothing. 

And then came that Spanish bull-fight: 


“I was in Madrid with a little party of old 
school friends, including Miss Ellen G. Starr. 
We had been to see a bull-fight rendered in the 
most magnificent Spanish style, wl.cre, greatly to 
my surprise and horror, I found myself so swept 
away in a spirit of adventure and contest that I 
had seen five bulls and many more horses killed 
with comparative indifference. The sense that 
this was the last survival of all the glories of the 
amphitheatre, the illusion that the riders on the 
caparisoned horses might have been knights of 
a tournament, or the slightly-armed matadore a 
gladiator facing his martyrdom, and all the rest 
of the obscure yet vivid association which an his- 
toric survival always produces, had carried me 
beyond the endurance of any of the rest of the 
party. I finally met them in the foyer, stern and 
pale with disapproval of my brutal endurance, 
and but partially recovered from the faintness 
and disgust which the spectacle itself had pro- 
duced upon them. I had no defense to offer to 
their reproaches save that I had not thought 
much about the bloodshed; but in the evening the 
natural and inevitable reaction came, and in deep 
chagrin I felt myself tried and condemned by the 
whole situation as it had been revealed by this 
disgusting experience. It was suddenly made 
quite clear to me that I had lulled my conscience 
for years by a dreamer’s scheme, that a mere 
paper reform had become a defense for continued 
idleness, and that I had made it a-ratson d’étre for 
going on indefinitely with study and travel. The 
possession of this plan had given me an excuse 
to seek relief from the cathedrals and churches 
in order to visit an occa<ional hospital or orphan- 
age. It had made it seem necessary to study the 
beginning of early Christian Charity, and the 
changed attitude toward the slave ang/the poor 
which that wonderful group of Early Roman 
Christians represented, but in reality it made an 
excellent excuse for ergaging an archzologist to 
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interpret the catacombs day after day, and it 
afforded me an opportunity to travel to Ravenna 
with the sense of an important commissixn. I 
had persuaded myself that I was studying the 
galleries in Italy and Germany to trace the inti- 
mation of the coming social change as it was set 
forth by Botticelli and Diirer, their canvases sur- 
charged with pity for the downtrodden, and with 
longing for fuller human relations, while in real- 
ity I enjoyed the picture-galleries for themselves 
and for all they suggested. In short, I had be- 
come a dupe of a deferred purpose of 


“*The will that cannot itself awaken, 
From the promise the future can never keep.’ 


“T had fallen into the meanest type of self-de- 
ception in making myself believe that ai! this was 
in preparation of great things to come, and noth- 
ing less than the moral reaction following the ex- 
perience at a bull-fight had been able to reveal to 
_me that so far from following in the wake of a 
chariot of philanthropic fire, I had been tied to the 
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tail of the veriest ox-cart of self-seeking. I re- 
member repeating to myself the scathing words of 
Fader, 


“‘T use my love of others for a gilding 
To make myself more iair.’” 

The next January found her and Miss Starr 
in Chicago searching for a building in which 
to start their social settlement. For fifteen 
years now Hull House has been a rendezvous 
for those who do as well as dream, and a 
beacon-light to the poor and oppressed who 
would strive upward. Its object, as stated in 
its articles of incorporation, is: “To provide 
a center for a higher civic and social life; to 
institute and maintain educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises, and to investigate and 
improve the conditions in the industrial dis- 
tricts of Chicago.” 





THE SUNNY PERSONALITY OF ENRICO CARUSO 


How strictly the parents of Caruso, the 
greatest of living tenors, observed the deca- 
logue we do not know; but it is certain that 
they were zealous observers of another com- 
mand that far outdates the ten command- 
ments, that was, in fact, the first of all injunc- 
tions laid upon mankind: “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply.” There was a baker’s dozen of young- 
sters in the family ahead of Enrico, and ten 
more came to share the fun afterward, making 
twenty-four in all. The family lived in or near 
Naples and belonged to the peasant class. 
They lived, for the most part, out in the sun- 
shine, and the personality as well as the voice 
of Enrico seems to have retained a sunny qual- 
ity through all these thirty-two years of his 





existence. He is full of jollity and dearly 
loves to joke, and one of his entertainments 
is the drawing of caricatures of his associates, 
Conried, Blass, Scotti, Hertz, Plancgon, and 
the rest; and of many of his humorous car- 
toons he is himself the subject 

He sang at the age of ten, when playing 
about the streets of Naples, as the birds sing, 
because, he couldn’t help it. Nobody ever 
thought. much about his singing then except 
his mother. She used to stop her work to 
listen to him, and she was sure he would be 
great. No musicians, so far as he knows, 
were in the family before him, and his father 
positively disliked music of all sorts; so the 
mother’s belief was laughed at, especially by 


ee 





CARUSO AS A CARICATURIST 


His sketches of Alfred Hertz, tre Wagnerian conductor, in full action. 
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ONE OF A FAMILY OF TWENTY-FOUR 
CHILDREN 


“If the time ever comes,’”’ says Enrico Caruso, the 
great tenor, ‘* when I am convinced that I am extraordi- 
nary, it will be a danger signal. My art will decline. I 
will say to myself, ‘Caruso can do no wrong,’ and the 
belief will be fatal.” 


the father, who doesn’t believe, or professes 
not to believe, even to this day, that his 
son’s voice is anything extraordinary, though, 
Enrico says, “by sending him money I try to 
prove it.” 

“I had no teacher,” says Caruso; “I taught 
myself. I sang as I breathed—I breathed as 
I walked. Song was in the air about me.” 
When he was fifteen he had quite a local rep- 
utation, gained from singing in the churches 
of Naples; but he had to go to work as a 
mechanic to help earn a living for the fam- 
fly. He went into a factory where they made 
chemical products, and instead of sulking and 
mooning, he took a real interest in his work 
and kept his job. Three years later he met 
a distinguished baritone singer who reproached 
him for not properly cultivating his voice and 
took him to Maestro Vergine, who offered to 
teach him for three years and take twenty-five 
per cent. of his earnings for the first five years 
after he made his début. But friction came 
almost at once between pupil and teacher be- 
cause Caruso insisted on singing outside of 
school to earn a little money. At twenty he 
enlisted in the army, and his colonel became so 
interested that he relieved Caruso from all 
hard work and found him a teacher with whom 
to study. After a year and a half, one of his 
brothers became his substitute and Enrico was 
exempted from further service that he might 
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go back to Vergine. Six months later, in 1894, 
at the age of twenty-three, he made his début 
in Naples in “L’Amico Francesco.” The début 
was a brilliant success. Speaking of it, in 
Munsey’s Magazine, Emma B. Kaufman says: 
“The father remembers the day of his son’s 
first public appearance. So does half of Na- 
ples. It was in the Teatro Nuovo, and—won- 
der of wonders !—young Caruso was to receive 
forty francs a month for singing—just for 
singing! All day long the father went about 
chuckling to himself. They were going to 
pay Enrico to sing! He was to sing in ‘Amico 
Francesco,’ an opera by Signor Morelli, and 
people would give up lire to hear him!” Now 
Enrico receives $1,200 a night, and he has to 
spend 10,000 francs in a single season on the 
clothes which he wears when off the stage be- 
cause, he says complainingly, they tell him 
he must dress better in order to be appreci- 
ated. + 

Dignity does not weigh very heavily upon 
the great tenor. He is said to turn hand- 
springs occasionally behind the scenes, and he 
loves to trifle with his more dignified asso- 
ciates. Here, for instance, is a story Miss 
Kaufman tells of a practical joke played by 
Caruso upon another Italian opera-singer, 
Giraldoni: 


“Caruso is singing divinely one of his most fa- 
mous parts—Enzo in ‘La Gioconda.’ His friend 
Giraldoni meets him in the center of the stage. 
They bow with dignity, they shake hands with 
empressement. So it appears to the splendid, ex- 
pensive audience that fills the auditorium; but 
Giraldoni feels something in his hand, somethinz 
soft and smooth. He clutches it while Caruso 
whispers ‘Beware!’ Furtively Giraldoni looks 
down. He has in his hand an egg. ‘Beware, be- 
ware!’ He tries to give the egg to the chorus, 
but the men of the chorus adore Caruso, and will 
not spoil his joke. For the rest of that scene 
Giraldoni breathes forth melody gesticulating 
with one clenched hand in which he clutches an 
egg.” ° 


Here is another little incident as related by 
Caruso to Miss Kaufman of a joke played by 
Caruso upon Conried: 


“At mention of his comrades, Signor Caruso’s 
face is wreathed in reminiscent smiles. ‘Wait, 
wait!’ he cries, and flies from the room in a most 
un-tenor-like way. He rushes up-stairs, two steps 
at a timie. He returns breathless, his arms full 
of caricatures, his eyes twinkling at the prospect 
of showing them. 

“*Here—here is Conried as a type of your 
America!’ 




















“He turns.a paper on wuich he has caricatured 
the herr direktor with a telephone pressed to his 
ear. ‘That is the way you find him—busy al- 
ways—eternally busy, even when he is resting. 
This is the way he gives us his attention. I seek 
him full of trouble. He declares himself at my 
disposal. Instantly the telephone clangs. Some 
one at the other end of the wire claims one ear— 
only one is left to me. I determine to have both. 
I whisper. That night is the premiére of ‘“La 
Favorita.” Instafitly Conried drops the telephone. 
He is alarmed—excited. 

“*“What is it?” he cries. 
Caruso, speak!” 

“*The telephone rings in vain now. I have not 
only his two ears, but also his two eyes. I keep 
him in suspense, still whispering. 

“*“Are you hoarse?” he cries again. 

“*At last I answer. I whisper: 

“*«T do not know, because I have not tried to 
speak aloud.”’” 


“Are you hoarse? 


Caruso has his little superstitions. “Let 
me meet hay in the street,” he says, “a bale of 
hay, and I will dare any high note ever 
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reached for by a tenor. Hay represents in- 
fallible good fortune, just as passing under a 
rope or a scaffolding foretells sure disaster.” 

Physically, he is five feet nine inches high, 
but his rounded shoulders and thick neck give 
him a short, stocky appearance. His chest 
girth, in repose, measures forty-nine inches, 
and he can expand it to fifty-four inches. 
“His face is as unlined as a boy’s and his 
cheeks glow with health.” He has no con- 
cern with the scientific study of music, and his 
first attempt to sing in anything but Italian 
was his recent essay of the title role in 
“Faust,” in French. He refuses to worship 
himself, and he says: “Extraordinary people 
are uncomfortable, are they not? I am not 
of their class. If the time ever comes when 
I am convinced that I am extraordinary, it 
will be a danger signal. My art will decline. 
I shall say to myself: ‘Caruso can do no 
wrong,’ and the belief will be fatal.” 





THE LOVE STORY OF A FAMOUS STATESMAN TOLD 
BY HIS FAMOUS SON 


No more romantic career has been seen in 
British politics since the days of Canning than 
that of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who, 
famous at thirty and 
the virtual leader of 
his party at thirty- 
seven, was a broken 
and dying man at 
forty. He was espe- 
cially familiar to 
Americans as_ the 
Briton who, by mar- 
rying Miss Jennie 
Jerome, of New York, 
practically inaugu- 
rated that series 
of trans-Atlantic 
matches which is now 
said to be modifying 
the tone of the House 
of Lords. Now the 
son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the Win- 
ston Churchill who is 
Lord Randolph Churchi himself so conspicu- 
ave his parents much food ous a figure in the 
or thought by his peculiar- C h it- 

ommons, has wri 
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ities at this time. 





ten a life of his father* and in doing so, has 
revealed, as the London Post thinks, what 
manner of man he is 
himself. 

For it is thought 
not improbable that 
the lesson of his 
father’s life has sunk 
deeply into the son’s 
mind and that the 
tragedy and failure of 
it led Winston 
Churchill to abandon 
the Conservatives and 
go over to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, 


who has just _ be- 
stowed office upon 
him. Be that as it 


may, the son is cen- 
sured by the London 
Telegraph for telling 
the story of his fa- 
ther’s courtship with 
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His studies were not se- 
vere, but Lord Randolph 
stuck to them, com ge 
in after years, that they di 
not stick to him. 





*LORD RANDOLPH CHUR- 
CHILL. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
In two volumes. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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THE MOST BRILLIANT FAILURE IN 
POLITICS 
Lord Randolph Churchill, whose resignation from the 


Salisbury ministry was accepted to make room, it is said, 
for Arthur Balfour in political life. 


ENGLISH 


“a freedom from reserve” not common in 
England. The human interest of the nar- 
rative at this point is certainly intense and 
the young American girl most concerned was 
beautiful enough to warrant an even greater 
wealth of detail. Here is how the son offends 
against good taste in the opinion of a great 
British newspaper: 


“In August of 1873 Lord Randolph went to 
Cowes upon what proved to him a memorable 
visit. In honor of the arrival of the Czarevitch 
and the Czarevna the officers of the cruiser 
Ariadne, then lying as guard ship in the Roads, 
gave a ball, to which all the pleasure seekers who 
frequent the Solent at this season .of the year 
made haste to go in boats and launches from the 
shore and from the pleasure fleet. Here, for the 
first time, he met Miss Jerome, an American girl 
whose singular beauty and gifted vivacity had 
excited general attention. He was presented to 
her by a common friend. Waltzing made him 
giddy and he detested dancing of all kinds; so 
that after a formal quadrille they sat and talked. 
She was living with her mother and eldest sister 
at Rosetta Cottage, a small house which they had 
taken for the summer, with a tiny garden facing 
the sea. Thither the next night, duly bidden, he 
repaired to dine. The dinner was good, the 
company gay and attractive and with the two 
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young ladies chatting and playing duets at the 
piano the evening passed very pleasantly. She 
was nineteen and he scarcely twenty-four; and 
if Montaigne is to be believed, this period of 
extreme youth is love’s golden moment. That 
very night Miss Jerome told her laughing and 
incredulous sister that their new friend was the 
man she would marry; and Lord Randolph con- 
fided to Colonel Edgecumbe, who was of the 
party, that he admired the two sisters and meant, 
if he could, to make the ‘dark one’ his wife. 

“Next day they met again ‘by accident’—so runs 
the account I have received—and went for a 
walk. That evening he was once more a guest 
at Rosetta Cottage. That night—the third of 
their acquaintance—was a beautiful night, warm 
and still, with the lights of the yachts shining on 
the water and the sky bright with stars. After 
dinner they found themselves alone together in 
the garden and—brief courtship notwithstanding— 
he proposed and was accepted. 

“So far as the principals were concerned, every- 
thing was thus easily and sw ftly settled, and the 
matter having become so earnest all further meet- 
ings were suspended until the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Mr. Jerome, who was in America, 
had been consulted. Lord Randolph returned to 
Blenheim (seat of the Duke, his father) shaken 
by alternating emotions of joy and despondency. 
He had never been in love before and the force 
and volume of the tide swept him altogether off 
his feet. At one moment he could scarcely be- 
lieve that one so unworthy a_ he could have been 
preferred; the next he trembled lest all his hopes 
should be shattered by circumstances unforeseen.” 


Nor, indeed, was his anxiety without reason. 
Many and serious obstacles had to be en- 
countered. The duke could not understand 
how so deep an attachment could spring up be- 
tween young people after an acquaintance 
begun but three days previously. Mr. Jerome, 
from the remoteness of New York, was not 
very approachable on the subject of marriage 
settlements. Lord Randolph Churchill angrily 
declared that he would take Miss Jerome 
without settlements of any kind. Mr. Jerome 
at last made settlements that were handsome 
enough, and the match was made. It proved 
very happy. 

Had Lord Randolph consulted his wife, he 
would certainly have avoided the fatal mistake 
of his career. That much seems clear from 
the narrative of his son. Lord Randolph was 
a man with whom it was very hard to “get 
along.” He was not adapted for team work. 
Brilliant, eloquent, widely read, generous, 
there was that fatal imperiousness in his 
nature which made him chafe under tutelage. 
So, at the climax of his political career, he 
threw up his office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a pet. English dailies reviewing 
this biography take occasion to compare the 
son and the father. Winston is told that he 











possesses his father’s impatience and im- 
periousness and he is warned against those 
fatal qualities. Here is a paragraph from the 
biography which, we are assured, may turn 
out prophecy if this biographer of his famous 
. father does not beware: 


“Lord Randolph seemed at this time (1886) 
to have been separated only by a single step from 
a career of dazzling prosperity and fame. With 
a swiftness which in modern parliamentary his- 
tory had been excelled only by the younger Pitt, 
he had risen by no man’s leave or monarch’s favor 
from the station of a private gentleman to almost 
the first position under the crown. Upon the con- 
tinent he was already regarded as the tuture mas- 
ter of English politics. His popularity among the 
people was unsurpassed. He was steadily gain- 
ing the confidence of the sovereign and the re- 
spect and admiration of the most serious and en- 
lightened men of his day. His natural gifts were 
still ripening and his mind expanding. The House 
of Commons had responded instinctively to the 
leadership of ‘a great man of Parliament.’ 
Alike in the glare and clatter of the platform and 
in the silent diligence of a public department he 
was found equal to all the varied tasks which are 
laid upon an English Minister. If he were thus 
armed and equipped at thirty-seven, what would 
he be at fifty? Who could have guessed that ruin, 
utter and irretrievable, was marching swiftly upon 
this triumphant figure; that the great party which 
had followed his lead so blithely would, in a few 
brief months, turn upon him in abiding dis- 
pleasure; and that the Parliament which had as- 
sembled to find him so powerful and to accept 
his guidance would watch him creep away in sad- 
ness and alone?” 


Queen Victoria was among those who re- 
garded Lord Randolph at this time with keen 
displeasure. True, he had received from her 
Majesty the most complimentary of personal 
letters not long before his sensational resigna- 
tion; but after that event she conveyed to him, 
through her secretary, the knowledge that 
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THE FASCINATING MISS JEROME 


She received a proposal from Lord Randolph after a 
three days’ acquaintance and accepted him. 


he had fallen into disgrace with her. What 
he did was to tell the London Times of his 
resignation before he had informed the Queen, 
or, to be more accurate, before the Prime 
Minister had been given an opportunity to 
transmit the news. Her Majesty seems not 
to have had the remotest notion that Lord 
Randolph had quitted the ministry until she 
saw the announcement in the great London 


daily. 





THE MOST FAMOUS OF LIVING IRISHMEN 


John Edward Redmond embodies in his own 
person the antithesis of all the qualities com- 
monly associated with the English idea of a 
home-ruler, says the London Mail. The Mail 
is Mr. Redmond’s inveterate enemy politically, 
but it makes no secret of its liking and admira- 
tion of the Irish leader in his human aspect. 
That aspect, says the London daily, is simply 
delightful. In demeanor, it is true, Mr. John 
Edward Redmond—not to be confused with 
his brother Will—is as solemn and as grandly 


dignified as a foreign ambassador in court cos- 
tume. He dresses like a member of the royal 
family, but his head betokens an intellect sug- 
gesting Aristotle’s. Then there is that melo- 
dious voice. There is something in the plain- 
tiveness of it that makes women weep when- 
ever Mr. Redmond describes an Irish eviction. 
There is a buoyancy in the man’s laughter at 
unionism that is contagious. Mr. Redmond is 
the only member of the House of Commons 
known to have made Arthur Balfour laugh 
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THE SUCCESSOR. OF PARNELL 


ohn Edward Redmond was one of the minority which 
sided with Parnell when that uncrowned King of Ireland 
lost his grip upon the Home Rule party. 


heartily. With no trace of Hibernian accent, 
Mr. Redmond has so rare an elocutionary gift 
that labor members have begun to study his 
oratorical style in the house. He is the best 
speaker there to-day; but that is not saying 
much for him, adds The Mail. Many of the 
best speakers lost their seats in the recent 
landslide. 

Mr. Redmond is noted for a facial resem- 
blance to one or two great men in the past— 
Napoleon especially. He is of the middle 
height, with a short, thick neck encircled with 
the-old-fashioned collar. The rotundity of the 
figure, now that he has attained the age of 
fifty, is increasing visibly. Further: 


“Mr. John Redmond is the son of an Irish 
member; he was a barrister in England before 
he was called to the bar in Ireland, and he was a 
clerk at the vote office of the House of Commons, 
aged twenty-five, when Mr. Parnell ‘discovered’ 
him. He created a record the first day he was a 
member of Parliament. Hurrying from his con- 
stituency of New Ross to Westminster, he took 
his seat, made his maiden. speech, got up ‘a scene,’ 
and was suspended before the clock struck twelve. 

“That achievement stood him in good stead, for 
it saved him from going to prison for a certificate 
of character. His brother ‘Willie’ goes to prison 
occasionally, and the glory of it is shared by the 
family. Mr. Redmond has a superb gift of si- 
lence; ‘Willie’ is vocal on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Mr. Redmond is dignified in the highest 
degree; ‘Willie’ plays the buffoon with zest and 
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WIFE OF THE IRISH HOME RULE LEADER 


Mrs. John E. Redmond is admired for the tact with 
which she dispenses the hospitality of her London resi- 
dence to Home Ruler and Unionist alike. 


a frank impudence that make him a general 
favourite.” 


If fault may be hinted at, Mr. John—unlike 
Willie again—never can free himself from a 
tendency to pomposity. He tries hard, but he 
fails. The pomposity, however, is not offen- 
sive. Indeed, it delights his friends, and op- 
ponents make allowance for it. It actually 
completes the man and gives his leadership 
tone. To conclude: 


“He possesses undoubted ability and consider- 
able parliamentary talent. If he were a member 
of an English party he would perhaps receive a 
minor Cabinet office. In the full flight of his 
oration his importance and his figure seem to 
swell out and overshadow the clamorous throng 
at his feet. The eagle eye beams at the ringing 
cheers, or becomes stern and fierce as he hurls 
anathema at Mr. Wyndham. The tragic manner 
of Roscius alternates with the soul-thrilling de- 
meanour of the thunder-compelling Jove, and 
the right hand slips into the close-buttoned frock 
coat, bringing the shadow of Napoleon into the 
picture. 

“It is all very splendid, very imposing, and it is 
highly gratifying to the gentlemen from Ireland 
to feel that they possess the best orator on the 
Opposition side. If Mr. Healy is absent, Mr. 
Redmond is safe. If Mr. Healy is present, he 
feels as if a mine of satire were ready to explode 
at his feet. Mr. Healy does not like Mr. Red- 
mond, and makes game of this enemy of landlords 
for being a landlord himself and selling his farms 
at twenty-one years’ purchase. That is a sore 
point, which Mr. Healy never tires of rubbing.” 
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A ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


The London Tribune, a new English daily 
founded under Liberal auspices, has recently 
printed a series of letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which illuminate, in a peculiarly inti- 
mate way, the emotion and temperament of 
Charles Dickens, the famous English novelist. 
It appears from these letters, which have 
caused a sensation in the literary world and 
have evoked a spirited protest from the novel- 
ist’s-son, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, that there 
was a Weller in real life—a woman, not a man 
—who deeply influenced the author of the im- 
mortal “Pickwick Papers.” 

In February, 1844, Charles Dickens went to 
Liverpool to give an address at the Mechanics’ 
Institution. He was then thirty-two and in 
the full flush of his fame. He had been eight 
years married, and had three children. His 
marriage, as his intimate friends were aware, 
was not entirely happy, and later he and his 
wife separated, but “without a breath of seri- 
ous scandal on either side.” 

At Liverpool he was lionized, and after the 
address a musical entertainment followed. A 
Miss Christiana Weller played on the piano- 
forte and elicited tremendous applause. When 
the creator of Samuel Weller was introduced 
to Miss Weller there was “considerable mer- 
riment.” 

It is evident that Miss Weller was the girl 
to whom the owner of the letters now refers 
as “a young creature who, though in her 
early teens, was already a fine musician, whom 
Thalberg’s praise had half persuaded to think 
of music as a possible profession.” During the 
evening, it seems, Dickens could hardly take 
his eyes from her face. He was introduced, 
and he asked permission to call on her, which 
he did. He wrote to her impetuously: 


“Let me congratulate you with my whole heart 
on your brilliant achievements last night. Noth- 
ing could have been more successful, graceful, 
charming—triumphant in every particular. I felt 
a pride in you which I cannot express. I do not 
write to you therefore with the view of express- 
ing it, or giving language to my great delight; 
but merely to say that I can’t do either.” 


Here was plainly a case of romantic friend- 
ship—“that ambiguous force in the lives of 
all men of genius.” The second letter con- 





tained verses and was followed by a gift of 
Tennyson’s poems—a presentation copy to 
Dickens from the poet himself. But he gave 
her more than this—and now comes the 
strangest part of the story. He introduced to 
her a friend who had come from London to 
hear his address, and who promptly fell in love 
with her! Dickens found himself in a strange 
conflict of emotion. From Birmingham he 
wrote to his friend: “Good God! What a 
madman I should seem if the incredible feel- 
ing I have conceived for that girl could be 
made plain to anyone.” Later he expressed 
himself with even greater intensity: 

“My Dear,—— 

“I swear that when I opened and read your 
letter this morning {I laid down my pen to 
break the seal, being just shut up in my’ own 
room) I felt the blood go from my face to I 
don’t know where, and my very lips turn white. 
I never in my life was so surprised, or had the 
whole current of my life so stopped, for the in- 
stant, as when I felt, at a glance, what your letter 
said, which I did correctly. For when I came to 
read it attentively, and several times over, I 
found nothing new in it. This was not because 
it contained a word to astonish me, but because 
I never had imagined your remaining in Liver- 
pool; or seriously admiring her. . I ex- 
pected you in town any day—and have often won- 
dered within myself whether you would still have 
an interest in recalling, with me, her uncommon 
character and wonderful endowments. I know 
that in many points I am an excitable and head- 
strong man. and ride—Oh, God, what prancing 
hobbies !—and although I knew that the impres- 
sion she had made on me was a true, deep, honest, 
pure-spirited thing. I thought my nature might 
have been prepared to receive it, and to exagger- 
ate it unconsciously, and to keep it green long 
after such a fancy as I deemed it probable you 
might have conceived, had withered. So much for 
my injustice, which I must release myself of, in 
the first instance. 

“You ask me to write, and I think you want 
me to write freely. I will tell you what I would 
do myself if I were in your case, and I will 
tell you without the least reserve. 

“If I had all your independent means, and 
twenty times my own reputation and fame—and 
felt as irresistibly impelled toward her as I should _ 
if I were in your place, and as you do—I would 
not hesitate, or do that slight to the resolution 
of my own heart which hesitation would imply; 
but would win her if I could. I would answer 
it to myself, if any world’s breath whispered me 
that I had known her but a few days, that hours 
of hers are years in the lives of common women. 
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A NEW DICKENS TABLET 


Erected on the side of Bleak House, Broadstairs, Lon- 
don. Dickens lived in Bleak House many years and 
wrote some of his greatest works there. 


That it is in such a face and such a spirit, as a 
part of its high nature, to do at once what less 
ethereal creatures must be long in doing. That 
as no man ever saw a soul or caught it in its 
flight, no man can measure it by rule and rod. 
And that it has a right, in such lofty development, 
to pitch all forms laid down by bodies to the 
Devil—the only Being, as far as I know, who was 
never in love himself, or inspired it in others. 
“And to the father I would point out, in very 
tenderness and sorrow for this gentle creature, 
who otherwise is lost to this sad world, which 
needs another, Heaven knows, to set it right— 
lost in her youth, as surely as she lives—that the 
, course to which he is devoting her should not 
be called her life, but Death: for its speedy end 
is certain. I saw an angel’s message in her face 
that day, that smote me to the heart. He may 
not know this, being always with her; it is very 
likely he does not; and I would tell it him. Re- 
pose, change, a mind at rest, a foreign climate, 
would be, in a springtime like hers, the dawning 
of a new existence. I believe, I do believe and 
hope, that this would save her; and that many 
happy years hence she would be strong and hardy. 
But at the worst, contemplating the chance, the 
distant chance in such a case, of what is so dread- 
ful, I could say in solemn and religious earnest- 
ness that I could bear better her passing from 
my arms to Heaven, than I could endure the 
thought of coldly turning off into the world again 
to see her no more. . . . 
“As I live, I write the Truth, and feel it. 
“So many ideas spring up within me, of the 
quiet happiness we might enjoy abroad, all of 
us together, in some delicious nook, where we 
should make merry over all this that I don’t 
know whether to be glad or sorry at my own 
hopefulness. Such Italian castles, bright in sunny 
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days, and pale in moonlight nights, as I am build- 
ing in the air! - 

“T never was more in earnest, my dear ——, in 
my life—Always faithfully your friend, 


“CHARLES DICKENS. 
“P.S.—I don’t seem to have said half enough.” 


In two succeeding letters Dickens encour- 
aged the suit of this rather diffident aspirant 
for the lady’s hand. “At the father,” he says, 
“I snap my fingers. I would leap over the 
head of the tallest father in Europe if his 
daughter’s heart lay on the other side and were 
worth having.” Then, in the next letter: “I 
congratulate you with all my heart and soul 
a million times. It is a noble prize you have 
won.” A third letter, addressed to the young 
lady herself, tells its own story. We quote: 


“To my amazement I have found one friend of 
mine very much the worse for a visit to your 
town. Something comes over the paper like the 
light of a blush from you; I don’t know what 
is the cause of the effect, but it is very red. I 
mention it on account of its singularity—and 
losing the thread of my discourse in doing so (it 
is so very slight that it is hard to find) I must 
turn over leaf and look back. 

“Oh! My friend! I recollect. Yes. He went 
to Liverpool, and fell desperately, madly, irre- 
trievably in Love there, which was so perfectly 
natural (the circumstances of his case being quite 
uncommon, and his provocation enormous) that I 
could not find it in my heart to remonstrate with 
him for his folly. Indeed, I rather encouraged 
him in it than otherwise: for I had that amount 
of sympathy with his condition, which—but that 
I am beyond the reach, the lawful reach, of the 
Wings that fanned his fire—would have ren- 
dered it the greatest happiness and pleasure of 
my life to have run him through the body. In 
no poetical or tender sense, I assure you, but with 
good sharp steel. He fell in Love, this man, and 
after divers misgivings and hesitations and de- 
liberations, and all that, mentioned the fact— 
first to the winds, and to the gentle airs that 
blow in Mr. Radley’s bedchamber; and after- 
wards to—to Her. Well. He thought he was 
getting on hopefully, gently, reasonably, smoothly, 
and wrote as much to me in London. I immedi- 
ately threw up a small cap (sky blue), which I 
keep on a peg in my study for such joyful occa- 
sions as very seldom happen; and remained for 
some days perpetually casting it into the air and 
catching it again, in a transport of delight. 

“In the midst of this enthusiasm I was sum- 
moned down here (he visits hereabouts) to at- 
tend a funeral; and at this funeral I found him, 
to my great amazement, acting as chief mourner 
to his own hopes, and attending them to an early 
grave with the longest hatband and usefulest 
pocket handkerchief I ever saw in my life. At 
this I was very much surprised, and very sorry, as 
you will believe; and the sky blue cap (still in the 
air) fell down upon my head with the weight and 
velocity of a cannon-ball. 

“For I found out. when I came to talk to him, 
that the one wretchedness coming upon the head 
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of another—they always make a 
pyramid; God knows why—he had 
heard, in the very height of an- 
other distress, from her; and she 
had told him that he had been a 
little premature—and that there 
were other footprints in the field 
—and so forth. 

“But by little and little, I got 
the cap up again—not very high, 
but up—and there it is now, over 
my head, as I write. For I told 
him that as to other footmarks be- 
ing in that course, there might be 
a host, and yet the best flowers 
might grow up at last in the steps 
of the last man, if he were True, 
Unselfish, Manly, Honourable, Pa- 
tient, and Deserving. I told him 
that I had faith in such strong 
qualities never being inspired in 
a man’s heart for failing pur- 
poses—that I had a Faith in his 
possessing them, and carrying 
them gallantly into his attachment 
—and that I had as high and con- 
fident a Faith (oh, Heaven! what 
a boundless Faith it is!) in Her.” 


ed 





The sequel was idyllic, says 
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the unnamed holdder of the let- 
ters. It was a love story that 
Dickens might have “put in a 
book.” The girl gave her heart 
to the friend who had so good a second in 
this duel of the affections. .Further: 


“These letters remain to show the glowing 
heart of a man of letters with a genius for friend- 
ship. How far the lady felt the secondary influ- 
ence one can only guess; but her marriage with 


This was the first statue to Dickens erected in America. 
shown looking down at a figure of Little Nell. 


THE DICKENS STATUE IN PHILADELPHIA 


The novelist is 


the principal, which was celebrated after a delay 
of some years, proved to be of the happiest, and 
the couple had two children whose careers, had 
Dickens lived to follow them, might have re- 
warded him afresh for the generous pains and 
risks of a third person’s intervention in an affair 
of the heart.” 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HEINE’S DEATH 


“You men and women who wish to, deal a 
death-blow to the Philistines, gather yourselves 
together: an example is to be set; a crime is 
to be removed; a deed is to be done. 

“A universal singer must be greeted; a sol- 
dier must be honored; a laughter must be 
crowned. 

“On this seventeenth of February, half a 
century ago, he died in pain. 

“He has a burial monument in Paris. He 
has a monument in New York. He has a 
monument in Corcyra or Corfu. He has no 
monument in Germany.” 

With these ringing words, Alfred Kerr, in 
an article in Der Floh (Vienna), summons the 
German admirers of one of the greatest poets 
of the world to right the wrong which official 


Germany has for decades persisted in heaping 
upon Heine. “Let it become a monument of 
spite!” he continues. “It will pay the dead his 
due, and bring good cheer to many a living 
one. I shall not rest until the veil 
has fallen and the marble picture stands in 
the sun! Onward against the Philis- 
tines !” 

This call has found a friendly response even 
in the conservative press of Germany; while 
the liberal organs, such as the Jugend, Sim- 
plicissimus and Der Floh, devote one or more 
whole numbers profusely illustrated to the com- 
memoration of the semicentenary of the poet. 
“Will it find an echo also among the German 
people?” asks the editor of Die Neue Besells- 
chaft. “Would it were so! For thereby it 
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HEINRICH HEINE 
From a sketch by Richard Pfeiffer in Munich Jugend.) 


Heine’s “unique and unparalleled position in the 
world’s literature” is being celebrated in many coun- 
tries at this time. 


would set up a monument not only to the poet 
but also to itself.” 

This official enmity to Heine is considered 
the more astonishing because of the fact that 
he is probably the most widely read, as well as 
the most widely sung, of German poets, and 
that his popularity in this regard seems to be 


ever on the increase. (See article in CURRENT 
LITERATURE, March.) This attitude toward 
Heine is an indirect tribute to the enduring 
power of his satire, for which he brought 
down upon himself the hatred of contemporary 
Philistines —a hatred which seems so have 
been so deep-set as to have been transmitted 
as an instinct to their modern successors. All 
the admirers of Heine pay their disrespect to 
“the Philistines.” “Heine would not be 
Heine,” says Franz Mehring in Die Neue Zeit, 
“if the Philistines had not endless fault to find 
with him. Nor will this ever change so long 
as there are Philistines in the world.” Com- 
menting further on the causes of this hostility, 
the same writer remarks: 

“All in all, posterity still owes the genius of 
Heine everything for which his contemporaries 
remained indebted to him, and posterity has not 
so much to excuse it as had the contemporary 
world of Heine. The cause of this lies in the 


fact that Heine occupies quite a unique and un- 
paralleled position in the world’s literature; there 


is no other poet in whose works the colors and 
forms of the three great conceptions of the uni- 
verse that developed in the course of a century 
play so harmoniously into one another, bound to- 
gether in the unity of his artistic individuality. 
Heine called himself the last fabulous king 
of romanticism; but he also prided himself 
upon being a. fighter for the ideas of bourgeois 
liberty, and he took not a little credit to himself 
as having discovered communism in its corporeal 
reality and as having been its prophet. Nor was 
he one thing after the other, but everything at 
the same time, and he who regards him only from 
one of these points of view, from the romantic 
or from the bourgeois or from the proletarian, 
will always find him full of shortcomings and 
contradictions.” 


Of course Max Nordau has a word to say 
on this subject, and he says it in his character- 
istically forceful manner in the London Out- 
look. Heine’s world-wide reputation, he says, 
appears to be taken as a personal insult by the 
German Antisemites: 


“Let them rant! It is not in the power of such 
to detract the veriest atom from his undying 
fame; does not their impotent rage beating against 
that rocky eminence in the Rhine echo back in 
tumults of reverberating scorn to the haunting 
metre of the wondrous ‘Lorelei’? Heine’s mild 
and kingly ‘revenge’ has been his marvelous and 
unconquerable dominion over the spirit of all the 
German-speaking people. What German youth 
or maiden can tell the first throbs of their quick- 
ening love but in the simple eloquence of words 
Heine has given them? What German, when his 
heart is brimming ‘with emotion, but will find the 
surest vent for his pent-up feelings in Heine’s 
verses—nay, we might even say that no German 
can now write poetry without some faint rever- 
beration of Heinrich Heine’s incomparable music 
clinging to it in form or rhyme. Heine has 
stamped his own individuality upon Germany’s 
lyric poetry. His touch is not to be lightly 
brushed aside. She still speaks the language he 
taught her, now more than two generations since; 
the ‘Jewish taint,’ if such it is, is therefore, it will 
be seen, ineradicable, and even the poets must 
‘come to heel’ would they express themselves in 
verse.” 


Continuing, Nordau points out that, with the 
exception of Goethe and Schiller, “no other 
has done a tithe of what Heine has done to- 
ward spreading the knowledge of Germany’s 
literature beyond her frontiers. His position 
indeed is that of a German ambassador to the 
nations of foreign lands, yet his own country 
disowns him! Not the people, be it said: they 
read him, buy him, laud him as no other poet 
has been lauded; but ‘official’ Germany—that 
gang so incurably smitten with folie de grand- 
eur — which, swarming here, there and every- 
where, penetrates into the universities and 
lecture-rooms and permeates the press, the his- 
tories of literature, the very encyclopedia.” 
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It is to these fanatic elements that Nordau 
attributes the fact that Germany has thus far 
failed to put up a monument to his name. 
Seven Greek towns, he reminds us, dispute to 
this day the honor of having been the birth- 
place of Homer; and now some seven German 
cities—among them Berlin, Diisseldorf, Col- 
‘ ogne and Frankfort-on-the-Main—are each 
vying for the honor of being known as the one 
that has refused to permit the erection of a 
statue within her walls to the memory of 
Heinrich Heine, although his admirers have 
promised to furnish the site. 

England, France, America and almost every 
civilized country joins in celebrating the anni- 
versary of Heine. The London Bookman has 
issued a “Heine number” with portraits and 
articles. The popularity of Heine is deemed 
particularly astounding when we come to 
consider the marked individualistic style of 
his poetry, which renders it exceptionally dif- 
ficult of translation—a style so full of subtle 
beauty and meaning that it defies analysis, and 
therefore is impossible to reproduce. It is 
conceded that the best translation of the poems 
of Heine is that by an American, Charles 
Leland, of “Hans Breitmann’s Ballads” fame. 

Paul Bourget, the eminent French novelist, 
pays high tribute to Heine. He recalls his 
lonely “mattress-grave,” and the witty remark 
with which he received Berlioz: “You visit 
me? You are always original!” Among his 
intimate friends in Paris were Théophile 


Gautier and Honoré de Balzac. Bourget men- 
tions Gautier’s touching account of Heine’s 
burial in the cemetery of the Montmartre: 


“The weather was gloomy and cold. Only a 
few men followed the hearse, and a short time 
afterward the only French poet who could be 
compared with Heine, for his thrilling passion, 
eloquence and irony, for his graceful, glowing and 
mad imagination—Alfred de Musset—was also 
to follow him without honors, almost without 
friends. Where is there a more touching pic- 
ture to be found of human detachment and es- 
trangement than that connected with these two 
geniuses of absolute honesty even in the midst 
of their most brilliant fame!” 

Dr. Isidor Singer, managing editor of the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, recently published in 
this country, gives (in the New York Sun) 
the following striking passage from Heine’s 
will which, if authentic, reveals the poet in a 
more evenly religious mood than those who 
know Heine are wont to credit him with even 
in the most solemn moments: 


“For four years past I have abdicated every 
sort of philosophical pride and have returned to 
religious ideas and feelings. I die believing. in 
the One and Eternal God, Creator of the world, 
whose mercy I beseech for my immortal soul. 
I regret having sometimes spoken in my writings 
of sacred things without the reverence which is 
their due, but I was drawn aside rather by the 
spirit of my epoch than by my individual leaning. 
If, unknown to me, I have offended against right- 
eous custom and morality, which is the true es- 
sence of all monotheistic beliefs, I ask pardon 
therefor of God and mankind.” 





























HEINE AS HE APPEARS TO— 


The Clericals 


The Sentimental Girl 


The German Censor 
—Der Floh (Vienna. 
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The Custom-House now in process of con- 
struction in New York city is probably the 
most beautiful of its kind in the world. Archi- 
tecturally, it is the creation of Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert, one of the designers of the St. Louis 
Exposition ; artistically, it affords a setting for 
the combined efforts of a dozen of our leading 
sculptors. Mr. Charles de Kay, who writes 
at length of the new building in The Century 
(March), pronounces it “a credit to the city,” 
and expresses gratification that “at least some- 
thing has been done to blunt the reproof that 
New York, a. city by the sea, great through 
the ocean and our magnificent waterways, 
rarely remembers the sources of her wealth 
and greatness.” Mr. De Kay reminds us of 
the significance of the Custom-House as “one 
of the edifices of our cities which betokens the 
centralization that took place when, after a 
world of bickering and provincial meanness, 
the several colonies agreed to surrender many 
of their old powers for the good of the nation 
at large.” He speaks feelingly, also, of the 
experiences which the incoming traveler is 
compelled to undergo at the hands of Uncle 
Sam in these edifices, and further regrets that 
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NEW YORK’S ARTISTIC CUSTOM-HOUSE 











the architect has not seen fit to express these 
harrowing experiences in the sculptural deco- 
rations, as the workmen in the cathedrals of the 
Old World at times expressed their not always 
flattering opinions of the ecclesiastics. 

The new building is to be seven stories high. 
Elegance is not here, says Mr. de Kay, nor 
delicacy; but power. And in such a building, 
surrounded by towering shapes, the note of 
power is not at all out of place. Further: 









“The front of nearly two hundred feet from 
Whitehall on the east to the Battery Park on the 
west looks down on the old space before the old 
fort where once the citizens met for sport or 
angry town riots, but where now the trolleys 
grind along on their elliptical orbits. And an 
imposing front it is: walls of granite from the 
Penobscot, with deep embrasures for the win- 
dows and ranges of columns before three of the 
stories, girders and beams of steel instead of 
should last forever. Deep it goes, seven feet 
wood, floors of terra-cotta and concrete unassail- 
able by fire; beetling cornice; mansard roof, with 
copper and red slate rising behind a French 
Renaissance balustrade—here is an edifice that 
below high-water level, where the concrete floor- 
ing of the cellar is braced downward against the 
lifting force of the tide. Its massive form and 

























THE NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE 


Regarded as the most beautiful Custom-House in the world. Architecturally, it is the creation of Mr ‘Cass 
Gilbert; artistically, it affords a setting for the combined efforts of a dozen of our leading sculptors. 
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BEING ERECTED IN NEW YORK 





“ROME” 
By Frank Edwin Elwell 


One of twelve striking sculptural figures set above the cornice of the main front of the new Custom- 
House and representing countries and maritime centres. 
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“ENGLAND” 
By Charles Grafly 


«comparatively low roof-tree contrast with the 
sky-scrapers that tower about the Bowling 
Green.” 


Proceeding to a description of the remark- 
able sculptural features of the building, Mr. 
de Kay says: 


“The granite capitals of the columns contain 
a head of Mercury and the winged wheel, for 
commerce and transportation respectively. Over 
the arch of the entrance presides a head of Co- 
lumbia by Alfano. To right and left, over the 
arch, are heads of panthers, to represent the most 
important among the wild beasts found by the 
colonists. The keystones of the flat arches in 
the windows of the main story, which light the 
offices of the collector of the port, are carved 
with masks of races. There is the Caucasian, 
with accessories of oak branches, the Hindu with 
the lotus, the Latin and the Celt with grapes, the 
Mongol with poppy-heads, the Eskimo in his hood 
of fur, the coureur de bois with pine-cones. These 
are the work of Alfano, after the designs of the 
architect. Other decorations of a minor sort are 
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dolphin masks grotesquely treated, forms gener- 
alized from kelp, with a nautilus, the classic rud- 
der and the trident, or the conventionalized wave 
—things that suggest the sea without being literal 
or realistic. The caduceus of Mercury also ap- 
pears. Under the arch of the main entrance are 
the arms of the city by O’Connor, with an eagle 
superposed and winged figures in somewhat ‘An- 
glo-Saxon’ attitudes for supporters, instead of 
the sailor and Indian usually seen in that posi- 
tion.’ 


Most notable of all are the sculptural groups 
by Daniel C. French on four rectangular piers 
in advance of the building, and the row of 
twelve single figures by various sculptors in 
the attic above the cornice. To quote again: 


“In accordance with the disposition of the col- 
umns below, of which they form the embellish- 
ment and crown, these twelve statues are ar- 
ranged in four couples and four separate figures. 
These, corresponding with the two outer col- 
umns on the east, are figures of Greece and Rome 
by Elwell, while the two columns on the west 
are indicated or finished above by figures repre- 
senting France and England, designed by Grafly. 
The two columns to the left of the main entrance 
have high above them figures of Venice and Spain 


























“GENOA” 
By Henry Augustus Lukeman. 
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by Tonetti, while those on the right have figures 
of Holland and Portugal by Louis Saint Gau- 
dens. These four last-mentioned countries are 
represented by figures of remarkable richness. 
There remain those that crown the single col- 
umns, not brought together in pairs—Pheenicia 
by Ruckstuhl, Genoa by Lukeman, the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms by Gelert, and Germany by 
Jaegers. Thus, while the attic above the entab- 
lature—if one can use such classical terms in a 
building that is far from coldly classic—is en- 
riched by statues in the round, an attempt has 
been made to marshal them with the idea of 
having the richest, most embellished statues near 
the center. 

“The four groups by French represent as many 
continents. On one side of the entrance is Eu- 
rope, on the other America. Europe is in armor; 
behind her are prows of ships, and she holds the 
sphere of empire. America represents commerce; 
she has various products at her feet, and behind 
her stands an Indian. The group at the eastern 
end is Asia, seated like a Buddha and attended 
by a tiger. That at the western end is Africa, a 
veiled figure whose attending form is the sphinx. 

“The most salient statuary, that which catches 
the eye at first, embodies the chief divisions of 
the globe and the races and peoples which have 
done most to further a knowledge of those divi- 
sions by the enterprise of their discoverers, ad- 
venturers, and traders, from the Pheenicians in 
the dawn of history to the Germans, last to seek 
colonies and become a sea power, pouring out 





“ VENICE” 
By Francois Michel L. Tonetti. 
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“ DENMARK” 


By Johannes Gelert. 


their treasure in the endeavor to obtain more of 
the earth’s surface for their teeming millions, and 
angry with their emigrants because they prefer 
the security of an established country where their 
vote counts, to the uncertainties of a colony ter- 
rorized by soldiers and officials.” 


And finally, says Mr. de Kay, the new Cus- 
tom-House is not only beautiful but practical. 
The old Custom-House on Wall Street, with 
its domical interior, its deep and gloomy porch, 
its row of twelve monolithic columns, is full 
of concessions to the fashions of the day in 
which it was erected; but like many buildings 
in New York, it was not adapted to the nar- 
row street on which it raises its gloomy, pri- 
son-like walls. he new building shows a 
better adaptation. Though sky-scrapers sur- 
round it, yet they cannot shut out the light 
nor intefere with the view, and the changes 
made will be found conducive to comfort and 
the prompt despatch of business. 
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THE WEIRD AND SOLITARY GENIUS OF WIERTZ 


In a neglected garden in the suburbs of 
Brussels stands a building of rude timber and 
bare plaster known as the Wiertz Museum. It 
is visited daily by tourists from all parts of 
the world, and shelters one of the most remark- 
able collections of pictures ever exhibited. “A 
pictorial pandemonium, a Vatican of eccen- 
tricity,” Christian Brinton, the American art 
critic, calls it. “On the walls,” he says, “rages 
an eternal conflict between good and evil, be- 
tween beauty and horror. The majestic and 
the trivial are here grouped side by side just 
as they sprung from their creator’s seething, 
incongruous fancy. Visions of relentless, com- 
pelling power are succeeded by cheap devices 
and panoptical tricks scarcely worthy of the 
rudimentary imagination of a child. Senti- 
mentality of the sugary, Raphael-Bouguereau 
brand is offset by dramatic vivisections and 
deliberate diablery from which the most cal- 
lous visitor shrinks in spontaneous terror and 
disgust. All periods from the classic to the 


ultra-modern and morbid, all episodes from 
the ‘Education of the Virgin’ to a ‘Scene in 
Hell,’ throng this curious graphic cosmos.” 





‘THE REVOLT OF HELL AGAINST HEAVEN” 


A lurid masterpiece by Antoine Wiertz, showing 
“masses of writhingijdemons and avalanches of riven 
rock.” 


It is just a hundred years since the birth of 
Antoine Wiertz, the Belgian painter whose 
pictures are thus exhibited; and the anniver- 
sary has been made the occasion of celebrations 
and of articles on his life and work. Mr. 
Brinton, who tells the story of Wiertz’s career 
in the New York Bookman, finds in all the his- 
tory of art, so rich in extraordinary personali- 
ties, no figure comparable to that of Wiertz. 
He says: 


“Wiertz, through the sheer power of abnor- 
mality, forced himself into the company of the 
great, unforgettable masters of his own and of 
former days. He was not a Rubens, nor a Michel- 
angelo, as he fondly supposed, but by measuring 
himself against such spirits during a lifetime of 
exalted endeavor he has succeeded in being re- 
membered along with them. Ambition, however 
colossal, is an insufficient asset, yet when that am- 
bition is expressed in transcendent manifestations 
of misguided genius, the result is formidable. No 
one can look at Wiertz’s tortured canvases, or 
trace the story of his titanic and pitiful life strug- 
gle, without feeling the spell of an abounding in- 
dividuality. He seizes upon you like a nightmare, 
conjuring up visions repulsive and beseeching. 
Instinctively you believe that there lurks some- 
whefe within the man and his work a _baffled 
beauty, a sublimity which, by the merest mis- 
chance, became grotesque stupidity or tragic in- 
completion.” 

Wiertz’s father was a ‘soldier, a man of 
“noble and virile soul,” who exercised great 
influence over his son. Aside from a consum- 
ing passion for fame and success he tried to 
impress on the boy’s character two cardinal 
qualities—a_ stoical indifference to mortal 
trouble and an enduring contempt for pecuni- 
ary reward. His own martial spirit became 
in the son an unquenchable thirst for artistic 
fame. “My brushes,” Antoine would often 
declare, “are my lances, a canvas is my bat- 
tle-field.” Playing beside his mother he one 
day exclaimed that he wished to become a 
king. “Why?” she asked, thinking that his 
mind was centered on the pomp and ceremony 
of regal pageantry. “So that I might become 
a great painter,” the boy replied reverently. 
Young Wiertz never for an instant doubted 
his destiny, and he believed that he was 
nightly visited by the luminous apparition of a 
tall figure, wrapped in a flaming mantle and 
wearing a Spanish hat, in whose hands was 
borne aloft. a banner on which gleamed in 
letters of fire the word “Anvers.” It was the 
spirit of Rubens, he said, summoning him to 
Antwerp, and to Antwerp he proceeded at 
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the age of fourteen. At this point we quote 
from Mr. Brinton’s narrative: 


“Possessing nothing save his pension of 100 
florins a year, the young enthusiast desired little 
beyond ‘bread, colors and sunlight,’ though often, 
indeed, he was forced to do without all three. 
He worked at the Academy under Herreyns and 
Van Brée and lived in a miserable attic room 
too low for him to stand upright in and almost 
too short to accommodate him when lying down. 
Though only fourteen, he was tall and fully de- 
veloped physically, having the stature of a grown 
man, his pale, mobile features being already cov- 
ered with a luxuriant black beard. In his pitiful 
cell was neither stove nor fireplace, and through 
the battered casement used to blow at wil! bitter 
winds or puffs of snow. The room was a chaotic 
jumble of books, papers, anatomical studies, mu- 
sical instruments and the various paraphernalia 
necessary to the practice of sculpture, painting 
and engraving. At times it grew so cold that 
the zealous student was forced to take to his bed, 
and more than once fell asleep with crayon in 
one hand and scalpel in the other. It was a 
gruesome retreat; against the bare wall dangled 
a skeleton, and opposite the door grinned a clev- 
erly painted death’s head. Few visitors, however, 
ever crossed the threshold, for Wiertz was even 
then regarded as an eccentric, and between him- 
self and the world was slowly erecting an impreg- 
nable barrier. His fellow-pupils openly sneered 
at the strange recluse of the Rue du Pont-Saint- 
Bernard whose gods were Rubens, Michelango, 
Corneille and Mozart and whose only goddess 
was—Glory. He was a phenomenally gifted mu- 
sician, playing numerous instruments, and would 
often divert his fancy in this way, while below 
on the street passers-by would pause and listen 
to those wild, haunting strains floating on the 
midnight air. Although he lived for years in ab- 
ject poverty, he did so partially from principle. 
Outside of a few portraits he never made the 
slightest attempt to sell his work. A wealthy 
connoisseur once called and offered an excellent 
figure for a certain sketch. ‘Keep your gold,’ 
cried Wiertz imperiously; ‘it is the death of the 
artist !’” 


In his twenty-sixth year Wiertz went to 
Rome, and consecrated himself to the produc- 
tion of a masterpiece. It was his ambition to 
fasten on heroic canvas the great poetry of 
the Homeric period. He was steeped in the 
Iliad, and kept it under his pillow. “It is sin- 
gular how the reading of Homer frenzies me,” 
he said; “I think continually of the struggle 
between Ajax and Hector. It is they who 
transport me most when I think of producing 
a great work. They inspire me with a sort 
of heroism, and the desire to combat the great- 
est masters. I dare challenge the greatest 
colorists; I want to measure myself with Ru- 
bens and Michaelangelo!” The result of 
his efforts, “The Greeks and Trojans Con- 
tending for the Body of Patroclus,’ was 
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WIERTZ'S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


«This celebrated Belgian painter was born just a hun- 


dred years ago. His gallery in Brussels, bequeathed to 
the State and preserved as he left it, has been termed 
“a pictorial pandemonium, a Vatican of eccentricity.” 


worthy of his travail. When exhibited in 
Rome, the picture created a profound sensa- 
tion. Thorwaldsen, greatly impressed, said: 
“This young man is a giant.” “Quida,” the 
famous novelist, wrote of the painting: 


“The canvas seems to breathe the very soul of 
Homer. The Menelaus with his eyes aflame and 
his beard blown by the fierce breaths of war; the 
beautiful, nude body stretched amidst them, dis- 
sected as by a troop of lions and a pack of 
wolves; the young son of Panthus, who falls-be- 
neath the steel, like a young olive-tree beneath 
the axe; the perfection of the anatomy; the life 
and haste and majestic ferocity of the conflict; 
the innumerable tones given in the palpitating 
flesh of the living warriors, and the bruised pallor 
of the fallen dead; the whole conception of the 
composition, into which a passionate love and 
instinct for the Homeric age has been poured in 
a flood of heroic feeling; all these together form 
a work upon which, surely, none can look without 
emotion and by which Wiertz may be said, with- 
out presumption or arrogance, to have realized 
the ambition of his life—to ‘rival Rubens.’ 
Those who go to it fresh from that cathedral [in 
Antwerp] where Rubens in his two masterpieces 
fills the whole temple with his glory, will not 
find the ‘Patroclus’ either poor or pale. That 
the majestic strength of Rubens can ever find 
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“THE MAN OF THE FUTURE REGARDING THE THINGS OF THE PAST” 


In this picture Wiertz portrays a man of the coming generations—a giant as compared with those who live to- 
day—looking with curiosity, amusement and a certain contempt on the cannon, the thrones, the sceptres, the battle 


flags of our time. 


its full equal in any, or his lustre of color in 
any, is still to be doubted; but that, of modern 
painters, Wiertz does, in strength of execution 
and power of hue, come the nighest to his master, 
can hardly be disputed.” 


Flushed with success, the young artist took 
his picture to Belgium, where it was placed on 
free exhibition and won many tributes. Then 
he turned to Paris, the city that, most of all, 
he longed to conquer; but now he met with 
defeat and disaster. After interminable de- 
lays the picture was hung in the Salon d’Hon- 
neur of the Louvre, but was skied so cruelly 
as to be barely distinguishable. It was ignored 
by press and public alike. Wiertz turned 
away, heart-broken. It was a blow from 
which he never recovered. 

Next he went to Liége, where he settled 
down with his old mother and obtained from 
the town the privilege of stretching an enor- 
mous canvas in an abandoned church which 
became his studio. Here he created the fan- 
tastic “Revolt of Hell against Heaven,” with 
masses of writhing demons and avalanches of 
riven rocks. The death of his mother drove 
him to Brussels, where, housed in a deserted 


factory, he completed “The Triumph of 
Christ,” which shares with “Patroclus” the 
honor of being his best work. It was this 
picture which induced the Belgian Government 
to realize his life-dream and to provide him 
with a studio which should contain all his 
pictures and revert to the state upon his 
death. The record is filled out by Mr. Brin- 
ton: 


“Apart from the pictures he had previously 
painted it took the artist just fifteen years to fill 


the remaining space at his disposal. A portion 
of this time was passed in writing his ‘Flemish 
School of Painting’ and numerous other bro- 
chures, pamphlets and tractates as well as in 
modelling, for sculpture was also one of his 
minor passions. During many baffling months 
he devoted his energies to the study of chemis- 
try with a view to perfecting his peinture mate, 
a combination of fresco and oil painting having 
more fluency of handling than the former and 
possessing none of the latter’s often irritating re- 
flective quality. It was, of course, necessary for 
him to continue painting portraits ‘pour la soupe,’ 
as he would say, and during his less exalted 
moments he perpetrated various ‘petites bam- 
boches,’ or serio-comic platitudes utterly without 
interest or distinction. He lived a rigidly isolated 
life, rarely venturing out, though adjoining the 
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studio he devised a miniature ‘jardin géo- 
graphique,’ in which he used to promenade, fancy- 
ing himself in different parts of the world. He 
labored ceaselessly, it being his hope some day 
to enlarge his museum to three times its actual 
size and paint a continuous epic of civilisation of 
which the portion already completed was merely 
a preface. Yet this grandiose dream was not 
to be realized. Death, who had long since gazed 
fixedly upon him from the walls of his narrow 
Antwerp mansarde, at last claimed him for that 
dim kingdom which is all dreams, all phantoms.” 


It is useless to pretend that the art of 
Wiertz possesses any particular esthetic sig- 
nificance, says Mr. Brinton, in conclusion. 
He “occupies a decidedly rickety seat in the 
Pantheon of the masters,” we are told, and 
“entered not by day between wide, lofty por- 
tals, but one stormy night through the back 
door and up dingy, crooked stairs.” Though 
at the outset he may have had some hint of 
the plastic fervor of Michelangelo, some echo 
of the chromatic fire of his revered Rubens, 
“these gifts were quickly swallowed up in a 
boundless sea of personal vanity and vaunting, 
arrogant ambition.” If “a gleam of the spirit- 
ual evocation of Blake” now and then shone 
forth, it was only to be rendered dull and lus- 


terless by the heavy pomposity of a Hayden. 


Courtesy of The Bookman. 
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“Not the least of Wiertz’s shortcomings is that 
he was a perpetual borrower. His particular di- 
vinities he constantly laid under contribution and, 
not satisfied with them, he often looked else- 
where. Upon ‘Happy Times’ has settled the Ver- 
gilian quietude of Poussin. Back of “Two Young 
Women or the Beautiful Rosine’ looms the elo- 
quent and occasionally voluptuous fantasy of 
Delacroix. The single original note Wiertz 
sounded lies in a series of social studies which 
includes ‘Orphans,’ ‘Premature Burial,’ ‘Hun- 
ger, Madness and Crime,’ ‘The Last Cannon’ and 
‘Thoughts and Visions of a Severed Head.’ Each 
is a sermon with scant attempt at disguising the 
text—one pleads for charity, one for cremation, 
one against war, and another against capital pun- 
ishment. It is obvious that more restraint and 
less crapulous horror, less of the stench of the 
charnal house, would have heightened the efficacy 
of these appeals. 

“Wiertz fancied himself a soldier of advanced 
thought, a ‘chasseur d’idées.’ In distorted meas- 
ure he possessed the brain of a philosopher, the 
imagination of a poet and the fervor of a pa- 
triot. Endowed with acute organic susceptibility, 
he seemed destined from the first for martyrdom. 
He was tragically out of sympathy with his age 
and time. He lived the life of a lost Titan, al- 
ways alone, always harassed. His invincible de- 
votion to his career, his austere vows of poverty 
and of celibacy—vows which were neyer for- 
sworn—did not, in the end, constitute Wiertz one 
of the gods or redeemers of art. Through rea- 
sons beyond the control of his troubled spirit he 
descended from Olympus into the recesses of 
dark Avernus.” 


“THE GREEKS AND TROJANS CONTENDING FOR THE BODY OF PATROCLUS 
This painting, after the style of Rubens, is regarded as Wiertz’s masterpiece. 
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THE ANARCHIST SPIRIT IN MODERN LITERATURE 


It is somewhat startling to be told that most 
of the greatest literature of the present day is 
dominated by the anarchist spirit. Mr. Will- 
iam Bailie, who sustains this contention in the 
foreword to his new monograph on Josiah 
Warren,* defines anarchism so broadly, how- 
ever, as to make his statement less disquieting 
than it would at first appear. - According to 
his definition, anarchism is about the same as 
revolt, for it is the tendency which “questions 
the supremacy of the State, the infallibility of 
statute laws, and the divine right of all au- 
thority, spiritual or temporal.” Of this tend- 
ency he is himself a champion, and proudly, 
not apologetically, he analyzes and defines the 
forces and influences which he finds grouped 
under the definition.. From his standpoint there 
is nothing unworthy or immoral in the philos- 
ophy of anarchism, for among its apostles are 
some of the world’s greatest teachers. The 
popularly conceived anarchist, “that moral 
monstrosity, the yellow journalist anarchist, 
with bombs in his hands and murder in his 
heart,” is not of the same species. “It is not 


*JosIAH WARREN, THE First AMERICAN ANARCHIST. By 
Wiliam Bailie. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Courtesy cf The Bookman 


favorable to the spread of exact knowledge 
that this lurid creation should represent the 
only conception of anarchism familiar to an 
uncritical public.” Instead we are pointed to 
the anarchism of literature, where “an essay 
of Spencer, a story of Tolstoy, a novel of 
Zola, a drama of Ibsen, a poem of Whitman, 
add more force to the anarchist tendency in 
one year than opposing power can suppress in 
a century.” This literary anarchism is fur- 
ther described as being “nota cult, nor a party, 
nor an organization, neither is it a new idea, 
nor a reform movement, nor a system of phi- 
losophy,” but solely a tendency which has its 
place in the life of our times, a social force 
making for the completer unfolding of human 
character. “Like the ocean’s action on the 
oldest rocks, literature is a solvent ever work- 
ing on men’s minds. It dissolves outgrown 
conceptions, breaks down the ancient strata of 
ignorance and prejudice, and at the same time 
begins to build up new ideas, hopes and as- 
pirations.” 

Ibsen is presented as a marked example of 
the anarchist spirit in literature. The work 


of this great dramatist is permeated by a 


“PREMATURE BURIAL” 
One of Wiertz's most gruesome studies. 
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“A SCENE IN HELL” 


Here Wiertz portrays Napoleon confronted by “desolate widows and orphans and parents bereaved of their 
children, bearing in their hands the reeking members of their beloved dead ones; phantoms cursing him to his face 


and proffering to him to drink a streaming cup of blood.” 


steady purpose. 


“His great illuminating idea 
is that the individual should be free to act in 
the fundamental social relations unfettered by 
false ideals, mistaken sense of duty, or the 


tyranny of public opinion. Moral courage en- 
abling the individual to dare to be free, men- 
tally and morally free, from superstition, prej- 
udice and habit, Ibsen shows to be the rarest 
of virtues.” Preachers of the same gospel 
among the greatest of living dramatists, all 
more or less influenced by this master, are 
Sudermann, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Mir- 
beau and Bernard Shaw. Zola is the outstand- 
ing anarchist of modern French literature, 
while in Germany “the existing order—intel- 
lectual, moral and governmental—has not yet 
recovered from Nietzsche’s masterly attack.” 
The influence of this “brilliant genius and ag- 
gressive anarchist,” we are reminded, is grow- 
ing both at home and abroad. 

Turning to English literature in the search 
for men whose writings record “the aspiration 


for individual freedom untrammelled by the 
social codes of the past,” Mr. Bailie names 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy and George 
Gissing. The last-named, he thinks, “ex- 
hibited in a marked degree the influence of 
the intellectual awakening against institutions 
and ideas that had outlived their usefulness.” 

Whitman is cited as one of two Americans 
pre-eminent as poets of individual liberty and 
democracy. “His sturdy individualism, his 
glorification of the average man and woman, 
his scorn of mere statute morality,” are win- 
ning him more and more followers. The other 
American is also one of increasing influence— 
Thoreau; and of all influences in American 
literature his is asserted to be the most posi- 
tively anarchistic. “Thoreau was, par excel- 
lence, the anarchist.” 

From these and other examples of the an- 
archist spirit in literature, Mr. Bailie con- 
cludes that “a social force that calls forth such 
men has a purpose to accomplish in the future.” 
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THE CHIEF SINGER OF THE NEGRO RACE 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet who 
died recently in Dayton, Ohio, at the compara- 
tively early age of thirty-four, is generally 
accepted as the highest exemplification that 
his race has yet provided of its spiritual and 
esthetic potentialities. Himself a full-blooded 
negro, says the St. Louis Mirror, he has dem- 
onstrated that “the negro has a creative; ar- 
tistic mind, and is capable of a high ideality 
and spirituality ; that he can appreciate beauty ; 
that he can and does work for noble ends out- 
side of himself; that he 


cause he was moved to write.. His poetry was 
an expression of his own spirit. And Paul Dun- 
bar was a black man. His metrical grace and 
power could not be credited to any mixture of 
white blood. He was, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous exemplification that his race has given 
to this country of the negro’s possibilities along 
the line of spiritual expression and development. 
Moreover, he wrote as the negro feels and the 
negro talks. He has given value and permanence 
to the folklore of the race in this country. He 
won recognition and public applause, not simply 
because his work was creditable to a black man, 

but because it would 





is capable of all the 
evolution that is possi- 
ble, in time, to every 
human soul.” Mr. W. 
D. Howells, who “dis- 
covered” Dunbar more 
than ten years ago, said 
of him: “He is the only 
man of pure African 
blood and of American 
civilization to feel the 
negro life esthetically 
and express it lyric- 
ally.” 

Dunbar was the son 
of fugitive slaves, and 
from early boyhood had 
to struggle against 
great obstacles. He 
got but a common- 
school education, and 
ran an elevator in a 
Dayton business house 
even after he had pub- 
lished his first volume 
of verse, “Oak and 
Ivy.” For several years 
he was employed in the 
Library of Congress, 
but in 1899 the sale of his verses and the roy- 
alties on his books enabled him to return to 
Ohio. Seventeen volumes of verse and prose 
stand to his credit, among which may be men- 
tioned: “Majors and Minors,” “Lyrics of 
Lowly Life,” “Folks from Dixie,” “Poems of 
Cabin and Field,” “The Uncalled” and “The 
Sport of the Gods.” On his literary achieve- 
ment the Boston Transcript comments: 
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man of 


“The death of Paul Laurence Dunbar is a 
loss to American letters. He was not, perhaps, 
a great poet, but he was a real one. His verse 
was genuine, serious and sweet. He wrote be-, 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


Characterized by William Dean Howells as “ the only 
ure African blood and of American civilization 
to feel the negro life esthetically and express it lyrically.” 


have been creditable to 
any one.” 

Dunbar wrote both 
in pure English and in 
negro dialect. Some of 
his quaint dialect 
verses, such as, “Who’s 
Dat Said Chicken in 
Dis Crowd ?” are known 
all over the country. 
His most popular poem 
is said to be “When 
Malindy Sings.” Of 
his more ambitious 
poems one of the best 
is, “The Meadow 
Lark,” with its lyrical 
moral: 

Though the winds be dark, 
And the sky be sober, 
And the grieving day 
In a mantle gray 
Hath let her waiting maiden 
robe her— 

All the fields along 

I canjhear the song 

Of the meadow lark, 
As she flits and flutters 
And laughs at the thun- 


der when it mutters. 
Oh, happy bird, of heart most 


gay , 
To sing when skies are gray! 


Dunbar’s last days witnessed a pitiful strug- 
gle against inevitable destiny. He suffered 
from consumption and knew that he must die, 
but, like Robert Louis Stevenson, he worked 
bravely on until the end. Last December he 
published in a Philadelphia magazine these 
verses : 

Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 


God in His great compassion 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I had loved so vainly, 

And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master in infinite mercy 

Offers the boon of Death. 


« 
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STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S PICTURE OF AN “AESTHETIC” NERO 


As an artist rather than as a monster, as 
a poet and only incidentally as a dabbler in 
human blood, the Roman emperor, Nero, is 
presented in Stephen Phillips’s latest drama. 
The conception is possibly justified by Nero’s 
famous exclamation, “Qualis artifex pereo!” 
(What an artist perishes in me!) and is de- 
fended by the author in a newspaper inter- 
view: 


“Nero, as I conceive him, was, above all things, 
a dreamer and a poet. Nero was possessed 
throughout his life with what the ancients called 
a ‘daimon’—the ‘daimon’ of art. As soon as he 
assumed the purple his very first act was to sum- 
mon to the Imperial Court the singer Terpnus, 
and thenceforth he devoted himself to music, 
painting, sculpture, and the composition of verse. 
By a caprice of fortune the world’s destinies 
were now suddenly placed in the hands of the 
great dreamer of things fantastic and monstrous, 
and to Nero everything became subordinate to 
his love for art. The passion for art colored 
every thought and action of his life. Even when 
he committed a murder he considered the artis- 
tic possibilities the tragedy would afford. Take, 
for instance, the attempt on the life of his mother, 
Agrippina, amidst the beautiful scenery of the 
Gulf of Baiz, when, as Tacitus tells us, all the 
stars came out to look upon the awful deed. Nero 
had conceived the whole scene beforehand—he 
had stage-managed his mother’s murder! 

“The drama of Nero’s life, as I see it, lies in 
the struggle between the son and the mother. 
Whatever faults Agrippina may be reproached 
with, there is no doubt that she had a genuine, 
although impetuous and fierce, love for her child. 
The emperor, on his side, was bound to her not 
only by affection, but by gratitude. He was 
finally driven to matricide by urgent political rea- 
sons, and also by the lures of his mistress, 
Poppza, who, aspiring to rule the world with him, 
was bent upon the ruin of Agrippina. The young, 
all powerful tyrant was therefore the target for 
the burning but conflicting passions of three 
women: the tigerish maternal love of Agrippina; 
the interested attachment of Poppza, the beau- 
tiful and ambitious courtezan; and, lastly, the 
tender, pathetic devotion of the slave Acte, who 
remained faithful to Nero even after his death.” 


The dramatic embodiment of this concep- 
tion has taken the London theatrical world by 
storm. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, England’s great- 
est living actor, impersonates the degenerate 
emperor, and has staged the play with a lav- 
ishness worthy of Nero himself. “One of the 


finest spectacular productions that the London 
stage has ever seen,” is what the London 
Sphere calis it; and Mr. A. B. Walkley, of 
the London Times, says: “It blends the fra- 
grance of rose-leaves with the scent of blood. 
It sates the eye with splendid pictures and the 
ear with voluptuous music of both verse and 
orchestra. At the end of it all one gasps and 
is a little dizzy. In short, a tremendous pro- 
duction.” 

The action of the play takes place partly at 
Rome and partly at the pleasure resort, Baiz. 
There is a sumptuous banquet scene, and a tab- 
leau showing Nero’s triumphal entry into Rome. 
The most thrilling scene is that in which Nero 
is shown in his villa at Baiz on the evening 
on which his mother is murdered across the 
bay. According to the London Daily Tele- 
graph: 

“Agrippina is in a vessel, and the roof of her 
state cabin is to descend upon her head in mid- 
ocean. Then comes the sudden intelligence that, 
though the roof has fallen, ‘the Augusta’ herself 
has escaped by swimming to the shore. What is 
to happen now? Anisetus is ready with another 
plot. She is to be pursued by a body of armed 
men and murdered in the villa in which she has 
taken refuge. If the trumpet blows once, it 
means that she has escaped to Rome; if it blows 
twice, the signification is that her hiding-place has 
been found; but if the trumpet blows thrice, the 
tragedy has been finished by her death. The 
poignancy of the situation, as we hear the first 
blast and the second and then the third and final 
one across the bay, constitutes a_ theatrical 


moment of such intensity as is rarely witnessed 
on the boards.” 


The play ends not with Nero’s death but 
with a dazzling picture of the burning of 
Rome. At the climax the emperor is shown 
mounted on the battlements singing a wild 
hymn to the destroyer. He regards the con- 
flagration as the vengeance of Agrippina. 

“Mr. Phillips has shown a true dramatic in- 
stinct,” comments the London Spectator, “in 
letting the curtain go down on the culminating 
point of Nero’s madness rather than upon his 
death. The moment of tragedy is the passing 
of the soul, and not of the body.” 

“Nero” is written in blank verse and con- 
tains many lines of high poetic value. At the 
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BEERBOHM TREE AS NERO 


In ee Phillips’s new poetic drama. His imperso- 
nation of the degenerate emperor has taken the London 
theatrical world by storm. 


very beginning, the words of Seneca epitom- 
ize the character of the emperor: 


The harp, the song, 
The theatre, delight this dreamer ; true, 
He lives but in imaginations; yet 
Suppose this esthete made omnipotent, 
Feeling there is no bar he cannot break, 
Knowing there is no bound he cannot pass. 
Might he not then despise the written page, 
A petty music, and a puny scene? 
Conceiveja spectacle not witnessed yet, 
When he, an artist in omnipotence, 
Uses for color this red blood of ours, 
Composes music out of dreadful cries, 
His orchestra our human agonies, 
His rhythms lamentations of the ruined. 
His poet’s fire not circumscribed by words, 
But now translated into burning cities ; 
His scenes the lives of men, their deaths a drama, 
His dream the desolation of mankind, 
And all this pulsing world his theatre! 


There is this beautiful reference to Helen 
of Troy: 


Yet hath none fairer strayed into the world. . 
Since she who drew the dreaming keels of Greece 
After her over the Ionian foam. 

And Poppza is thus described by Acte: 
A woman without pity, beautiful, 

She makes the earth we tread on false, the heaven 
A merest mist—a vapor. Yet her face 

Is as the face of a child uplifted, pure ; 

But plead with lightning rather than those eyes, 
Or earthquake rather than that gentle bosom 
Rising and falling near thy heart. Her voice 
Comes running on the ear as a rivulet; 

Yet if you hearken you shall hear behind 

The breaking of a sea whose waves are souls 
That break upon a human-crying beach. 

Ever she smileth, yet hath never smiled, 

And in her lovely laughter is no joy. 


Nero’s pean over burning Rome is full of 
intensity : 


Or art thou madness visible, 

Insanity seizing the rolling heavens? 
Thou, Thou, didst create the world 
In the stars innumerably smiling! 

Thou art light—thou art God--thou art I! 
Mother! mother ! 


This is thy deed. 
Hist! Hist! Can you not see her 
Stealing with lighted torch? 
She makes no sound, she hath a spirit’s tread. 
Hast thou sated thy vengeance yet? 
Art thou appeased? . . . 
Now let the wailing cease from thy tomb, 
Here is a mightier wail! 
Now let the haunting trumpet be dumb! 
Blaze! Rage! Blaze! 
For now am I free of thy blood— 
I have appeased and atoned, 
Have atoned with cries, with crashings, and with flaming. 
Thy blood is no more on my head. 
Iam purged. I am cleansed! 
I have given thee flaming Rome for the bed of thy death! 
O Agrippina! 


In spite of the poetic beauty of the play, it 
seems to have made'a deeper impression as a 
spectacle than as a drama. Some of the 
critics, indeed, go so far as to deny it the name 
of drama at all. Mr. Charles Whibley, of 
the London Outlook, characterizes it as “a 
panorama interrupted by blank verse”—“an 
imperial pantomime trapped in purple and ac- 
companied with soft touches on the lute.” In 
the same spirit, Harold Hodge, of the London 
Saturday Review, calls it “a tremendous 
show,” with “ballet, blood and thunder, sigh- 
ing sea, slow music;” but intimates that it 
cannot be taken seriously as drama. 

The London Spectator, on the other hand, 
sets a high estimate on the dramatic qualities 
of the play: 


“Mr. Stephen Phillips has made a clear advance 
in knowledge of stagecraft. In many respects 
‘Nero’ contains less poetry than ‘Herod’ or 
‘Ulysses,’ but it is incomparably better drama. 
There is a keener perception of character, a 
firmer grasp on life, and a general subordination 
of other interests to the dramatic effect. Mr. 
Phillips is not merely making phrases or com- 
posing beautiful speeches; he is trying to develop 
against a dazzling background the complex trag- 
edy of a human soul. To be sure, we still 
have much incidental fine writing, sometimes too 
full of Miltonic and Wordsworthian echoes to be 
quite satisfactory, sometimes really imaginative 
and original, as in the wonderful description of 
the listless Navy in the beginning of Act III. 
But his characters no longer say: ‘Lo! let us 
make a speech,’ and proceed to some euphuistic 
soliloquy. They are swept along in the full tide 
of action, component parts of a great tragic move- 
ment, and not isolated rhapsodists. Much, of 
course, is due to the nature of the subject. The 
story of Nero has the dramatic completeness, the 
swift hurrying to a destined end, which makes 
it the finest material for tragedy. The very mon- 
strousness of the acts, and the greatness of the 
actors, claim the attention from the start. There 
is no halt in the relentless speed with which Nem- 
esis follows upon sin and folly. The tale has, 
indeed, all the qualities which Aristotle sought for 
in tragic drama. The protagonists are more 
than human in their v p25, and more than 
human is the fate which overtakes them. On the 
whole, Mr. Phillips has risen to the height of 
= —_ argument, and his daring has been jus- 
tified.” 











“To other authors we may turn for brilliant 
pamphlets or exquisite fairy-tales, but for 
great drama we have still to go to Mr. Pinero.” 
Such is the judgment of one of the most com- 
petent of English dramatic critics, Mr. William 
Archer. This expression of opinion is evoked 
in connection with Mr. Pinero’s new drama, 
“His House in Order,” which has scored a 
great success in London and is likely to be 
given in this country in the near future. It 
is “most indubitably a Pinero play of the finest 
and most typical quality,” says the London 
Daily Chronicle; adding: “It is not a soul- 
satisfying play on the one hand; it is not a 
mere piece of mechanical trickery on the other. 
It is just a masterpiece of open dramatic 
sleight-of-hand, perfectly balanced, dexterous, 
neat, genuine, and ingenious—a simple thing 
evolved with the most elaborate and subtle 
care. Moreover, it has the quality of grip 
in a greater measure than any play of Mr. 
Pinero’s since ‘The Gay Lord Quex.’” The 
London Daily Mail regards “His House in 
Order” as Mr. Pinero’s greatest play. 

The play shows the revolt of a bright, girl- 
ish, jocund nature against the joyless formal- 
ism to which it has been subject, and by which 
it has been almost crushed. As the London 
Atheneum puts it: 

“Nina, its heroine, is the second wife of a Puri- 
tan legislator whose rigidly Calvinistic moral code 
has not prevented him, even in the lifetime of 
his wife, from making love to the governess of 
her son. The subsequent marriage with the part- 
ner in his offence has been a mistake. A bright- 
eyed, careless, rather madcap little minx, Nina 
shocks all the proprieties, and it is as much with 
a view of keeping her in order as the house that 
Filmer Jesson, her husband, brings into the place 
as housekeeper his deceased wife’s sister, Ger- 
aldine Ridgeley. It is apparently in a mood of 
penitence, and as an attempt at expiation for his 
breach of conjugal faith, that Filmer presents to 
the adjacent borough, for which he is member of 
Parliament, a public park as a species of sou- 
venir of his deceased wife. The occasion is to 
be commemorated by a kind of funereal pomp. 
To honor it the house includes as visitors the 
dead wife’s father, Sir Daniel Ridgeley; Lady 
Ridgeley, her mother, and their detestable son, 
Pryce Ridgeley ; Hilary Jesson, the host’s brother, 
the minister to one of the South American re- 
publics; and a Major Maurewarde, a friend and 
tame or half-tamed cat of the family. In order 
to complete the dramatis persone we must in- 
clude the dead wife in whose honor the function 
is held, and who, though unseen, is felt to ‘ani- 
mate the whole.’ Every species of insult and 


oppression is exercised upon Nina by her hus- 
band and the relatives of the dead woman. 


Ilil- 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. PINERO’S LATEST TRIUMPH 





ary and Major Maurewarde feel for her, though 
their advocacy is powerless, and the former con- 
stitutes himself the young girl’s adviser and 
friend. 

“Two acts are thus passed, when hey! presto! 
as with a conjurer’s wand the state of affairs is 
reversed. An accident, improbable in itself, but 
ingeniously contrived, puts the heroine in pos- 
session o fsome terribly compromising letters ad- 
dressed to her pedecessor. From these it is 
but too clear that the supposed saint was a wan- 
ton, and had long been the mistress of Major 
Maurewarde, who is, in fact, the father of the 
boy passing as the son of the house. Armed with 
this weapon, Nina is indeed, as Hilary calls her, 
‘the upper dog’ and contemplates an exemplary 





ARTHUR WING PINERO 


Mr. Pinero’s latest play, ‘‘ His House in Order,” is pro- 
nounced the greatest that he has yet written. 


revenge. The lessons of Hilary, nevertheless, 
bear fruit. The oppressed woman sets a noble 
example of forgiveness and self-abnegation; the 
incriminating documents are burnt by ner; and 
the miserable Ridgeleys are left in ignorance of 
their shame. It has been necessary, however, to 
bring the letters to the knowledge of the husband, 
who is able to contrast the nobility of his second 
wife with the treachery of the first, and who not 
too speedily clears the offensive Ridgeleys out 
of the house.” 


Not all of the London critics are as enthu- 
siastic as those above quoted. Mr. Charles 
Whibley, of The Outlook, concedes that the 
play is “an almost perfect machine,” but re- 
fuses to accord to its style the praise which 
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he willingly gives to its construction. “It is 
interesting and apprehensive,” he says, “but it 
is not literature. In other words, it is not the 
ultimate masterpiece of the British drama.” 

The majority of the critics, however, ex- 
press themselves in glowing terms. A writer 
in The Sphere thinks that Mr. Pinero’s achieve- 
ment is nothing less than a triumph. “His 
House in Order,” he says, is “the best play of 
English manufacture which we have had for 
some years.” Mr. A. B. Walkley, of The 
Times, comments: 


“When Mr. Pinero is at his best we reckon 
ourselves as close upon the high water-mark of 
theatrical enjoyment. In ‘His House in Order’ 
he is at his very best. His master quality, by 
which we mean the quality specifically called 
‘dramatic,’ is here seen at its maximum of 
energy. This or that playwright may show more 
‘heart’ than Mr. Pinero or a more delicate sub- 
tlety, a third may easily outclass him in intellec- 
tual gymnastics, but in his command of the re- 
sources of the stage for the legitimate purposes of 
the stage he is without a rival. As it was said 


oa Euripides that he was the most tragic of the 
tragic writers, as it might be said of Moliére that 
he was the most comic of comic writers, so it 
may be said of Mr. Pinero that of all our dram- 
atists to-day he is the most ‘dramatic. The art 
of drama is, quintessentially, the art of story-tell- 
ing, as the sculptors say, ‘in the round.’ Mr. 
Pinero is supreme as a story-teller of that sort 
We are always keenly interested in what his 
people are doing at the moment; we always have 
the liveliest curiosity about what they are going 
to do a moment later. He knows it is the dram- 
atist’s main business to ‘get along,’ and he gets 
along in ‘His House in Order’ at a ‘record’ pace. 

. Take it for all in all, ‘His House in 
Order’ is a very choice specimen of Pinero-work; 
in other words, a play yielding the highest pos- 
sible measure of delight.” 


The two principal parts in the London pro- 
duction are taken by George Alexander and 
Irene Vanbrugh, and the acting, as a whole, 
is described as superb. “Miss Irene Van- 
brugh,” says the critic of The Academy, “be- 
comes, I have no hesitation in saying, the 
greatest actress on the English stage.” 





THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


“The most poignant tragedy is that of catas- 
trophe in the hour of triumph.” This thought 
it was that inspired MacDowell’s first piano 
sonata, the “Tragica,” published thirteen 
years ago; and this is the thought that is irre- 
sistibly suggested by recent events in the com- 
poser’s own life. In the composition of his 
sonata he wished “to heighten the darkness of 
tragedy by making it follow closely on the 
heels of triumph,” and wrote a last movement 
of “steadily progressive triumph, which, at its 
climax, is utterly broken and shattered.” In 
the light of subsequent events, this sonata 
takes on the nature of premonition and of 
prophecy. At the height of his own fame, 
with a world-wide and undisputed reputation 
as the greatest of American composers, Mac- 
Dowell has been fatally stricken. “So far as 
his mind is concerned,” says his friend, Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening 
Post, “he is no longer among the living, and 
his body is fast losing its strength, too. He 
can no longer leave his bed, and often fails to 
recognize those about him, except, perhaps, by 
a bright glance of the eyes, which have not yet 
quite lost that look peculiar to men of genius.” 

The career thus tragically passing to its 
close has been one of singular individuality 
and distinction. It is surely not without sig- 


nificance that right in the midst of our feverish 
commercial life has lived and worked a poet 
of the purest type, an exquisite musician, a 
dreamer of ethereal dreams. During a period 
of waning romanticism in music, it has de- | 
volved upon an American to furnish what Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman, of Harper's Weekly, calls 
“the authentic spirit of romance.” Elaborat- 
ing this thought in a new biographical study 
of MacDowell,* Mr. Gilman says: 


“The significant work of the most considerable 
musicians of our time—of Strauss, Debussy, 
Elgar, Loeffler—has few essentially romantic 
characteristics. Strauss—the later and represent- 
ative Strauss—is exposing, one need scarcely 
note, quite other impulses and tendencies. De- 
bussy—the ‘trés exceptionnel, trés curieux, trés 
solitaire M. Claude Debussy,’ as Bruneau has 
called him: Debussy, the subtlest temperament in 
European music,—is employing his exotic and 
luminous art in the weaving of a sensuous mys- 
ticism into designs of impalpable and iridescent 
beauty. Sir Edward Elgar is a musical pietist, 
a visionary of the austerer sort, who has found 
in Cardinal Newman’s ecstatic and elevated poem, 
‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ the motive for a work 
charged at many points with a lofty and poignant 
beauty; or who gives us sheer tonalized theology 
in his ‘Apostles’; or landscape and atmosphere in 
his orchestral rhapsody, ‘In the South,’ or deli- 
cate meditations’in his ‘Dream Children.’ Charles 


* EDWARD Mac DOWELL. John 


By Lawrence Gilman. 
4, Lane Company. 

















Martin Loeffler, an Americanized Alsatian and 
a music-maker of the first order, is, like Debussy, 
an essential mystic, a tonal Maeterlinck. The 
older men—Saint-Saéns and Massenet in France, 
Bruch and Goldmark in Germany, Grieg in Nor- 
way, Rimsky-Korsakoff in Russia, Parry, Stanford 
and Mackenzie in England, Paine and Chadwick 
and Foote in America—are, so far as the content 
of their art is concerned, and apart from the ex- 
tremely diverse character of its embodiment, 
survivals of a musical past. 

“But if the romantic impulse has very nearly 
passed out of modern music, the noting of its 
disappearance must be qualified by a recognition 
of a body of contemporary tone-poetry in which 
the authentic spirit of romance has an exquisite 
life—which, indeed, owes its final and particular 
distinction to that impulse: I mean the work of 
the most eminent of American composers, Ed- 
ward MacDowell.” 


MacDowell, continues Mr. Gilman, presents 
throughout the entire body of his work the 
noteworthy spectacle of “a radical without ex- 
travagance, a musician at once in accord with, 
and detached from, the dominant artistic 
movement of his day.” His standpoint, we are 
told further, “is, in the last analysis, that of 
the poet rather than of the typical musician; 
the standpoint of the poet intent mainly upon 
a vivid embodiment of the quintessence of 
personal vision and emotion, who has elected 
to utter that truth and that emotion in terms 
of musical beauty.” Moreover 


, 


“Tf he is, in a singularly complete sense, the poet 
of the natural world, he is no less the instrument 
of purely human emotion. He responds with a 
quick sensitiveness to the lure of those beautiful 
natural presences which the Celt in him finds un- 
ceasingly persuasive. His music is redolent of the 
breath and odor of woodland places, of lanes and 
moors and gardens; or it is saturated with salt 
spray; or it communicates the incommunicable 
in its voicing of that indefinable enchantment of 
association which clings about certain aspects, 
certain phases, of the visible world—that subtle 
emotion of things past and irrecoverable which 
may inhabit a field at night, or a quiet street at 
dusk, or a sudden intimation of spring in the scent 
of lilacs. But, although such themes as he loves 
to dwell upon in his celebration of the magic of 
the natural world are very precious to his imag- 
ination, the human spectacle has held for him, 
from the first, an emotion scarcely less swift and 
abundant.” 


Proceeding to an analysis of the specifically 
musical traits through whose exercise Mac- 
Dowell exhibits the tendencies and preferences 
which underlie his art, Mr. Gilman notes, first 
of all, “a certain clarity and directness which 
is apparent no less in moments of great stress 
and complexity of emotion than in pasages of 
simpler and slighter content.” He continues: 


_ “The range of his expressional gamut is aston- 
ishing. One is at a loss to say whether he is 
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EDWARD MacDOWELL 


“ His power of forceful utterance,” says Lawrence 
Gilman, “is surpassed by no composer now living” 
not Richard Strauss, not d’Indy, omaser has done any- 
thing which excels his best work in “sheer virility, dy- 
namic impulse and sweep of line.’ 


happier in emotional moments of weighty signifi- 
cance—as in many pages of the sonatas and some 
of the ‘Sea Pieces,—or in such cameo-like 
achievements as the ‘Woodland Sketches,’ certain 
of the ‘Marionettes,’ and the exquisite song-group, 
‘From an Old Garden,’ in which he attains an or- 
der of delicate eloquence difficult to relate to the 
mind which shaped the heroic ardors of the 
two later sonatas into designs of majestic power 
and amplitude. His command of the accents of 
tragedy and dramatic crisis is sure and unfalter- 
ing—his power of forceful utterance is surpassed 
by no composer now living; not Richard Strauss, 
not d’Indy, not Elgar has done anything which 


excels in sheer virility, dynamic impulse, and 


sweep of line, the opening of the ‘Keltic’ sonata. 
But his felicity in miniature is not less striking 
and admirable. He has, moreover, a remarkable 
gift for extremely compact expression. Time 
and again he amazes one by his ability to charge 
a composition of the briefest span with an emo- 
tional or dramatic content of large and far-reach- 
ing significance.” 

Mr. Gilman’s work deals with MacDowell’s 
music rather than his life, and, in reviewing 
the book, Philip Hale, the distinguished Boston 
critic, expresses regret that more space is not 
devoted to the composer’s personal traits. He 
says (in the Boston Herald) : 


“Surely Mr. Gilman might have said much 
about Mr. MacDowell’s many and rare qualities 
without any sacrifice to taste. For few men have 
been as worthy of respect and affection as this 
composer. The strength, purity and tenderness 
of his nature, his simplicity and modesty, his ap- 
preciation of all that is pure and beautiful and 
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noble in art and in life, his righteous indignation 
at the thought of meanness,. his contempt for 
cringers, crawlers and intriguers; his courage in 
maintaining his own opinions as to duty even 
when he stood almost alone; his generosity 
toward those who needed help, even when this 
generosity robbed him of hours of needed rest 
and taxed sorely his vitality; the originality and 
force of his views concerning all that pertained 
to art and the conduct of life; his love of outdoor 
life and his keen interest in all manly sports, his 
playfulness and humor, the wealth of affection he 
lavished on those that were nearest to him—do 
not: these characteristics deserve at least a few 
pages?” 

The majority of MacDowell’s compositions 
are for piano or for voice. His most ambi- 
tious orchestral works are an Indian suite and 
four symphonic poems: “Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia,” “Launcelot and Elaine,’ “The Saracens 
and Lovely Alda,” and “In October.” For the 
purpose of “studying, faithfully interpreting 
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and promulgating the tendencies and ideals 
embodied in the compositions and known es- 
thetic convictions of MacDowell,” a MacDow- 
ell Club has been recently organized in New 
York by influential musicians, painters, sculp- 
tors and literary men. 

For eight years MacDowell held the chair 
of Music at Columbia University. His sum- 
mers he has been wont to spend in Peterboro, 
N. H., working in a cabin in the woods—‘“a 
house of dreams untold,” which “looks out 
over the whispering tree-tops” and “faces 
the setting sun.” “It was in that log- 
cabin,” says Mr. Finck in the Boston Musician 
(March), “that many of MacDowell’s best 
works were written. Those ‘dreams untold’ 
will, alas! remain untold. Ten or twenty more 
years of them—what a difference they would 
have made to American music!” 





A NEW FRENCH DRAMA ON DIVORCE 


A number of new plays have been pre- 
sented in Paris this season, but few have 
aroused as much interest and discussion as the 
“purpose drama” by the brothers Paul and Vic- 
tor Margueritte, the authors of powerful 
semi-historical novels dealing with the Franco- 
Prussian War and the Commune, and of other 
novels with social themes and propagan- 
dist purposes. The brothers Margueritte 
have paid special attention to the subject of 
divorce—to the injustice, one-sidedness and 
iniquity of the laws governing the relations 
‘between husband and wife. They have been 
earnest champions of reform in the interest 
of “oppressed woman.” Their recent novel, 
“Les Deux Vies” (Two Lives) shows how the 
old and new generation cannot view marriage 
and divorce from the same angle, and how the 
modern wife revolts and acts where her 
mother suffered and endured in resigned 
silence. 

Their drama, “Le Coeur et la Loi” (“The 
_ Heart and the Law”), which the critics pro- 

nounce moving, strong, interesting in itself as 
a picture of modern life, is designed appar- 
ently to point another moral with regard to 
the law of divorce. In this instance the fea- 
ture attacked is that of “reconciliation” after 
suit for divorce has been instituted, and its 
effect on the status of the woman. The case 
supposed by the playwrights is an extreme 
one, and the critics think this fact weakens the 


implied plea. What, they ask, does an ex- 
ceptional situation prove? Under what law 
or social institution is hardship or injustice 
not possible? 

The story unfolded in the drama is thus 
summarized in the Paris Journal: 


Francine Le Hagre, a charming and high- 
spirited woman, is married to a very dishonor- 
able, mean, hateful person, who had not even 
loved her before the marriage, but who had 
badly needed her fortune. He is not even faith- 
ful to her. His infidelity at last becomes no- 
torious, and she is in a position, under the law, 
to apply for a divorce. The decree, if granted, 
will also give her the guardianship of her young 
daughter, Josette, to whom she is passionately 
attached. 

Suit is begun, and Francine impatiently awaits 
the trial of the case and her deliverance. Un- 
fortunately, something happens during the pend- 
ency of the suit that enables the unscrupulous, 
sordid and despicable Le Hagre to place an ob- 
stacle in her way which subsequently proves in- 
surmountable and defeats justice. 

Josette, who occasionally visits the father, falls 
and sustains a severe injury on the stairway of 
his house. Naturally, she remains there, to be 
treated by physicians and surgeons. The alarmed 
and deeply concerned mother, hearing of the ac- 
cident, forgets herself and her troubles and takes 
upon herself the nursing of the child. 

Le Hagre, knowing that reconciliation is a bar 
to a divorce decree, even if the reconciliation is 
impulsive and temporary, takes advantage of his 
wife’s presence in the house and sets up the claim 
of reconciliation. He bribes the servants to 
testify that Francine had voluntarily resumed her 
marital duties and, in addition, invokes the im- 
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proper aid, with the judges, of an influential 
magistrate who is related to him. 

When the trial is reached, this conspiracy 
completely deceives the court. Francine’s ve- 
hement denials are of no avail; the weight of 
the evidence is against her, and she loses. 

She appeals and is defeated again. Under the 
law she must return to her husband and live with 
him; she may be compelled to do so, resistance 
exposing her to heavy penalties. The child can 
be taken by the husband at any moment. The 
situation is desperate; what is the poor, distracted 
woman to do? 

An adventurous explorer, Epavié, is in love 
with her. He advises immediate flight to some 
distant, obscure corner of the world. Her 
mother argues against it on grounds of morality 
and social convention. But Francine belongs to a 
new generation. The law is unjust, hard, wrong, 
and she will ignore it. . She will follow her heart 
and the man she honors and loves. 

The play won a brilliant success. Whether 


the audience believed that divorce ought to 
be granted at the will of either party or merely 
sympathized with Francine, without drawing 
any conclusions, the critics do not claim to 
know. 
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The critic of L’Intransigeant, A. Foureau, 
says that the authors show in this, their first 
play, a certain want of firmness and construct- 
ive skill, not merely in details but in the fun- 
damental treatment of the theme. The drama, 
in reality, consists of two distinct parts—that 
leading up to the failure of the divorce suit, 
which is a plea for a more liberal law, for 
freer divorce—and that which follows Fran- 
cine’s defeat. Her flight with a lover, her kid- 
naping of the child, present a very different 
problem. There is no real cohesion between 
the essential theme and the dénouement. The 
critic of Le Petit Journal, Leon Kerst, thinks 
the authors intended to draw the moral. that. 
the law is capable of driving unhappy, out- 
raged woman to extremes. He adds: “The 
facts imagined support the precise, clear, 
earnest pleading; theatricality is reduced to a 
minimum, and one listens with avidity to the 
exposition of the pros and cons of the ques- 
tions so convincingly made by the respective 
champions.” 





THE SEASON OF THE RUSSIAN PLAYERS 


“To make suffering fashionable in America” 
is the mission of Paul Orleneff, the great Rus- 
sian actor. So, at least, he states in a recent 
newspaper interview in which he gives some 
account of his dramatic repertoire and of the 
vicissitudes of his company during the past ten 
months. Quite literally this mission has been 
fulfilled. J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew Car- 
negie and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney are 
but three of a long list of patrons who have 
lent prestige and financial assistance to a se- 
ries of Orleneff’s gloomy productions in the 
Criterion Theater, New York. And if any 
actors can present suffering in realistic fash- 
ion it should be these Russian players, whose 
experience here, after escaping from the tyr- 
anny of Russian censorship, has been in the 
nature of one long, continuous struggle with 
an even grimmer tyrant—poverty. Their ef- 
forts to maintain a theater of their own on the 
East Side of New York would undoubtedly 
have failed had it not been for the help of 
the “uptown” patrons and the interest of such 
influential literary men as Richard Watson 
Gilder, Arthur Brisbane, James Huneker and 
Ernest Crosby. With a fund of over $10,000 
now collected; with the appreciation evinced 


by press and public in New York and Chicago 


even among people who do not know a word 
of Russian; and, finally, with the aid and 
management of Charles Frohman, the theatri- 
cal magnate, the prospects of the much-tried 
Orleneff company are far brighter than at 
any other time since their arrival. 

Of the earlier performances of the com- 
pany, and of the personality of Orleneff and 
that of his wife and leading lady, Madame 
Alla Nasimoff, some account has already been 
given in these pages (see CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, July and August). Orleneff’s art has 
great power, as well as exquisite skill, spon- 
taneity, simplicity and a sort of divine infec- 
tious inspiration. Madame Nasimoff’s grace 
and naturalness recall to many the work of 
Eleanora Duse. “Her beauty, her individual- 
ity,” says Florence Brooks, in The Century, 
“are as entire a contrast to the limpidity of 
Orleneff as rich red wine is to sparkling 
water.” The acting of the company as a 
whole shows a co-ordination which gives re- 
markable unity—a quality which, as Mr. Cor- 
bin, of the New York Sun, justly remarks, 
this Russian playing has in common with all 
the best European acting, but which is as yet 
rare in this country. 

The four plays given at the Criterion The- 
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ater were all a part of last year’s repertoire. 
They are: Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” which, it is gen- 
erally conceded, has never before been given 
in this country with such force and appalling 
vividness; “The Chosen People,’ by Eugene 
Chirikov (from which pasages were printed 
in CurrRENT LirteraTuRE, August); “The 
Karamasoff Brothers,” by Dostoyevsky; and 
“The Son of Ivan the Terrible,” by Count 
Alexis Tolstoy. In their own little theater 
east of the Bowery, started with much sacri- 
fice by Emma Goldman and a few East Side 
radicals and now condemned on account of its 
violation of the regulations of the New York 
City Fire Department, four notable new plays 
have been presented. 

“The Family Zwee,” a drama by Pinski, 
translated into Russian for Orleneff from the 
Yiddish, has a theme very similar to that of 
Chirikov’s “Chosen People.” We have here, 
as in Chirikov’s drama, the Jewish massacres 
as the background. The main theme, how- 
ever, is rather the conflict that is at present 
going on in the very fold of Israel between 
the old and the new generations. All the 
various tendencies of revolutionary Russia are 
represented in the members of the Zwee fam- 
ily—the father, a pious old Jew, mourning 
because he knows that the old Mosaic Juda- 
ism is doomed and will pass away; and his 
three sons, one a Social Democrat, another an 
ardent Zionist, and the third an advocate of 
intermarriage with the Gentiles. The fall of 
the old Judaism is symbolized by the old man’s 
death before the tabernacle, and the coming of 
the new Judaism by the victory of the Social- 
ists and the Zionists over their oppressors. 

S. Naidyonov’s four-act drama, “Vanyush- 
in’s Children,” also hinges on the conflict be- 
tween fathers and sons. It is not so broad in 
scope as “The Chosen People” and “The 
Family Zwee,” and shows merely an outcome 
of bad parental training. It is a criticism of 
the false remote attitude that parents often 
assume toward their children, and that some- 
times results in complete estrangement be- 
tween the older and younger generations. The 
whole idea of the drama is pithily expressed in 
this sentence addressed to the father by his 
son Alexai—the principal figure in the drama 
—impersonated by Orleneff: “We have lived 
upstairs and you have lived downstairs, and 
thus we have grown up, and have come down- 
stairs already full-grown, with our own tastes, 
desires and requirements.” The father finally 
commits suicide, unable to bear any longer the 
disgrace heaped upon him by his family. 
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Anton Chekhov’s “Sea- Gull” is the story 
of an actress’s unhappy love. Nina, the hero- 
ine of the piece, is the idol of Konstantin, a 
young dramatist, but is herself in love with 
another playwright, Trigorin. The fact that 
Konstantin’s mother, Irene, a great actress, 
is already the mistress of Trigorin, cannot 
stem Nina’s infatuation. Konstantin one day 
shoots a sea-gull, and brings it to her, in de- 
spair, telling her that soon he will shoot him- 
self also. The dead bird suggests to Trigorin 
the motive for a story. “I will write of a 
young girl who lives by the sea-side,” he says 
to Nina, “and she shall love the sea like a sea- 
gull and be happy and free like a bird—until 
a man accidentally crosses her path and out 
of ennui and for pastime ruins her life, as 
Konstantin has ruined this bird.” This little 
drama is enacted in real life, for Nina, who 
goes on the stage and for a while succeeds 
in winning Trigorin’s love, is finally aban- 
doned by him. In melancholy letters to Kon- 
stantin she calls herself the “sea-gull.” Kon- 
stantin has won fame as a poet, and loves her 
more than ever. But Nina, though broken 
down and deserted, declares that she loves 
Trigorin still. At last Konstantin commits 
suicide. 

Herman Bahr’s “Star” is also concerned 
with an actress’s love. In this’ case the star 
actress in a play is fascinated by its young, in- 
nocent and inexperienced author. She is tired 
of the loud life of an actress, she declares; 
she wants rest, and the true love of an honest 
man. So they decide to live together in se- 
cret. But she is unreasonably jealous of 
some of his family friends who have found out 
where he lives; and they, quarrel. She is only 
an actress, after all, she now says; he will 
leave her and marry a respectable lady. He 
denies this vigorously, and says he wants to 
acknowledge the union openly before the 
world. Why does she insist on keeping their 
relations a secret? he asks. She knows the 
theatrical life will not suit him, but she finally 
yields to his wishes. He grows jealous of 
her, finds fault with her gay, Bohemian mode 
of life, and after a final boisterous scene they 
part. 

In the rdle of “Zaza” Madame Nasimoff has 
achieved notable success, as well as in the 
part of “Hilda Wangel” in Ibsen’s “Master- 
Builder.” These last-mentioned plays, together 
with those above described, constitute the 
striking and brilliant repertoire with which 
Orleneff has enriched the New York stage 
during the present theatrical season. 
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THE SECRET OF 


Apart from the discussion aroused by Ber- 
- nard Shaw’s plays, the most notable portent 
of the winter in the New York dramatic world 
is undoubtedly the popularity of J. M. Barrie’s 
“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire”’ and “Peter Pan.” How 
is Mr. Barrie’s astonishing success to be ac- 
counted for, and what is the secret of his hold 
on the theater-going public? These questions 


have engaged the attention of two gentlemen 
eminently qualified to answer them—Charles 
Frohman, the producer of the plays, and Will- 
iam Dean Howells, the distinguished novelist. 
They both express their opinions in Harper’s 
Mr. Frohman says: 


Weekly. 


“T have been asked to account for the fast hold 
which Barrie’s ‘Peter Pan’ has taken upon the af- 
fections of its audiences here and abroad. The in; 
quiry assumes that the American people are want- 
ing in imagination. The assumption is unwar- 
ranted. The very success of such a play as 
‘Peter Pan’—so completely in a class by itself as 
to defy comparison—proves that there exists in 
the American people a pound of the imaginative 
for every pound of the practical. 

“The shrewd observers of our social conditions 
point out as our impending peril not alone the 
mania of money-getting, not the danger of over- 
education and undercultivation, nor the bent of 
the national mind solely towards national ends, 
but the combination of all these towards the dead- 
ening of our imaginative faculty. Life in the 
big cities where huge buildings shut off from the 
child all contemplation of the open sky, and where 
dull gray streets have replaced green fields, where 
the lesson of the day is ‘getting on in the world’ 
rather than being a child and enjoying the dream- 
while of pirates, fairies, and Indians—all these are 
pointed out as tendencies towards early self-con- 
sciousness and the stagnation of the imagination. 
We are reminded that the whistling boy and the 
little girl singing her own improvised airs—those 
mirthful little Peter Pans and Wendys of yes- 
terday—are no longer with us. To-day they are 
bent rather upon aping their elders. And it is 
asserted that with their disappearance will go 
that imaginative impulse which creates for a na- 
tion its great songs and lyrics. 

“As against these facts we know that men, 
women, and children have sincerely appreciated 
‘Peter Pan’—a play which appeals to them because 
they come of a people possessed of a healthy im- 
agination. At every performance old hearts and 
old brains live over again the thrills and sensa- 
tions of romantic youth. Its appeal is universal. 
There is joy in it for all classes and all ages. It 
is simply a matter of light attracting light. The 
pleasure taken by the audiences at ‘Peter Pan’ 
has come, I think, from the fact that whatever is 
human and healthful in thought or feeling in 
them has been touched by Barrie’s humanity. 
Everybody who has been gripped by the charm 
of ‘Peter Pan’ has only to thank himself that he 
has within him that to which the author has suc- 
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BARRIE’S CHARM 


cessfully appealed. Neither the skill of Miss 
Adams nor the power and genius of Barrie could 
have availed but for the responsive hearts and 
sympathetic feeling of the audiences. It has 
fallen to Barrie to evolve what, in all my experi- 
ence, the American stage has only now afforded 
—namely, an entertainment creative of pure fancy 
in the city-bred child, and quickening to the im- 
agination of the little people whose natural Fairy- 
land we grown-ups have possessed—an illusion of 
a night during which the mother or father and 
child find abundant delights in common and real- 
ize new joys in being complete chums.” 


Mr. Howells is impressed, first of all, by the 
sweetness of the Barrie plays. “They have a 
gentle irony,” he says, “which is almost a 
caress; a sympathy with amusing innocence in 
whatever form, with a confidential wink for 
the more sophisticated witness; an endearing 
kindliness, a charming domesticity, with a 
trust of the spectator’s intelligence and tem- 
perament which is flattering to the best in 
him.” The second quality emphasized by Mr. 
Howells is that of domesticity. He writes on 
this point: 


“There is no hint of love-making between Peter 
Pan and Wendy, even when they are playing 
father and mother to the Lost Boys. She is just 
the mother they have longed for, because mother- 
ing is her instinct, as it is that of the young girl 
(1 forget her name) in ‘Little Mary,’ who adopts 
all the children she can lay hands on. Motherli- 
ness is what Mr. Barrie is always finding out in 
women, who are supposed by most dramatists 
to be mainly sweethearts and wives at the best, 
and flirts and adultresses at the worst. He has 
thus added a grace to comedy which has seemed 
beyond or beside the reach of its art, and has 
probably endeared himself to a much larger pub- 
lic than would like to own it. Motherliness, hun- 
gry and helpless enough, is the note of the homing 
woman in ‘Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire’ who returns to 
the children separated almost their whole lives 
from her by her exile in India, and who loves 
them so much that she does not know how to 
have them, and all but spoils her chance with 
them. The piece is of course on its surface a 
satire on romantic girlhood impassioned and mis- 
led by the emotional drama. The well-grown-up 
daughter of Alice has so often seen erring woman 
‘saved’ by self-sacrificing friends, who opportunely 
arrive at supreme moments to take the blame of 
guilty appearances on themselves, that when she 
imagines her pretty and still young mother in 
love with a friend of the husband and father, she 
desires nothing better than to conceal herself in 
the young man’s rooms, and to ‘save’ her mother 
by ciaiming him for her own lover. The fact 
that her father comes with her mother to the 
wicked rendezvous does not affect her position. 
To the very last she believes that she has ‘saved’ 
her mother, and when, late at night after they 
have all returned home, she hears her father 
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storming at her mother for reminding him of the 
depreciation of rupees, she steals upon them in 
her night-gown, and joins their hands in a stage- 
forgiveness. The whole affair is delicious comedy.” 


There is never anything so novel in the arts, 
says Mr. Howells, as the truth; and “in these 
pieces of Mr. Barrie’s, especially the last, he 
has divined something quite new in the poor 
old world which often likes to put such a 
wicked mask on over its simple and harmless 
face.” Mr. Howells concludes: 


“In a very manly way it is optimism of the best 
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type. It is the same world which Mr. Pinero and 
Mr. Jones, and that unhappy Oscar Wilde (ar- 
tistically the peer of either), have shown in dif- 
ferent ard not less faithful phases; but now we 
see that it is often not such a bad world; for the 
most part it is a very fair world and even a very 
good world. We owe much to all the modern 
English dramatists, but Mr. Barrie seems likely 
to make us most deeply his debtor, especially since 
Mr. Gilbert, his only rival in fantasy, fantasies no 
more. Even Mr. Gilbert at his best had not Mr. 
Barrie’s sweetness; that is so nearly all his own, 
that I can think of but one other dramatist to be 
named with him for it, and I am rather glad that 
this was an American, the late James A. Hearn.” 





Gerhart Hauptmann’s latest play, “As Pippa 
Dances,” was produced for the first time in 
Berlin in Januaty and has been received with 
mixed feelings by the German public and crit- 
ics. Like “The Sunken Bell,” it is founded on 
a popular myth, and is full of mystic symbol- 
ism; so full, indeed, that Leo Berg, writing 


in the Neue Gesellschaft (Berlin), says that \ 


as he listened to this play Goethe’s second part 
of “Faust” seemed as simple as an elementary 
reader in comparison. Later, he continues, he 
learned from Alfred Holzbock, “Hauptmann’s 
Boswell,” that Hauptmann himself does not 
understand it. Nevertheless, Hauptmann has 
been able to give a very clear account of both 
the drama and its purport, which we quote 
from a translation made for the New York 
Times: 


“In the mountains of my Silesian home a Vene- 
tian legend exists which announced that at one 
time Venetians came to Silesia and here endeav- 
ored to awaken the unknown treasures of the 
mountains. The idea forming the basis of this 
story has kept me busy for some time. Venetian 
splendor and its magnificent glass industry united 
in my imagination with the mountains and arts 
of my home, and so out of love for my native 
heath grew my new legendary drama. In ‘As 
Pippa Dances’ I endeavored to bring together the 
beautiful, sensuous world of Venice with the seri- 
ous rough world of the mountains. The name of 
the chief character of my drama is Pippa. In- 
voluntarily I thought of the most famous of all 
dancers. Pepita (Pippa) is the daughter of an 
Italian glassmaker. Although he is her father 
she cannot love him. He came f:om Murano, 
where Venetian glass is made, but settled in Sile- 
sia. His daughter by her winning ways charms 
every one. She has several admirers, among them 
the manager of the local glassworks, a poor un- 
couth glassblower named Huhn, and finally a 
wandering artisan named Michel Hellriegel. 
“Pippa’s father is killed by some glassblowers, 
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whom he has robbed while gambling, and his 
daughter is carried away by force by Huhn. 
Michel liberates her, and during a storm they flee 
through the mountains. The lovers obtain shel- 
ter in the house of a hermit named Wanu, but 
Huhn, who has followed them, kills Pippa. 
Michel, who becomes blind, sees in his raving the 
golden palaces of Venice. 

“T endeavored to say in this play that in all 
of us lies something for which our souls are 
yearning; we all pursue something which is danc- 
ing before our souls in beautiful colors and at- 
tractive forms. This something may be called 
Pippa. She is that beauty followed by all in 
which the imagination has not entirely disap- 
peared. The manager of the glassworks, who 
wants to marry her, dreams of Titian; the old 
Huhn is a brutal fellow with brutal instincts who 
seeks only the forms of beauty, while the young 
lover Michel is the symbol of that which lives in 
the German ‘Volksseele’; he is the youth free of 
materialism, the youth of naiveté and simple 
humor, full of hope and desire, the youth who 
with humor gives himself up to the tragic fate, 
but who does not lose his illusions. 

“Although brutal strength conquers in ‘As 
Pippa Dances,’ as it does so often in life, Michel 
lives a true exponent of our nation. He will fol- 
low after the ideals of beauty as of yore; but 
beauty, just as Pippa does before the mob, must 
dance and dance. Beauty is killed by the masses 
like Pippa by the old man of brutal strength— 
Huhn. And Wanu, whom I have portrayed as a 
mystical personage, is a venerable old man, devot- 
ing his life in the mountains to science. He looks 
in a philosophical way to the people, shelters 
youth and beauty, and endeavors to protect them, 
but cannot save them as brutal strength drives 
beauty to death.” 


Although the critics are not satisfied with 
this new experiment of Hauptmann’s, which 
they declare falls far short of “The Sunken 
Bell,” yet his ability to produce further great 
works is not questioned. No one has as yet 
said of Hauptmann what has often been said 
of Sudermann—that he has exhausted himself 
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HAUPTMANN AS HE WAS— 
and has no more to give. The complaint is a 
different one. Hauptmann is now blamed for 
writing too much. It is pointed out that even 
the greatest writers of our time feel impelled 
to write too rapidly in order to get their wares 
into the market in time. “Goethe gave sixty 
years to the development of his ‘Faust!’” ex- 











AND AS HE IS! 
—Der Floh (Vienna). 


claims one writer. “This is the difference be- 
tween an epoch in which art was lived, and 
ours, which capitalizes it. During late 
years Hauptmann has, to a certain extent, be- 
come the exploiter of his own talent which, 
being overstrained, finally winds up in fail- 
ure.” 


A CRITIQUE OF PURE MUSIC 


Music is of the core of life, says Professor 
» Santayana in his new book,* for its essence 
is vitality. A hope, a passion, a crime, he 
tells us, is a flash of vitality. Music is the ex- 
pression of these, as it is the true language 
of the inexpressible in life. That which can- 
not be translated into words is no less real 
than that which is possible of speech. Much 
of music radiates from primary functions 
which, though their operation is half known, 
have only base or pitiful associations in hu- 
man life—the unclaimed Hinterland of life. 
When music, either by verbal indications or 
by sensuous affinities, or by both at once, suc- 
ceeds in tapping this fund of suppressed feel- 
ing, it accordingly supplies a great need. “It 
makes the dumb speak and plucks from the 
animal heart potentialities of expression 
which might render it perhaps even more than 
human. . It is the singular privilege 
of this art to give form to what is naturally 














*THE LIFE OF REASON: REASON IN ART. By George 
Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








inarticulate, and express those depths of 
human nature which can speak in no language 
current in the world.” 

Music and life have this common base, that 
emotion is the soul of both. “There is per- 
haps no emotion incident to human life that 
music cannot render in its abstract medium 
by suggesting the pang of it. . . We 
dance, pray and mourn to music, and the more 
inadequate words or external acts are to the 
situation, the more grateful music is.” 

Professor Santayana likens music unto those 
branches of a tree which are put forth close 
to the ground beneath the point where the 
boughs separate, having nothing in common 
with the tree itself save the roots, which are 
the parent of both. “Somewhat in this fashion 
music diverts into an abstract sphere a part 
of those forces which abound beneath the 
point at which the human understanding 
grows articulate.” 

Music, like life, is a development. Primi- 
tive music, we are told, is a wail and parturi- 
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tion. Music was long used before it was 
loved or people took pains to refine it. But 
when men discovered that song could be util- 
ized to keep in unison the efforts of many 
men, as when soldiers keep in time to martial 
strains, or sailors sing as they heave, music 
became a more intimate part of life. To-day 
we know that music has not only this material 
power, but in the realm of the imagination 
and the emotions it is as directly potent as 
fighting or love. At the same time music is 
purer than life, for “spirit is clogged by what 
it flows through, but at its springs it is both 
limpid and abundant.” Music is a flexible 
measure. Its rhythms can explicate all emo- 
tions, through all degrees of complexity and 
volume. It is this infinite capacity of music 
for expression that opens up a vista greater 
than life at its present stage can comprehend. 
Professor Santayana does not accept the 
Tolstoyan theory that the greatest art, or the 
greatest music, must be universally appre- 
ciated to be great. He maintains that a 
musical education is necessary for musical 
judgment. “What most people relish is hardly 
music; it is a drowsy revery relieved by nerv- 
ous thrills.’ Popular music must needs be 


simple because it must appeal to the simplest 
or the most primal emotions in men, not to 
the emotions of the intellect, which are the 


results of education and refinement. “When 
elaborate music is the fashion among people 
to whom all music is a voluptuous mystery, 
we may be sure that what they love is 
voluptuousness or fashion, and not music it- 
: self.” Elaborate music has an intellectual es- 
sence. An appreciation of intricate music im- 
. ,plies an understanding born of cultivation. 
Such music as has been elaborated into intri- 
cate forms and compositions which appeal not 
to the emotions alone but to the intellect as 
well, is compared by Mr. Santayana to mathe- 
matics and arabesques: 


“A moving arabesque that has a vital dimen- 
sion, as audible mathematics, adding sense to form 
and a versification that, since it has no subject 
matter, cannot do violence to it by its complex 
artifices—these are types of pure living, altogether 
joyful and delightful things. They combine life 
with order, precision with spontaneity; the flux 
in them has become rythmical and its freedom 
has passed into a rational choice, since it has 
come in sight of the eternal it would embody. 
The musician, like an architect or goldsmith, 
working in sound, but freer than they from ma- 
terial trammels, can expand forever his yielding 
lebyrinth; every step opens up new vistas, every 
decision—how unlike those made in real life!— 
multiplies opportunities and widens the horizon 
before him without preventing him from going 
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back at will to begin afresh at any point, to trace 
the other possible paths leading thence, through 
various magic landscapes.” 


The limitations of music are to be sought, 
Professor Santayana maintains, not in music 
but in men. “The degree to which music 
should be elaborated depends on the capacity 
possessed by those it addresses. There are 
limits to every man’s synthetic powers, and to 
stretch those powers to their limits is ex- 
hausting. Excitement then becomes a de- 
bauch; it leaves the soul less capable of habit- 
ual harmony. As we all survey two 
notes and their interval in one sensation, so a 
trained mind might survey a whole composi- 
tion.” The comparison is made between an- 
cient and modern music which shows that 
“barbaric musicians, singing and playing to- 
gether more or less at random, are too much 
carried away by their performance to con- 
ceive its effect; they cry far too loud and too 
unceasingly to listen; a contagious tradition 
carries them along and controls them in a way 
as they improvise; the assembly is hardly an 
audience; all are performers, and the crowd 
is only a stimulus that keeps every one danc- 
ing and howling in emulation. This uncon- 
sidered flow of early art remains present more 
or less to the end. Instead of vague custom 
we have schools, and instead of swaying mul- 
titudes we have academic example; but many 
a discord and mannerism survive simply be- 
cause the musician is so suggestible or so 
lost in the tumult of production as never to 
consider what he does, or to perceive his 
wastefulness.” ‘ 

An interesting thesis is evolved by Mr. San- 
tayana, unconsciously perhaps, on the radi- 
calism of music. As life advances, it tends 
toward inherent radicalism, restrained by the 
development of artistic sense and fineness. 
“The artist being a born lover of the good is 
a natural breeder of perfections. . . . As 
the standard of perfection is internal and is 
measured by the satisfaction felt in releasing 
it, every artist has tasted in his activity what 
activity essentially is.” The artistic qualities 
of music deepen with its development. Like- 
wise with all radicalism. But as music knows 
not the trammeling influences which surround 
and harass life, it is enabled to make greater 
progress. To quote Professor Santayana in 
conclusion : 


“In life the ordinary routine of destiny beats 
so emphatic a measure that it does not allow 
free play to feeling; we cannot linger on any- 
thing long enough to exhaust its meaning nor can 
we wander far from the beaten path to catch new 

















impressions; but in music there are no mortal 
obligations, no imperious needs calling us back 
to reality. Here nothing beautiful is extrava- 
gant, nothing delightful unworthy. Musical re- 
finement finds no limit but its own instinct, so 
that a thousand shades of what, in our blunder- 
ing words, we must call sadness or mirth, find 
in music their distinct expression. . . . There is 
J in music a sort of Christian piety, in that it 
comes not to call the just but sinners to repent- 
ance, and understands the spiritual possibilities 
in outcasts upon the respectable world. If we 
look at things absolutely enough and from their 
own point of view, there can be no doubt that 
each has its own ideal and does not question its 
own justification. Lust and frenzy, revery or 
despair, fatal as they may be to a creature that 
has general ulterior interests, are not perverse 
in themselves: each searches for its own affinities, 
and has a kind of inertia which tends to main- 
tain it in being, and to attach or draw in what- 
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ever is propitious to it. Feelings are blameless 
as so many forms of vegetation; they can be 
poisonous only to a different life. They all are 
primordial motions, eddies which the universal 
flux makes for no reason, since its habit of falling 
into such attitudes is the ground-work and ex- 
emplar for nature and logic alike. . . . Moral 
judgments and conflicts are possible only in the 
mind that represents many interests synthetically ; 
in nature, where primary impulses collide, all con- 
flict is physical and all will innocent. Imagine 
some ingredient of humanity loosed from its 
present environment in human economy; it would 
at once vegetate and flower into some ideal form, 
such as we see exuberantly displayed in nature. 
If we can only suspend for a moment the con- 
gested traffic in the brain, these initial movements 
will begin to traverse it playfully and show their 
paces, and we shall live in one of those plausible 
worlds which the actual world has made impos- 
sible.” 





THE TWISTING OF THE 


This is “the first Irish play ever given in a 
Dublin theater,” according to Lady Gregory, who 
has translated it from Irish into English. The 
play was written by Dr. Douglas Hyde, who also 
acted in it in the first production. It has been 
acted many times in the last few years in many 
parts of Ireland and in London as well, and “has 
always given great delight.” The presence in this 
country during the last few weeks of two of the 
Celtic revivalists—Dr. Douglas Hyde himself 
and Anatole le Braz, of Brittany—seems to us to 
render this play of peculiar and timely interest. 
Lady Gregory’s translation, which we use, is pub- 
lished in a volume entitled, “Poets and Dreamers” 
(Scribner’s). 

The play has five characters: Hanrahan, a wan- 
dering poet (who also figures as one of Mr. 
Yeats’s heroes) ; Sheamus O’Heran; Oona, who 
is engaged to Sheamus; Maurya, the woman of 
the house; Sheela, a neighbor. The scene is laid in 
a farmer’s house in Munster, where a-dance is 
being held. In the opening, Hanrahan is discov- 
ered talking to Oona. Another man comes up 
and extends his hand to Oona as if to lead her 
off in the next dance, about to begin. She pushes 
him away: 


Oona: Don’t be bothering me now; don’t you 
see I’m listening to what he is saying? (To Han- 
rahan) Go on with what you were saying just 
now. 

Hanrahan: What did that fellow want of you? 

Oona: He wanted the next dance with me, but 
I wouldn’t give it to him. 

Hanrahan: And why would you give it to him? 
Do you think I’d let you dance with anyone but 
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myself, and I here? I had no comfort or satis- 
faction this long time until I came here to-night, 
and till I saw yourself. 

Oona: What comfort am I to you? 

Hanrahan: When a stick is half burned in the 
fire, does it not get comfort when water is poured 
on it? 

Oona: But, sure, you are not half burned. 

Hanrahan: I am; and three-quarters of my 
heart is burned, and scorched and consumed, 
struggling with the world, and the world strug- 
gling with me. 

Oona: You don’t look that bad. 

Hanrahan: O, Oona ni Regaun, you have not 
knowledge of the life of a poor bard, without 
house or home or havings, but he going and ever 
going a drifting through the wide world, without 
a person with him but himself. There is not a 
morning in the week when I rise up that I do 
not say to myself that it would be better to be in 
the grave than to be wandering. There is nothing 
standing to me but the gift I got from God, my 
share of songs; when I begin upon them, my 
grief and my trouble go from me; I forget my 
persecution and my ill luck; and now since I saw 
you, Oona, I see there is something that is bet- 
ter even than the songs. 

Oona: Poetry is a wonderful gift from God; 
and as long as you have that, you are richer than 
the people of stock and store, the people of cows 
and cattle. 

Hanrahan: Ah, Oona, it is a great blessing, 
but it is a great curse as well for a man, he to be 
a poet. Look at me: have I a friend in this 
world? Is there a man alive that has a wish for 
me? is there the love of anyone at all on me? I 
am going like a poor lonely barnacle goose 
throughout the world; like Oisin after the Feni- 
ans; every person hates me: you do not hate me, 
Oona? 

Oona: Do not say a thing like that; it is im- 
possible that anyone would hate you. 
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Hanrahan: Come and we will sit in the cor- 
ner of the room together; and I will tell you the 
little song I made for you; it is for you I made 
it. 

(They go to a corner and sit down together. 
Sheela comes in at the door.) 

Sheela: I came to you as quick as I could. 

Maurya: And a hundred welcomes to you. 

Sheela: What have you going on now? 

Maurya: Beginning we are; we had one jig, 
and now the piper is drinking a glass. They'll 
begin dancing again in a minute when the piper 
is ready. 

Sheela: There are a good many people gather- 
ing in to you to-night. We will have a fine dance. 

Maurya: Maybe so, Sheela; but there’s a man 
of them there, and I’d sooner him out than in. 

Sheela: It’s about the long red man you are 
talking, isn’t it—the man that is in close talk with 
Oona in the corner? Where is he from, and who 
is he himself? 

Maurya: That’s the greatest vagabond ever 
came into Ireland; Tumaus Hanrahan they call 
him; but it’s Hanrahan the rogue he ought to 
have been christened by right. Aurah, wasn’t 
there the misfortune on me, him to come in to us 
at all to-night? 

Sheela: What sort. of a person is he? Isn’t 
he a man that makes songs, out of Connacht? I 
heard talk of him before; and they say there is 
not another dancer in Ireland so good as him. I 
would like to see him dance. 


Maurya: Bad luck to the vagabond! It is 


well I know what sort he is; because there was 
a kind of friendship between himself and the first 
husband I had; and it is often I heard from poor 
Diarmuid—the Lord have mercy on him!—what 


sort of person he was. He was a schoolmaster 
down in Connacht; but he used to have every 
trick worse than another; ever making songs he 
used to be, and drinking whiskey and setting 
quarrels afoot among the neighbors with his 
share of talk. They say there isn’t a woman in 
the five provinces that he wouldn’t deceive. He 
is worse than Donal na Greina long ago. But 
, the end of the story is that the priest routed him 
out of the parish altogether; he got another place 
then, and followed on at the same tricks until he 
was routed out again, and another again with it. 
Now he has neither place nor house nor anything, 
but he to be going the country, making songs and 
getting a night’s lodging from the people; nobody 
will refuse him, because they are afraid of him. 
He’s a great poet, and maybe he’d make a rann 
on you that would stick to you for ever, if you 
were to anger him. 

Sheela: God preserve us; but what brought 
him in to-night? 

Maurya: He was travelling the country and 
he heard there was to be a dance here and he 
came in because he knew us; he was rather great 
with my first husband. It is wonderful how he 
is making out his way of life at all, and he with 
nothing but his share of songs. They say there is 
no place that he'll go to, that the women don’t love 
him, and that the men don’t hate him. 

Sheela (catching Maurya by the shoulder): 
Turn your head, Maurya; look at him now, him- 
self and your daughter, and their heads together; 
he’s whispering in her ear; he’s after making a 
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poem for her and he’s whispering it in her ear. 
Oh, the villain, he’ll be putting his spells on her 
now. 

Maurya: Ohone, go deo! isn’t it a misfortune 
that he came? He’s talking every moment with 
Oona since he came in three hours ago. I did my 
best to separate them from one another, but it 
failed me. Poor Oona is given up to every sort 
of old songs and old made-up stories; and she 
thinks it sweet to be listening to him. The mar- 
riage is settled between herself and Sheamus 
O’Heran there, a quarter from to-day. Look at 
poor Sheamus at the door, and he watching them. 
There is grief and hanging of the head on him; 
it’s easy to see that he’d like to choke the vaga- 
bond this minute. I am greatly afraid that the 
head will be turned on Oona with his share of 
blathering. As sure as I am alive there will come 
evil out of this night. 

Sheela: And couldn’t you put him out? 

Maurya: I could. There’s no person here to 
help him unless there would be a woman or two; 
but he is a great poet, and he has a curse that 
would split the trees, and that would burst the 
stones. They say the seed will rot in the ground 
and the milk go from the cows when a poet like 
him makes a curse, if a person routed him out of 
the house; but if he was once out, I’ll go bail I 
wouldn’t let him in again. 

Sheela: If himself were to go out willingly, 
there would be no virtue in his curse then. 

Maurya: There would not, but he will not go 
out willingly, and I cannot rout him out myself 
for fear of his curse. 

Sheela: Look at poor Sheamus. He is going 
over to her. (Sheamus gets up and goes over to 
her.) 

Sheamus: Will you dance this reel with me, 
Oona, as soon as the piper is ready? 

Hanrahan (rising up): I am Tumaus Hanra- 
han, and I am speaking now to Oona ni Regaun: 
and as she is willing to be talking to me, I will 
allow no living person to come between us. 

Sheamus (without heeding Hanrahan): Will 
you not dance with me, Oona? 

Hanrahan (savagely): Didn’t I tell you now 
that it was to me Oona ni Regaun was talking? 
Leave that on the spot, you clown, and do not 
raise a disturbance here. 

Sheamus: Oona 

Hanrahan (shouting) : 
goes away, 
women. ) 

Sheamus: Maurya Regaun, I am asking leave 
of you to throw that ill-mannerly, drunken vaga- 
bond out of the house. Myself and my two 
brothers will put him out if you will allow us; 
and when he’s. outside I’ll settle with him. 

Maurya: Sheamus, do not; I am afraid of him. 
That man has a curse they say that would split 
the trees. 

Sheamus: I don’t care if he had a curse that 
would overthrow the heavens; it is on me it will 
fall, and I defy him! If he were to kill me on the 
moment, I will not allow him to put his spells on 
Oona. Give me leave, Maurya. 

Sheela: Do not, Sheamus. 
advice than that. 

Sheamus: What advice is that? 

Sheela: I have a way in my head to put him 


Leave that! (Sheamus 
and comes over to the two old 


I have a better 
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out. If you follow my advice, he will go out 
himself as quiet as a lamb; and when you get 
him out, slap the door on him, and never let him 
in again. 

Maurya: Luck from God on you, Sheela, and 
tell us what’s in your head. 

Sheela: We will do it as nice and easy as you 
ever saw. We will put him to twist a hay-rope 
till he is outside, and then we will shut the door 
on him. 

Sheamus: It’s easy to say, but not easy to do. 
He will say to you, “Make a hay-rope yourself.” 

Sheela: We will say then that no one ever saw 
a hay-rope made, that there is no one at all in 
. the house to make the beginning of it. 

Sheamus: But will he believe that we never 
saw a hay-rope? 

Sheela: He believe it, is it? He’d believe any- 
thing; he’d believe that himself is king over 
Ireland when he has a glass taken, as he has now. 

Sheamus: But what excuse can we make for 
saying we want a hay-rope? 

Maurya: Can’t you think of something your- 
self, Sheamus? 

Sheamus: Sure, I can say the wind is rising, 
and I must bind the thatch, or it will be off the 
house. 

Sheela: But he'll know the wind is not rising 
if he does but listen at the door. You must think 
of some other excuse, Sheamus. 

Sheamus: Wait, I have a good idea now; say 
there is a coach upset at the bottom of the hill, 
and that they are asking for a hay-rope to mend 


it with. He can’t see as far as that from the door, 
and he won’t know it’s not true it is. 


Maurya: That’s the story, Sheela. Now, 
Sheamus, go among the people and tell them the 
secret. Tell them what they have to say, that no 
one at all in this country ever saw a hay-rope, 
and put a good skin on the lie yourself. (Shea- 
mus goes from person to person whispering to 
them, and some of them begin laughing. The 
piper has began playing. Three or four couples 
rise up.) 

Hanrahan (after looking at them for a couple 
of minutes). Whist! Let ye sit down! Do ye 
call that dragging, dancing? You are tramping 
the floor like so many cattle. You are as heavy 
as bullocks, as awkward as asses. May my throat 
be choked if I would not sooner be looking at as 
many lame ducks hopping on one leg through the 
house. Leave the floor to Oona ni Regaun and 
to me. 

(One of the men going to dance): 
what would we leave the floor to you? 

Hanrahan: The swan of the brink of the 
waves, the royal phoenix, the pearl of the white 
breast, the Venus amongst the women, Oona ni 
Regaun, is standing up with me, and any place 
she rises up, the sun and the moon bow to her, 
and so ‘shall ye yet. She is too handsome, too 
sky-like for any other woman to be near her. But 
wait a while! Before I'll show you how the 
Connacht boy can dance, I will give you the 
poem I made on the star of the province of Mun- 
ster, on Oona ni Regaun. Get up, O sun among 
women, and we will sing the song together, verse 
about, and then we'll show them what right 
dancing is! (Oona rises.) 


And for 
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She is white Oona of the yellow hair, 
The Coolin that was destroying my heart inside 
me; 

She is my secret love and my lasting affection; 

I care not for ever for any woman but her. 

Oona: 

O bard of the black eye, it is you 

Who have found victory in the world and fame; 

I call on yourself and | praise your mouth; 

You have set my heart in my breast astray. 

Hanrahan: 

O fair Oona of the golden hair, 

My desire, my affection, my love and my store, 

Herself will go with her bard afar; 

She has hurt his heart in his breast greatly. 

Oona: 

I would not think the night long nor the day, 

Listening to your fine discourse; 

More melodious is your mouth than the singing 
of the birds; 

From my heart in my breast you have found love. 

Hanrahan: 

I walked myself the entire world, 

England, Ireland, France, and Spain; 

I never saw at home or afar 

Any girl under the sun like fair Oona. 

Oona: 

I have heard the melodious harp 

On the streets of Cork playing to us; 

More melodious by far I thought your voice, 

More melodious by far your mouth than that. 

Hanrahan: 

I was myself one time a poor barnacle goose; 

The night was not plain to me more than the dav 

Till I got sight of her; she is the love of my heart 

That banished from me my grief and my misery. 

Oona: 

I was myself on the morning of yesterday 

Walking beside the wood at the break of day; 

There was a bird there was singing sweetly, 

How I love love, and is it not beautiful? 


(A shout and a noise, and Sheamus O’Heran 
rushes in.) 

Sheamus: Ububu! Ohone-y-o, go deo! The 
big coach is overthrown at the foot of the hill! 
The bag in which the letters of the country are 
is bursted; and there is neither tie, nor cord, nor 
rope, nor anything to bind it up. They are calling 
out now for a hay sugaun—whatever kind of thing 
that is; the letters and the coach will be lost for 
want of a hay sugaun to bind them. 

Hanrahan: Do not be bothering us; we have 
our poem done, and we are going to dance. The 
coach does not come this way at all. 

Sheamus: The coach does come this way now; 
but sure you’re a stranger, and you don’t know. 
Doesn’t the coach come over the hill now, neigh- 
bors? 

All: It does, it does, surely. 

Hanrahan: I don’t care whether it does come 
or whether it doesn’t. I would sooner twenty 
coaches to be overthrown on the road than the 
pearl of the white breast to be stopped from danc- 
ing to us. Tell the coachman to twist a rope for 
himself. 

Sheamus: Oh! murder! he can’t. There’s that 
much vigor, and fire, and activity and courage in 
the horses that my poor coachman must take 
them by the heads; it’s on the pinch of his life 
he’s able to control them; he’s afraid of his soul 
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they’ll go from him of a rout. They are neighing 
like anything; you never saw the like of them 
for wild horses. 

Hanrahan: Are there no other people in the 
coach that will make a rope, if the coachman 
has to be at the horses’ heads? Leave that, and 
let us dance. 

Sheamus: There are three others in it; but as 
to one of them, he is one-handed, and another man 
of them, he’s shaking and trembling with the 
fright he got; it’s not in him now to stand up on 
his two feet with the fear that’s on him; and as 
for the third man, there isn’t a person in this 
countsy would speak to him about a rope at all, 
for his own father was hanged with a rope last 
‘year ror stealing sheep. 

Hanrahan: Then let one of yourselves twist a 
rope so, and leave the floor to us. (To Oona.) 
Now, O star of women, show me how Juno goes 
among the gods, or Helen for whom Troy was 
destroyed. By my word, since Deirdre died, for 
whom Naoise son of Usnech, was put to death, 
her heir is not in Ireland to-day but yourself. Let 
us begin. 


Sheamus: Do not begin until we have a rope; 


we are not able to twist a rope; there’s nobody 
here can twist a rope. 


There’s nobody here is able to 


Hanrahan: 
twist a rope? 
All: Nobody at all. 


Sheela: And that’s true; nobody in this place 
ever made a hay sugaun. I don’t believe there’s a 
person in this house who ever saw one itself but 
me. It’s well I remember when I was a little 
girsha that I saw one of them on a goat that my 
grandfather brought with him out of Connacht. 
All the people used to be saying: “Aurah, what 
sort of a thing is that at all?” And he said that 
it was a sugaun that was in it; and that people 
used to make the like of that down in Connacht. 
He said that one man would go holding the hay, 
and another man twisting it. I’ll hold the hay 
now; and you'll go twisting it. 

Sheamus: Ill bring in a lock of hay. (He 

goes out.) ; 


Sheamus (coming back): Here’s the -hay now. 

Hanrahan: Give it here to me; I’ll show ye 
what the well-learned, hardy, honest, clever, sen- 
sible Connachtman will do, that has activity and 
full deftness in his hands, and sense in his head, 
and courage in his heart; but that the misfortune 
and the. great trouble of the world directed him 
among the lebidins of the province of Munster, 
without honor, without nobility, without knowl- 
edge of the swan beyond the duck, or of the gold 
beyond the brass, or of the lily beyond the thistle, 
or of the star of young women, and the pearl of 
the white breast, beyond their own share of sluts 
and slatterns. Give me a kippeen. (A man hands 
him a stick; he puts a wisp of hay around it, and 
begins twisting it; and Sheela giving him out the 
hay.) 


Hanrahan: 

There is a pearl of a woman giving light to us; 

She is my love; she is my desire; 

She is fair Oona, the gentle queen-woman. 

And the Munstermen do not understand half her 
courtesy. 
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These Munstermen are blinded by God; 

They do not recognise the swan beyond the gray 
duck; 

But she will come with me, my fine Helen, 

Where her person and her beauty shall be praised 
for ever. 


Arrah, wisha, wisha, wisha! isn’t this the fine 
village? isn’t this the exceeding village? The vil- 
lage where there be that many rogues hanged 
that the people have no want of ropes with all 
the ropes that they steal from the hangman! 


The sensible Connachtman makes 
A rope for himself; 

But the Munsterman steals it 
From the hangman; 

That I may see a fine rope, 
A rope of hemp yet, 

A stretching on the throats 
Of every person here! 


On account of one woman only the Greeks de- 
parted, and they never stopped, and they never 
greatly stayed, till they destroyed Troy; and on 
account of one woman only this village shall be 
damned; go deo, ma neoir, and to the womb of 
judgment, by God of the graces, eternally and 
everlastingly, because they did not understand 
that Oona ni Regaun is the second Helen, who 
was born in their midst, and that she overcame 
in beauty Deirdre and Venus, and all that came 
before or that will come after her! 


But she will come with me, my pearl of a woman, 
To the province of Connacht of the fine people; 
She will receive feasts, wine, and meat, 

High dances, sport, and music! 

Oh, wisha, wisha! that the sun may never rise 
upon this village; and that the stars may never 
shine on it; and that——. (He is by this time 
outside the door. All the men make a rush at the 
door and shut it. Oona runs towards the door, 
but the women seize her. Sheamus goes over to 
her.) 

Oona: ‘Oh! oh! oh! do not put him out; let 
him back; that is Tumaus Hanrahan—he is a 
poet—he is a bard—he is a wonderful man. O, 
let him back; do not do that to him! 

Sheamus: O Oona ban acushla dilis, let him 
be; he is gone now, and his share of spells with 
him! He will be gone out of your head to-mor- 
row; and you will be gone out of his head. Don’t 
you know that I like you better than a hundred 
thousand Deirdres, and that you are my one pearl 
of a woman in the world? 

Hanrahan: (outside, beating on the door). 
Open, open, open; let me in! Oh, my seven hun- 
dred thousand curses on you—the curse of the 
weak and of the strong—the curse of the poets 
and of the bards upon you! The curse of the 
priests on you and the friars! The curse of the 
bishops upon you, and the Pope! The curse of 
the widows on you, and the children!’ Open! 
(He beats on the door again and again.) 

Sheamus: I am thankful to ye, neighbours; and 
Oona will be thankful to ye to-morrow. Beat 
away, you vagabond! Do your dancing out there 
with yourself now! Isn’t it a fine thing for a 
man to be listening to the storm outside, and him- 
self quiet and easy beside the fire? Beat away, 
beat away! Where’s Connacht now? 
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THE MORALITY OF THE FUTURE 


If, as is so often alleged, a large part of 
humanity is gradually forsaking the religion in 
which it has lived for nearly twenty centuries, 
what will happen.to morality? To the fur- 
nishing of a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion many of the best minds of our time are 
devoting themselves. The distinguished essay- 
ist and playwright, Maurice Maeterlinck, is 
convinced that, morally speaking, we have ar- 
rived at an almost unprecedented stage in 
human evolution, and he embodies his reflec- 
tions on “Our Anxious Morality” in a series 
of twenty-two closely reasoned paragraphs in 
a recent issue of The Atlantic Monthly. “For 
a religion to become extinct,” he asserts,” is 
no new thing. . .-.. But, until now, men 
passed from a crumbling temple into one that 
was building; they left one religion to enter 
another; whereas we are abandoning ours to 
go nowhere.” It is true that at least two men 


of genius-——Tolstoy and Nietzsche—have prom- 
ulgated ethical systems for the guidance of 
humanity, but, in Maeterlinck’s view, “the real 
drama of the modern conscience is not enacted 


at either of these two extreme points.” It is 
also true that other and conservative thinkers 
predict moral chaos as the inevitable result of 
religious decay ; but Maeterlinck argues: “Man 
is so essentially, so necessarily, a moral being 
that, when he denies the existence of all moral- 
ity, that very denial already becomes the foun- 
dation of a new morality.” He says further: 


“Tf, to-morrow, a religion were revealed to us, 
proving, scientifically and with absolute certainty, 
that every act of goodness, of self-sacrifice, of 
heroism, of inward nobility, would bring us, im- 
mediately after our death, an indubitable and un- 
imaginable reward, I doubt whether the propor- 
tion of good and evil, of virtues and vices, amid 
which we live, would undergo an appreciable 
change. Would you have a convincing example? 
In the Middle Ages, there were moments when 
faith was absolute and obtruded itself with a cer- 
tainty that corresponds exactly with our scientific 
certainties. The rewards promised for well- 
doing, the punishments threatening evil, were, in 
the thoughts of the men of that time, as tangible, 
so to speak, as would be those of the revelation 
of which I spoke above. Nevertheless, we do not 
see that the level of goodness was raised. A few 
saints sacrificed themselves for their brothers, 
carried certain virtues, picked from among the 
more contestable, to the pitch of heroism; but the 


bulk of men continued to deceive one another, to 
lie, to fornicate, to steal, to be guilty of envy, to 
commit murder. The mean of the vices was no 
lower than that of to-day. On the contrary, life 
was incomparably harsher, more cruel, and more 
unjust, because the low-water mark of the gen- 
eral intelligence was less high.” 


The morality that determines the life of 
the inner man, says Maeterlinck, should be 
clearly distinguished from that which springs 
from mere expediency, or from custom and 
fashion. True morality “presupposes a state 
of soul or of heart rather than a code of 
strictly formulated precepts. What consti- 
tutes its essence is the sincere and strong wish 
to form within ourselves a powerful idea of 
justice and love which always rises above that 
formed by the cleverest and most generous 
portions of our intelligence.” More specifical- 
ly, Maeterlinck says: 


“There is in us, above the reasoning portion of 
our reason, a whole region which answers to 
something different, which is preparing for the 
surprises of the future, which is awaiting the 
events of the unknown. This part of our intelli- 
gence, which I will call imagination or mystic 
reason, in times when, so to speak, we knew noth- 
ing of the laws of nature, came before us, went 
ahead of our imperfect attainments, and made 
us live, morally, socially and sentimentally, on a 
level very much superior to that of those attain- 
ments. 

“At the present time, when we have made the 
latter take a few steps forward in the darkness, 
and when, in the hundred years that have just 
elapsed, we have unraveled more chaos than in 
a thousand previous centuries,—at the present 
time, when our material life seems on the point 
of becoming fixed and assured, is this a reason 
why these two faculties should cease to go ahead 
of us, or should retrocede toward good sense? 
Are there not, on the contrary, very serious rea- 
sons for urging them forward, so as to restore 
the normal distances and their traditional lead? 
Is it right that we should lose confidence in them? 
Is it possible to say that they have hindered any 
form of human progress? Perhaps they have 
deceived us more than once; but their fruitful 
errors, by forcing us to march onward, have re- 
vealed to us, in the straying, more truths than our 
over-timed good sense would ever have come 
upon by marking time. The fairest discoveries, 
in biology, in chemistry, in medicine, in physics, 
almost all had their starting-point in an hypothe- 
sis supplied by imagination or mystic reason, an 
hypothesis which the experiments of good sense 
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have confirmed, but which the latter, given to 
narrow methods, would never have foreseen.” 


To rationalists who cherish no higher ideal 
than that of the conquest of matter and of “a 
regular, assured, measured, exactly weighed 
state of well-being,” Maeterlinck addresses 
this word: 


“Be it so: they have charge of this kind of 
happiness. But let them not pretend that, in 
order to attain it, it is necessary to fling into the 
sea, as a dangerous load, all that hitherto formed 
the heroic, cloud-topped, indefatigable, venture- 
some energy of our conscience. Leave us a few 
fancy virtues. Allow a little space for our fra- 
ternal sentiments. It is very possible that these 
virtues and these sentiments, which are not 
strictly indispensable to the just man of to-day, 
are the roots of all that will blossom when man 
shall have accomplished the hardest stage of ‘the 
struggle for life.’ Also, we must keep a few 
sumptuary virtues in reserve, in order to replace 
those which we abandon as useless; for our con- 
science has need of exercise and nourishment. 
Already we have thrown off a number of con- 
straints which were assuredly hurtful, but which 
at least kept up the activity of our inner life. We 
are no longer chaste, since we have recognized 
that the work of the flesh, cursed for twenty cen- 
turies, is natural and lawful. We no longer go 
out in search of resignation, of mortification, of 


sacrifice; we are no longer lowly in heart or poor 
in spirit. - All this is very lawful, seeing that 
these virtues depended on a religion which is 
retiring; but it is not well that their place should 
remain empty. Our ideal no longer asks to create 
saints, virgins, martyrs; but even though it take 
another road, the spiritual road that animated the 
latter must remain intact, and is still necessary 
to the man who wishes to go farther than simple 
justice. It is beyond that simple justice that the 
morality begins of those who hope in the future.” 


Finally, Maeterlinck dismisses the fears of 
those who dread lest the old and time-honored 
virtues disappear under new religious condi- 
tions: 


“Those who assure us that the old moral ideal 
must disappear because the religions are disap- 
pearing are strangely mistaken. It was not the 
religions that formed this ideal, but the ideal that 
gave birth to the religions. Now that these last 
have weakened or disappeared, their sources sur- 
vive and seek another channel. When all is said, 
with the exception of certain factitious and para- 
sitic virtues which we naturally abandon at the 
turn of the majority of religions, there is nothing 
as yet to be changed in our old Aryan ideal of 
justice, conscientiousness, courage, kindness, and 
honor. We have only to draw nearer to it, to 
clasp it more closely, to realize it more effectively ; 
and, before going beyond it, we have still a long 
and noble road to travel beneath the stars.” 


AN ITALIAN NOVELIST’S PLEA FOR CATHOLIC REFORM 


The literary sensation of the day in Italy is 
a novel entitled “The Saint,”* by the distin- 
guished author, Antonio Fogazzaro. During 
the past few months twenty thousand copies of 
the book have been sold, dozens of lectures 
concerning it have been delivered, and many 
hundred reviews pro and con have been writ- 
ten. Yet it makes no appeal to sensation- 
mongers; rather, it premises in the minds of 
its readers a clear understanding of Italian con- 
ditions, of the present status of Roman Cathol- 
icism, and of the religious tendencies of our 
times. The “Saint” of the title is a modern 
John the Baptist who arises in Italy to voice 
the demands of the people, and who interviews 
the Pope at Rome in their behalf. In its lit- 
erary form the book is characterized as 
“neither a romance nor an essay, but a mix- 
ture of the epic, the lyric, the didactic and the 
mystic.” Says Albert Zacher, a Roman corre- 
spondent of the Berlin Nation: 


“Taken as a whole, ‘The Saint’ is a contem- 


*IL SANTO. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Baldwin, Castoldi 
& Co., Milan. 


porary document of the highest rank, . . . for 
it is another proof of the fluid state of Catholic 
feeling at this changeful period, wherein a Pius X 
strives vainly, by a sic volo, sic jubeo, to rescue 
the oldtime authority and discipline. To many a 
one who is unconscious of the movement of ideas 
in the air about us, it may seem strange that ‘The 
Saint’ should have appeared almost simultane- 
ously with Frenssen’s ‘Hilligenlei’ [a plea for 
Protestant reform; see article in this issue of 
CurrENT LITERATURE], and should be in effect its 
Catholic parallel: Not so strange, but much more 
characteristic, is the fact that Fogazzaro’s book 
begins with a reference to Maeterlinck’s ‘L’In- 
truse.’ ” 


“The Saint” is the third volume of a series of 
which the first (“ The Little Ancient World”) 
is generally regarded as the most notable from 
an artistic standpoint. The underlying thought 
of the book is clearly revealed in the second 
chapter, where a theological and philosophical 
publicist, Selva, invites a number of learned 
clergymen to meet in his country-house near 
Subiaco —the seat of the Benedictine order 
—for the purpose of forming a reform party. 
Selva opens the meeting with these words: 

“We represent a host of Catholics both in 
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and out of Italy, clergy and laity, who long 
for the reform of the church. We wish for 
it not as the result of rebellion, but as the off- 
spring of legitimate authority. We want re- 
forms in religious instruction, in matters of 
worship, in the discipline of the clergy, aye, 
even in the supreme direction of the church.” 

During the discussion an old and learned 
monk says: 

“The times demand some action after the 
example of Saint Francis. Yet I fail to find 
any trace of it; I see only hoary orders of men 
who have no longer the power to influence 
our prematurely aged mankind. I see only a 
Christian Democracy, which is striving after 
political place and power, but has no love for 
the spirit of Saint Francis or for poverty.” 

The Abbé Garnier, of Geneva, “an exqui- 
sitely drawn portrait from life,” answers in 
a vein of fine irony: 

“This is a beautiful idea, but it is not logical. 
You want to found a Catholic freemasonry 
and yet you have only negative ideas in com- 
mon. You hope to go unharmed, like little 
fishes that prudently swim deep down in the 
water, and forget that the piercing eye of the 
fisher or vice-fisher will speedily espy you. 
Don’t forget either that though the great Fish- 
erman of Galilee gathers the fish into the nets, 
it is the great fisherman of Rome who cooks 
them. Reforms will come some day, 
because ideas are mightier than mere men; 
but if you marshal your reforms in battle 
array and march forth battalion-wise, you will 
be exposing them to a terrific fusillade which 
they will not be able to stand for long. It is the 
individuals, the Messiah-seekers, who really 
advance science and religion. Is there a 
saint among you? Do you know where to 
find one? If so, choose him to go before! He 
will need burning speech, ardent love of his 
fellow-men, two or three little miracles. Then 
inspire in him what he has to say and your 
Messiah will do more than all of you put to- 
gether ! However, I am well aware 
that you have no such saint. If you had he 
would have been cautioned and persecuted by 
the police, or transferred to China by the 
church.” 

This irony offends the others, but, as is 
shown in the course of the narrative, the 
ironical abbé was right. The persecution of 
the reformers begins at once, and the ban is 
put upon them. 

The layman who becomes the hero-saint of 
the work is the repentant sinner of Fogazzaro’s 
preceding work, “The Little Modern World,” 
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by name Piero Maironi. He is converted by 
his wife on her deathbed, breaks with his adul- 
terous love, Jeanne Dessalle, and, warned by 
God in a vision, disappears from all his old- 
time haunts. The new volume opens with the 
eager search of Jeanne, now set free by death 
from her former bonds, for her lost lover. 
She finds him at last wearing the habit of a 
lay member of the Benedictine order, be- 
stowed on him by the same Don Clemente with 
whom he has lived for three years as a gar- 
dener. In the famous Church of the Holy 
Grotto (San Speco) they meet, and in a mys- 
tical scene he persuades his temptress that he 
belongs altogether to God, but promises her 
that if she, too, will turn to God he will sum- 
mon her to his side “at a certain solemn hour,” 
meaning thereby his last on earth. Thereupon 
he disappears to lead a life of preparation in 
the desert. Here the author’s descriptive tal- 
ents are shown in his portrayal of the strange 
country and inhabitants of the upper valleys 
of the Anio. Like another John the Baptist, 
Piero is followed by the superstitious peasant 
folk, until again driven forth, stripped of his 
monkish garb by the pharisaical “Confratres,” 
who report the “scandal” of this anachronistic 
Voice crying in the Wilderness to the authori- 
ties at Rome. Thither, after much suffering, 
he manages to make his way. In this part of 
the narrative the writer displays his intimate 
knowledge of the conflicting influences at 
work in the Eternal City—governmental and 
ultramontane intrigues; Christian Democratic 
and Socialist agitations; feminine religious 
movements; and over all the Vatican courtiers. 
When Jeanne Dessalle exclaims in astonish- 
ment, “How can these things be?” she is an- 
swered, “You have no idea of all that certain 
intransigenti in cassocks can and do do!” 

The most talked of episode in the book is 
Piero’s interview with the Pope—of course a 
portrait of Pius X. 

The “Saint” says: “Holy Father, the Church 
is sick. Four evil spirits have taken possession 
of her body to drive therefrom the Holy Ghost. 
The first is the Spirit of Falsehood. Our su- 
periors, clinging to the dead letter, would give 
to adults naught but food for babes.” He 
goes on to scourge, in the words of the famous 
living reformer, Bishop Bonomelli of Cre- 


. mona, the increase of outward religious show 


and form in the church at the expense of in- 
ward devotion. The second evil spirit Mai- 
roni calls the “Ambition of the Clergy”; the 
third the “Spirit of Avarice”; the fourth the 
“Spirit of Immobility.” Finally, referring, of 
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course, to Saint Catherine of Siena, he ex- 
claims: “Even as a woman was once able to 
persuade a Pope to go to Rome, so I, too, 
would persuade your Holiness to leave the 
Vatican.” The Pope’s reply is remarkable 
for its mildness: “God bless you! Follow the 
Lord’s promptings. I, however, must take ac- 
count of my surroundings. I am a 
poor schoolmaster who has seventy scholars, 
of whem twenty are less than middling, forty 
only middling, and only ten are really capable. 
As the schoolmaster cannot regulate his school 
solely in the interest of his ten bright pupils, 
so I, too, cannot rule the church in consonance 
with the views of you and yours.” 
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On his deathbed the “Saint” constitutes his 
aforetime mistress—now disciple—his spiritual 
heir. Hence we may expect a sequel. 

Fogazzaro, it should be added, is a believing 
Catholic, and this fact lends special weight to 
his words. He is a Rosminian, and evidently 
a thorn in the side of the Ultramontanes—so 
much so that the Vatican clerical party has 
demanded that he be placed on the Index. 
And yet, says Zacher, “much that Piero 
preaches is contained in the program Pius X. 
put forth in his ‘Omnia Instaurare in Christo,’ 
as well as in the Jubilee Pastoral of that most 
reverend Prince of the Church, the Archbishop 
of Capua, Cardinal Capocelatro.” 





RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENTISM OF THE JAPANESE 


Less than a generation ago the prediction 
was often made by sanguine friends of the 
cause of Christian missions that it would be 
a matter of a few decades before Japan be- 
came practically a Christian nation. Recent 
developments have in many cases changed 
these hopes into fears; and those who are ac- 
quainted with the condition of religious 
thought in Japan to-day are practically of one 
mind in ascribing the slow growth of Chris- 
tianity there to the natural indifference of 
the Japanese, and especially of the educated 
Japanese, toward all religion. The new at- 
titude of equality assumed by Japan toward the 
Christian nations of the West lends special in- 
terest to a discussion of Japanese religion which 
«has just appeared in the pages of the Japanese 
Methodist organ, Gokyo, published in Tokyo. 
The editor, Dr. Takagi, addressed to twelve 
prominent Japanese laymen these questions: 
(1) Is the alleged indifferentism of the 
Japanese a national trait? (2) If so, what is 
the explanation of this unique phenomenon? 
It is significant that ten positively declare 
that this indifference is a fact. The reasons 
assigned for it form a severe indictment of the 
Christian churches as they are known to the 
Japanese, but this indictment Dr. Takagi ad- 
mits to be extravagant and one-sided. It is of 
interest, none the less, and shows that even on 
the mission field the churches are encounter- 
ing formidable opposition due to science and 
to “advanced” theology. : 

M. Minokami, one of ‘the most thoughtful 
contributors to the symposium, finds that the 
chief cause for the indifference of the educated 


Japanese to the claims of religion is the fact 
that the church no longer holds the place of 
leadership in thought and life that it held 
down to a dozen years ago, in politics, litera- 
ture, philosophy and education. In order to 
progress and achieve permanence, he says, 
organizations must change their methods and 
principles in accord with the spirit of the 
age; but the church has failed to do this. 
Theology, dogma, and the articles of faith as 
held by the church of to-day are behind the 
demands of modern times. They leave no 
room for the free spirit of research, and hence 
no life is to be found in them. Many preachers 
know this to be the case, yet they have not 
the courage of their convictions, and pro- 
gressive thought finds no echo in their ser- 
mons. The Japanese church of to-day, con- 
tinues M. Minokami, is merely the organ of 
the European and American mission societies, 
and lacks entirely the element of adaptability 
to the natural trend of the Japanese mind. As 
remedies for the evils named, M. Minokami 
makes the following suggestions: (1) Send 
promising young Japanese pastors into foreign 
countries, to continue their studies at the 
universities there: (2) Establish a literary 
department, in which the workers will have 
the recognition accorded to evangelists; (3) 
Increase pastors’ salaries to two or three 
times what they are now; (4) Give new form 
to cultus and prayer; (5) Do not hinder free 
and independent thought; (6) Appoint a 
committee to prepare the way for the future 
independence of the church in Japan. 

N. Kinoshita, another contributor to the 
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discussion, also attributes the religious in- 
differentism of the Japanese to the fact that 
the church is not up to date. Young men 
who have become acquainted with Christianity 
through its literature, he declares, are keenly 
disappointed when they enter a church. Unless 
the church becomes more aggressive, it will be 
discarded by the Japanese altogether or be- 
come merely the breeder of superstition. 

Dr. K. Hirayama, a jurist, thinks that the 
retrogression of the Christian church in Japan 
is due to: (1) The weakness and emptiness of 
the current theology of the church; (2) The 
impossibility of a real defense of the doctrines 
and articles of faith held by the church; (3) 
The hypocrisy of many of the preachers and 
teachers, who are filled with doubt yet pre- 
tend that they, have none; (4) The lack of 
sympathy, on the part of religious leaders, with 
honest doubters in their flocks; (5) The 
prompt condemnation and ostracism of all 
who profess new or “heretical” views; (6) The 
widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
organization of the church, and with the cus- 
toms of the church; (7) The failure of the 
laity to make their influence felt in the synods 
and conferences; (8) The absence of independ- 
ence, and the absolute dependence of the 
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church of Japan on foreign help; (9) The 
lack of solemnity in public worship; and (10) 
The division of the church into sects and 
the crusades for converts. 

Dr. Takagi, in summing up the net results 
of the symposium, states that he has so far 
published only the views of the laity, because 
laymen are chiefly concerned in the matters 
discussed and because they are known to have 
been the dissatisfied element in the churches. 
He observes that their criticisms are evidently 
not directed against religion as such so much 
as against the church in its present form and 
spirit. It is very clear, he adds, that Jap- 
anese Christians will not submit to the dic- 
tatorship of foreign mission societies or other 
organizations. The demands for a revision of 
faith will not down, but the exact nature of 
this revision cgnnot be determined. The 
solution of the problem necessarily depends 
upon the attitude of the societies upon whom 
the Japanese churches are financially depend- 
ent. The editor concludes with the state- 
ment that the views of the writers given 
are extravagant, and that the voices pf its 
pastors should now be heard in reference to 
the reformation seemingly demanded by the 
laity. 





A “NEW GOSPEL” 


When a religious novel brings to its author 
in a few months’ time the sum, in royalties, 
of 200,000 marks ($40,000), the inference is 
either that the novel is a wonderfully brilliant 
piece of work or that the subject with which 
it deals is very close to the popular thought and 
feeling of the day. Gustav Frenssen’s Ger- 
man novel, “Jérn Uhl,” written five years ago, 
has since materialized into a handsome estate 
for its author; but it is his new work, “Hillig- 
enlei” (Holy Land), that is breaking the 
record, in a pecuniary sense, for all recent 
German works of fiction. 

The novel is an attempt to create a “new 
gospel” on the basis of the higher criticism. 
This gospel leaves out of the life of Jesus and 
out of the Scriptures the supernatural and 
miraculous element. The attempt invites com- 
parison with the novel “Il Santo,” by the Ital- 
ian writer Fogazzaro (see article in this num- 
ber), the latter designing to secure a readjust- 
ment in Roman Catholicism somewhat similar 
to that aimed at by Frenssen in Protestant- 


IN A GERMAN NOVEL 


ism. As a literary product Frenssen’s novel 
is criticized as too diffuse and verbose; but 
despite its faults it has received respectful, 
treatment both for its literary form and its con- 
tent. 

The little town of Hilligenlei, which must 
be taken as symbolic of the whole world, has 
a prophecy hanging over it that some day a 
child will be born in it who shall become its re- 
deemer and make Hilligenlei a real “Holy 
Land.” The book starts out with the birth of 
a number of children, and it soon becomes evi- 
dent that of all these it is Kai Jans who will 
grow up to be another Savior of Mankind. 
Each child strives for a certain high aim 
which he has set himself to accomplish, each 
one searches for his Hilligenlei; but there is 
something in Kai Jans which from his child- 
hood has marked him out as different from all 
the rest. He is simple, unpractical, dreamy 
and weird, and he tells wonderful stories that 
set his hearers into ecstasies. He goes out 
into the world as an ordinary sailor, but in 
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reality he is only in search of a “holy land.” 
His hand is crushed in an accident and he 
begins to study theology in Berlin; but as he 
is about to enter the church he finds that his 
scientific studies have left him without faith. 
He begins in Berlin to investigate the social 
conditions of the people and their needs, and, 
returning to his native town, again develops 
from the experiences of his life and his re- 
flections a new Gospel of Christ. He talks 
over his theories with Heinke, who is in love 
with him; but she is betrothed to another, and 
when Kai Jans learns of this he goes to Africa, 
leaving Heinke his manuscript of the Life of 
Christ. 

This biography of Christ forms the culmi- 
nation of Kai Jans’s life-work and in it he ex- 
pounds his theory of the New Christianity. It 
is founded on the investigations of modern 
higher criticism and denies all supernatural 
attributes to Christ. His conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows: 


“Christ was a man. There is evidence enough 
for this. First, he said it himself; second, in 
his mode of thought he was a child of his age; 
third, he was a marked and peculiar individuality; 
fourth, he underwent a certain development; fifth, 
his nature was not altogether free from evil; 
sixth, he erred, especially in that he did not come 
again, and that his promise of a coming kingdom 
of God was not fulfilled. He was a man, howso- 
ever wondrous, good, wise and courageous; in 
no deed and in no thought did he transcend the 
measure of man. He was the grandest, the fairest 
of the sons of men. 

“And he has brought us this gift from out his 
wonderful and beautiful soul: Faith in high di- 
vine worth and in the worth of every human soul, 
and, as a corollary of this faith, faith in the un- 
recognized eternal power, which in turn yields, 
even as the rich soil yields heavy, beautiful fruit, 
faith in the weighty, beautiful tasks of mankind 
and in their wonderful, lofty aim, the kingdom of 
God! And thereby he has brought forth into the 
light the sense and worth of human life and en- 
dowed it with eternal nobility.” 


After having thus divested the New Testa- 
ment of all supernatural authority, Kai Jans 
proceeds to justify the faith that he still leaves 
intact : ; 


“This faith is ours, not because he who first had 
it is an eternal miraculous being, or possesses any 
other authority for us. Wha* care I for authority 
in these questions? How is it possible in these 
matters for one soul to give warrant for another? 
The soul stands quite alone and rests on itself. 
This faith is ours because it corresponds to what 
is best in my soul. . . . 

“Rejoice! The church fought against Reason, 
God-given Reason, and fought against the noble 
joy in life. Behold, here is a faith that laughs and 


rejoices in every victory of science, leaning to 
noble Hellenism. so 

“This simple hero and his faith China, Japan 
and India will accept. If they have souls like 
unto ourselves they will come to this faith. For 
it is the faith corresponding to the human heart; 
the heart needs it and opens up to it.” 

This evangel does not seem to be particu- 
larly new or novel, but it is received with_en- 
thusiastic welcome by the secular press of 
Germany. “By means of this intermezzo,” 
says Karl Stricker in the Taégliche Rundschau, 
referring to the hero’s life of Christ, “the 
novel receives a significance far beyond any- 
thing in the belletristic and imaginative litera- 
ture of our time. It is a war call, and a rousing 
cry, a good weapon of defense and attack in 
the war of the spirits, a banner which, raised 
on high with its luminous folds waving in the 
wind of the twentieth century, seems to call: 
‘Gather ye here! Here is earnestness and 
love spoken to us by one who is called, and 
who deserves to be heard.’” Writing in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Beil), Oscar Bulle speaks 
much in the same vein: “This novel, with all 
its many faults of composition, is like a worthy 
war poem, a rousing call to thousands to whom 
it preaches a return to nature, to the inherent 
race spirit, to the home of the soil, to simple 
true humanity.” 

Karl Korn, a writer in the Socialist Neue 

Zeit (Stuttgart), renders a less favorable 
verdict. “For the modernization of the life 
of Jesus,” he declares, “the attempt of Frens- 
sen lacks the most essential qualification, 
the establishment of a social substratum upon 
which to rest the person of Jesus, his propa- 
ganda and its fate, and the decipherment of 
the social palimpsest of the books of the Gos- 
pel; it lacks even the insight into the purely 
human tragedy of the Christ of the Evangels, 
that tragedy which is so touchingly expressed 
in the death cry of the Crucified. There he 
is, hanging and waiting from hour to hour, for 
now must be fulfilled that whereon he has built 
up his whole life-work, and its final execution ; 
his Heavenly Father will now descend in all 
splendor and glory and will save him and crown 
him. But the Father comes not; not even the 
great ecstasy comes now when he most needs 
it, to give him the psychological proof of him- 
self. These great pioneers have, indeed, no 
other proof for themselves and their works 
than their great hours, their inner glow. 
Was ever the bankruptcy of a life and en- 
deavor expressed more bitterly than in this 
despairing cry to heaven: ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’” 
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CHRISTIANITY AS A FACTOR IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Is outspoken Christianity a hindrance to a 
man in public life? asks the Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. The question has come to him as 
one of vital importance, and he thinks it can- 
not be answered “Yes” or “No.” An avowed 
atheist, he says, would not get very far in 
American political life, although more than 
one such man has been prominent in the 
House of Commons. Nor could a conspicu- 
ously bad man, whatever his beliefs, gain high 
office in this country. “Whatever the rougher 
and tougher elements of our politics may think 
about the character of candidates for political 
offices of any sort,” asserts Mr. Macfarland, 
“a great majority of the voters, and the vast 
majority of the women, who largely govern 
the voters in the States where they have not 
the suffrage themselves, would not support 
either a blatant infidel or a notorious evil-doer. 
The American voter may be deceived by hy- 
pocrisy in one form or another, but he means 
to have men who believe in God and who live 
honestly and decently as public servants.” Mr. 
Macfarland says further (in The Christian 
Endeavor World) : 


“All of the Presidents, from George Washing- 
ton down, and including Thomas Jefferson, who 
was what we now call a Unitarian, although some 
of the Federalist clergy of New England called 
him an infidel, have been sincere believers in God 
and in the general teachings of the Christian re- 
ligion. All of them have shown outward respect 
for the church, have attended its services, have 
observed the Christian rest-day, and in times of 
great personal or national distress or rejoicing, if 
not habitually, have prayed like other men. 

“President Roosevelt, in his frank and expres- 
sive way, shows more plainly than most of his 
predecessors what is in his heart in this, as in 
less important things. Every one now knows 
what President McKinley thought and lived, and 
how he died triumphant in the Christian faith; 
and Mr. Bryan, devout Presbyterian as he is, is 
a man of the same religious stamp. In the last 
presidential campaign all of the four principal 
candidates were recognized church-members—Mr. 
Roosevelt of the Dutch Reformed, Mr. Fairbanks 
of the Methodist, Mr. Parker of the Episcopalian, 
and Mr. Davis of the Presbyterian Church.” 


But in no case, continues Mr. Macfarland, 
has a man been elected or appointed to any 
high office in the United States chiefly because 
he was a Christian, or chiefly because of his 
Christian character. Thomas Jefferson’s ques- 
tions, “Is he honest? Is he capable? Is he 


faithful to the Constitution?” furnish the 


practical standard of most men who do not 
first ask, “Is he loyal to the party?” and, “Will 
he be useful to me or to my interests?” For 
instance: ‘ 


“The Tammany machine may nominate a good 
Episcopalian, like Mayor McClellan, or the Phil- 
adelphia machine may nominate a good Baptist, 
like Mayor Weaver; but neither they nor the 
voters are supporting McClellan as an Episco- 
palian, or Weaver as a Baptist, or either as a 
Christian. It might make some difference for 
what would be called practical political reasons 
what church a candidate belonged to; but it would 
not make any difference that he did not belong to 
any church, provided he had a good reputation 
and did not attack religion. Indeed, he might be 
privately an agnostic or even an atheist without 
losing anything in public life by it.” 


Theoretically, says Mr. Macfarland, politics 
ought to be in the best sense religious. “Poli- 
tics was religion, although not in the best 
sense always, in Jerusalem, Athens and Rome, 
and in the so-called theocracies of the Puri- 
tans in England and New England.” But ac- 
tually, to-day, politics and religion “will never 
be married, but, on the contrary, will always 
be separated,” for politicians, while they may 
believe in the natural virtues, like honesty, as 
necessary in politics, “do not think that re- 
ligion, or its distinctive beliefs or require- 
ments, has a necessary place there.” To con- 
tinue the argument: 


“The active and aggressive Christian is not 
wanted in politics, and is not popular in that 
field. His idealism, in so far as it works to make 
him unworldly, is regarded as unfitting him for 
a life which is very much of this present world, 
and takes very little practical account of any 
other. He is felt to be different, even though it- 
may be only in personal or social habits; and the 
desire to have conformity condemns reasons any 
one of which makes a man so different from his 
fellows. Almost inevitably he is regarded by 


_ those who do not see what he sees, or serve as he 


serves, as so different as to be an insoluble and 
rather uncomfortable problem to them. How- 
ever sincere he may be, they are almost certain 
to say, and even to think honestly, that he is 
more or less of a hypocrite, if for no other reason, 
because he shows the inconsistency of human liv- 
ing, and chiefly because they cannot believe in 
sincere Christian living of the actual sort. 

“The stricter the man’s habits, the more sus- 
picious, or at least the more resentful, they be- 
come. If he does not drink, or play cards for 
money, or do any of the things which are called 
convivial, they do not like him, and they say, 
‘He has no small vices; so he must have large 
ones.’ 

“As a general rule a man cannot get on in pub- 
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lic life unless he is emphatically what is known 
as a man of the world. Almost any man in pub- 
lic life would tell you that it would not do in 
politics to be a puritan, or a precisian, or any of 


the things that may be called by those names, 
however fine and however true to Christ’s teach- 
ings those things may be. He must have the 
common virtues, like courage and honesty. but 
he must not be distinctly and aggressively Chris- 
tian.” 


A few, but a very few, men in high places, 
says Mr. Macfarland, in concluding, have al- 
ways been known as active Christians. They 
“have been respected, though seldom loved.” 
There was a time when the term “Christian 
statesman” was held in ridicule, and “unfor- 
tunately there are always men to justify the 
suspicions of those who do not want Chris- 
tians in public life.” Yet “the true Christian 
character does command respect, and even 
support, in politics as elsewhere. It would be 
easy to mention men of the Supreme Court, 
the Cabinet, the Senate, the House, as well 
as the White House, whose Christian virtues 
have conquered even prejudice, and have com- 
manded general admiration.” Mr. Macfar- 
land thinks it is well that hypocrisy should not 
be encouraged by “making a profession of re- 
ligion a passport to political preferments.” 
He adds: 


“There is, of course, a real success in the ser- 
vice of the people which true servants of God 
may enjoy to the full, even though they never 
receive even a nomination to office. With their 
citizenship in heaven they can combine a. citizen- 
ship on earth of the greatest value to their coun- 
try, and neither contempt nor scoffing, nor any 
persecution can prevent them from high achieve- 
ment.” 





AN EMINENT SCIENTIST’S 


The administrators of the Ingersoll Fund 
at Harvard University, which provides for an 
annual lecture on the “Immortality of Man,” 
have been subjected to somewhat hostile criti- 
cism lately on account of their choice of lec- 
turers. Dr. William Osler, the distinguished 
physician, who spoke on “Science and Im- 
mortality” two years ago, assumed an agnostic 
attitude; and the latest lecturer, Dr. Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Professor of Physical Chemistry at 
the University of Leipzig, has handled the 
subject, “Individuality and Immortality,”* in 
the same spirit. He refuses to affirm personal 
immortality. The only real immortality, he 
argues, is that we achieve when we leave an 
impress upon the life and work of the world. 


* INDIVIDUALITY AND IMMORTALITY. By Wilhelm Ost- 
wald. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


VIEWS ON IMMORTALITY 


He goes further, and says: “Death is not only 
not an evil, but it is a necessary factor in the 
existence of the race. And looking into my 
own mind with all the frankness and subjec- 
tiveness which I can apply to this most per- 
sonal question, I find no horror connected with 
the idea of my own death.” 

A fundamental law of the universe, as in- 
terpreted by this scientist, and the law upon 
which he chiefly depends for his argument, is 
that which makes for diffusion. If we take 
two different masses and combine them, he 
points out, the resulting mass will behave like 
the sum of the two single masses. But 
though the two masses retain their quantity, 
they lose their individuality. If we take two 
glasses of water and pour them together intc 
one basin the sum of the two quantities is 
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obtained. But there is no means known in 
earth or heaven of finding out which part of 
the water came from one glass and which from 
the other. “It is a strange thing, indeed,” 
comments Professor Ostwald, “that by merely 
being associated with another thing of the 
same kind identity is lost. And still more 
strange is the fact that every being of this 
kind seems driven by an irresistible impulse 
to seek every occasion for losing its identity. 
Every known physical fact leads to the con- 
clusion that diffusion, or a homogeneous dis- 
tribution, of energy is the general aim of all 
happenings.” Furthermore: 


“The property which has been described as an 
irresistible tendency toward diffusion may also be 
observed in certain cases in man. In conscious 
beings such natural tendencies are accompanied 
by a certain feeling which we call will, and we 
are happy when we are allowed to act according 
to these tendencies or according to our will. 
Now, if we recall the happiest moments of our 
lives, they will be found in every case to be con- 
nected with a curious loss of personality. In the 
‘happiness of love this fact will be at once dis- 
covered, and if you are enjoying intensely a work 
of art, a symphony of Beethoven’s, for example, 
you find yourself relieved of the burden of per- 
sonality and carried away by the stream of music 
as a drop is carried away by a wave. The same 
feeling comes with the grand impressions nature 
gives us. Even when I am sitting quietly sketch- 
ing in the open there comes to me in a happy 
moment a sweet feeling of being united with 
the nature about me, which is distinctly char- 
acterized by complete forgetfulness of my poor 
self. We may conclude from this that individ- 
uality means limitations and unhappiness, or is 
at least closely connected with them.” 


Interrogating experience, the professor finds 
the same law of diffusion at work, though 
there is an apparent desire to defeat it in 
man’s response to inherited instincts. Such, 
for instance, is the instinctive desire of man 
to leave behind him after death marked im- 
pressions of his individuality. There is the 
general desire for the propagation of one’s 
personal influence which is closely connected 
with the desire for the propagation of one’s 
flesh and blood. By the operation of these 
factors a prolongation of every individual ex- 
istence in a greater or less degree is secured. 
But—— 


“Such a prolongation is not immortality in its 
strictest sense. For we observe that such influ- 
ences, though they outlive the te:m of bodily life 
in the majority of cases, gradually cease to act, 
and die out asymptotically, just as any isolated 
physical existence does, by diffusing into the 
great mass of general existence and losing indi- 
viduality and the possibility of being distin- 
guished. 
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“This is true primarily in the course of a se- 
quence of generations. In order that a family 
may be continued, the son marries a wife from 
another family, and his son does the same. As 
a result the continuance of the family is secured, 
but at the cost of its individuality. By these nec- 
essary connections with other families, diffusion 
into the general mass of the world takes place, 
and the very means of continuing its existence 
results in this inevitable diffusion. And finally 
a family like mankind in general is subject to 
the possibility of ultimate destruction by some 
cosmic accident. 

“And other things left by an individual man at 
death take the same course. Consider the best 
case, where we often use the word immortal, that 
of a great poet or scientist. We say that Homer 
and Goethe, Aristotle and Darwin, are immortal, 
because their work is lasting, and will persist for 
scores of centuries, and their personal influence 
has proven independent of their bodily existence. 
Even the fact that death prevented them from 
doing more work of the kind they gave to us 
during their lives is not so important as it would 
seem at the first glance. When a man grows old 
his creative power, both bodily and mental, often 
dies, long before the ordinary functions of life 
have ceased. If a man lives his natural time out, 
he will probably do all the work that he is able 
to do well, and his death is then not a matter 
of importance. Only when death is premature 
do we feel that something has been lost, and only 
in such cases can we feel that death is cruel and 
unjust.” 


The only lasting kind of life that the lec- 
turer is able to discover in the realm of experi- 
ence is that “quite independent of individual 
life or death,” to wit, the more or less limited 
effectiveness of the work a man has accom- 
plished. He says: 


“How long it will remain effective is entirely 
dependent on the degree to which the work has 
suited the wants of the race. Work of no value 
to these wants will be wiped out as soon as pos- 
sible, while useful work will be retained so long 
as it is seen to be useful. The examples I have 
given show how very long the influence of a 
great and useful worker may persist, but there is 
no doubt that by this very influence the indi- 
viduality of his work disappears, however slowly. 
It becomes more and more a part of the general 
mental equipment of his clan. his nation, his race. 
It will then exist as long as these exist, no longer 
as a distinct idea or work of art, but as a com- 
mon possession. Here again the general law 
of diffusion already met with is at work, and 
duration and individuality are linked as are re- 
ciprocal numbers: the one increases as the other 
diminishes.” 


Instead of feeling that we sweep away the 
foundation of all our ethics when we banish 
the idea of a personal future life in which vice 
shall be punished and virtue rewarded, Pro- 
fessor Ostwald thinks that not only is ethics 
possible without this idea, but that “this con- 
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dition involves a very refined and exalted state 
of ethical development.” “The more each 
individual is filled with the consciousness that 
he belongs to the great collective organism of 
humanity, the less will he be able to separate 
his own aims and interests from those of hu- 
manity. A reconciliation between duty to the 
race and personal happiness is the result, as 
well as an unmistakable standard by which to 
judge our own actions and those of our fel- 
low men.” He concludes: 

“In fact, we find the interests of humanity in 
the very center of our ethical consciousness. To 
frighten people into ethical action by threatening 
them with eternal punishment is a poor and in- 


efficacious way of influencing them. The nat- 
ural way is to develop a consciousness of the all- 
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pervading relation between the several individu- 
als which make up humanity, and this to such 
a degree that the corresponding actions become 
not only a duty but a habit, and at last an in- 
stinct, directing all our doings quite spontane- 
ously for the interest of humanity. And every 
mental and moral advance which we make for 
ourselves by our constant efforts at self-educa- 
tion will be at the same time a gain for humanity, 
since it will be transmitted to our children, our 
friends, and our pupils, and will be to them easier 
than it was to us, according to the general law 
of memory. Beside the fact of inherited taint there 
exists the fact of inherited perfection, and every 
advance which we, by the sweat of our brows. 
may succeed in making towards our perfection, is 
so much gain for our children and our children’s 
children forever. I must confess that I can think 
rs no grander perspective of immortality than 
this. 





CAN WE HAVE RELIGION WITHOUT GOD? 


It is a noteworthy fact in connection with 
the development of modern religious thought 
that the effort is constantly being made to di- 
vest religion of its supernatural attributes and 
to show that the idea of God is not a neces- 
sary element in religion. Works have ap- 
peared in Germany and elsewhere in recent 
times which declare that religion can be as- 
cribed to animals; and Professor Haeckel, of 
Jena, the leading defender of monism and 
atheistic Darwinism in the Fatherland, has 
only lately spoken of “the religion of the ants.” 
There can be no doubt that the real purpose 
behind the new propaganda is to show that 
religion can be grasped entirely independently 
of the conception of divinity, that it is a purely 
natural and human product—conclusions in 
the highest degree distasteful to conservative 
theologians. In a new apologetic journal, pub- 
lished in Germany and entitled, Glauben und 
Wissen, the veteran Prof. Edward Koe- 
nig, of the University of Bonn, formulates a 
number of reasons for rejecting this non-theo- 
logical conception of religion. 

One reason, he says, is that, speaking his- 
torically, religion, both by its nature and its 
etymological derivation, demands that the idea 
of a higher being be included in its constitu- 
tion, and that nothing be termed a religion 
which does not include this concept. The fa- 
mous explanations given of the word by Cicero 
(“De Natura Deorum,” II, 28), and by the 
“Christian Cicero,” the theologian Lactantius, 
differ no doubt in detail, but both of them 
imply the subordination of man to a superior 


being, and the essence of both explanations lies 
in bringing man into closer relation to God. 
Again, the deterioration of the conception of 
religion according to the new definition pro- 
vides its own condemnation. Religion be- 
comes not only a phenomenon of inferior char- 
acter and development in man’s world of 
thought ; it is degraded to the brute world, and 
is even, according to Haeckel, an attribute of 
the plant and the mineral kingdom. In his 
latest work, “Die Lebenswunde,” the Jena zo- 
ologist has transferred the idea of personality 
to the mineral kingdom, and claims that stones 
have a personality. Religion, defined from 
this point of view, is emptied of that which 
fundamentally constitutes its very essence. 
The new propagandists, continues Professor 
Koenig, cannot be acquitted of a charge of 
dishonesty in the use of thought and language. 
They are putting the stamp of a fixed mean- 
ing on a new substitute that has essentially 
nothing in common with what the world has 
for ages been calling religion. Why call this 
new thing a religion, unless the purpose is to 
deceive people by using a historic term? 
From a material standpoint, says the Ger- 
man writer, in conclusion, the condemnation 
of the new use of the term must be equally 
strong.. What these new thinkers call religion 
is really only a vague system of ordinary hu- 
man ethics or morality. From their standpoint, 
what possible use is there for a religion apart 
from this morality or ethics? Honesty should 
compel them to drop the term religion as they 
have discarded all that the word really means. 
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DISTURBING SCHOLARSHIP IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


Two university professors, Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell, and George Burman Fos- 
ter, of the University of Chicago, both still 
holding their membership in Baptist churches, 
have just published volumes that are inevitably 
distressing to defenders of the orthodox faith. 
Professor Schmidt’s work is entitled “The 
Prophet of Nazareth”; Professor Foster’s, 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion.” 
Both works deal with the fundamentals of 
Christianity, and both 
belong to the “radical” 
school of criticism. 

“The Prophet of 
- Nazareth’* has evoked 
estimates so varied and 
contradictory as to be 
bewildering. The New 
York Independent re- 
fers to it as “the most 
notable work on the 
life of Jesus ever writ- 
ten by an American 
scholar”; adding: “For 
insight and penetration 
into the character of 
the Nazarene no life of 
Christ in the English 
language, save possibly 
‘Ecce Homo,’ is at all 
comparable with it.” 
On the other hand, the 
Boston Congregational- 
ist dismisses the book 
with a short paragraph 
and the statement: 
“The reader can hardly 
restrain himself from 
becoming as critical of 
this book as its author 
is of the literature from 
which he essays to 
construct a history.” Professor Schmidt illus- 
trates the radicalism of his position by saying 
that if his researches had led him to believe 
that no such person as Jesus ever lived, he 
would have frankly stated this conclusion and 
the train of reasoning that !ed up to it; and it 
was “with a deep satisfaction the author found 
himself borne along by the force of what 
seemed to him incontrovertible facts to the 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth actually ex- 
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* THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH. By Nathaniel Schmidt. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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ligion,”’ he repudiates “ authority-religion” and all that 
purports to be “ miraculously supernatural.’ 


isted, that some of the events of his life may 
be known to us, that some of his words may 
be recovered and that his personality imper- 
fectly as we may know it and widely as it 
differed from the estimate of the church, is 
as sublime and potent for good as ever.” 
According to this new interpreter, Jesus 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, born of 
ordinary wedlock. Most of the miracles of 
Jesus he rejects, while others, such as those 
connected with the 
healing of the sick, he 
ascribes to Christ’s 
‘Stronger and _ holier 
spirit, firmness of will, 
power of suggestion.” 
He also rejects the ac- 
count of the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, 
and argues that Jesus 
was crucified by the 
Jews, not by the Ro- 
mans. “Misunderstood 
and abandoned by his 
diciples,” writes Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, “dis- 
trusted and feared by 
the common people 
whose cause he had es- 
poused, scorned and 
hated by the represen- 
tatives of every popu- 
lar form of religion, 
and condemned as a 
blasphemer by the 
highest court of his na- 
tion, he paid the pen- 
alty for spiritual inde- 
pendence by a cruel 
and ignominious 
death.” From that 
martyr death there was 
no resurrection. Professor Schmidt takes 
the view that the conviction of the resurrec- 
tion “was engendered by faith in the prophetic 
word and in its application to Jesus. It was 
probably in Galilee that the disciples began 
to proclaim their earnest conviction that Jesus 
had risen from the dead according to the Scrip- 
tures and would soon return to them. The 
expectation of such a return of a dead ruler 
or teacher is not an uncommon phenomenon 
in history.” Yet, in spite of all this destructive 
criticism, Professor Schmidt’s attitude toward 
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Jesus is almost that of a worshipper. “To 
have come under his spell is to be his forever. 
To know him is to love him.” And finally: 
“The thought of Jesus may, in numerous di- 
rections, become a stronger force in the life of 
the world than it has yet been.” 

“The Finality of the Christian Religion’”* 
is a book written in much the same spirit. The 
writer declares in a preface his belief that “ 
multitude of thoughtful men and women are 
passing through an experience similar to his 
own,” and that “a greater multitude will travel, 
with bleeding feet, the same via dolorosa 
to-morrow and the day after.” The argument 
is rationlistic throughout. With Sabatier, 
Professor Foster repudiates all “authority-re- 
ligion” and all that purports to be “miracu- 
lously supernatural.” One of the most radical 
passages in the book is this: “Miraculous nar- 
ratives, like the biblical, originating from no 
observer who possessed sufficient knowledge 
of the relations and laws of nature to have a 
right to pronounce upon such matters, have 
no scientific importance. And the orthodox 
exaction of ‘faith’ in stories out of relation 
with everything we know must forever be no 
less antagonistic to the higher activities of 
faith than it is to science and common-sense. 
An intelligent man who now affirms his faith 
in such stories as actual facts can hardly 
know what intellectual honesty means.” 
Later on he says: “A human Christ who does 
no more and no less than interpret to.us the 
eternal relation of God in human nature, and 
opens our eyes to see it, is no less adapted to 
reconcile us and lead us into sonship than 
the superhuman entity of the church which, 
with his epiphany and his performances, has 
no place in the pale of the natural life of hu- 
manity.” The resurrection of Jesus is dis- 
posed of in this fashion: 


“While war has long been waged against mir- 
acle; while in the consciousness of humanity faith 
in miracles has been increasingly shaken; while 
miracle has come to be a burden instead of a 
support to religion, it is yet still true that it is 
more difficult for Christianity to detach itself 
from miracle than it is for any other religion 
whatsoever. This is mainly because the doctrine 
of the bodily resurrection of Jesus has been prop- 


agated into the very center of Christian convic- . 


tion, has so fixed its stamp upon this religion that 
the latter seems to many to stand or fall with 
the historicity of that event. ‘If Christ be not 
risen, our faith is vain, we are yet in our sins,’ 
writes Paul. Is it not well to ask ourselves 
whether we are in a position to participate experi- 


* THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
George Burman Foster. University of Chicago Press. 
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entially in this Pauline proposition? We are 
dependent upon the narratives of the gospels and 
the witness of Paul, to form an idea of what 
occurred after the death of Jesus. But these 
are by no means so consistent as to render as- 
sent to the actuality of the occurrences a require- 
ment of conscience. This importance attached to 
the bodily resurrection is far out of proportion to 
the evidence therefor. The narratives yield a 
fluctuating image which eludes all assured evalu- 
ation. Shall we base our highest and holiest, our 
whole religious life, on an occurrence of which 
no one can make a perfectly distinct picture? 
And is it, indeed, necessary that we build our 
salvation on this occurrence? 


The Baptist papers are greatly disturbed by 
the radical conclusions of these two scholars. 
The Chicago Standard pleads for tolerance, 
but the New York Examiner evidently feels 
that what is needed is plain speaking from the 
conservative view-point. “All the fine things 
that are said about Jesus as a man and 
teacher,” comments The Examiner, “cannot 
atone for the denial of that which crowned and 
sealed his mission of salvation. An unrisen 
Christ means a dead faith, a dead hope, a 
world Jeft lying in the wicked one.” The 
same paper comments further: 


“‘When the foundations are destroyed,’ cried 
the Psalmist in despair, beholding the social dis- 
order then. prevailing, ‘what can the righteous 
do?’ So might we’say to-day, as we observe the 
destructive work attempted, not by alien hands, 
but by men of our own household of faith, against 
the most fundamental tenets of our holy religion 
—only we believe in the power of the living God 
to guard his Word, and in the certainty of his 
interposition in the present and the future, as 
in the past, for its preservation from every as- 
sault.” 


The Chicago Interior (Presbyterian) treats 
the “heretical” views of Professors Schmidt 
and Foster in lighter vein. This new gospel, 
it remarks, is “merely Ritschl done over— 
‘sartor resartus’—with a lot of new frills to 
make it somewhat more so.” It continues: 


“We are not going to have hydrophobia over 
all this. It is a distinct gain in the area and su- 
premacy of religion that men who don’t accept 
the miracles have found a way by which they can 
adhere to Jesus for the life of their spirits. In 
the old times they would have been infidels out- 
right; now many of them are devout, religious- 
hearted men. It is another great instance in 
which the Galilean has conquered. But the 
thing which does greatly try us is that the Rit- 
schlians can’t see that Ritschlianism is just the 
way for them; that the rest of us haven’t the 
difficulty which requires it. They come and camp 
just over the line in the Christian religion, and 
then begin to exploit their location as the center 
and capital of the whole realm. Professor Foster 
could scarcely pen a sentence whjch would more 
completely convict him of narrow Brahmanic 








ignorance of the men of his times than this 
which the papers quote: ‘An intelligent man who 
now affirms his faith in the miracle stories as 
actual facts can hardly know what intellectual 
honesty means.’ His own disability he stupidly 
attributes to everybody else. How little investi- 
gation would ‘have taught him better! The pro- 
fessor needs only to go round the corner to the 
first church he comes to, and he’ll find plenty of 
people to whom believing in God ‘is equivalent 
to believing in the possibility of miracles—that is, 
in the free hand of a Sovereign in his own king- 
dom. Of course, they are not people whose brains 
spin gossamer mesh, but they think—in that 
common-sense style which helps most in a com- 


mon-sense world. These folks don’t need Rit--. 


schlianism. Let the professor save his medicine: 
for desperate cases of his own skepticism; he is. 
much misguided in setting it out as food for 
healthy people.” 

Unity, a weekly journal published in. Chi- 
cago and devoted to the unification of all re- 
ligion, frankly welcomes the new views. It 


says: 
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“Professors Schmidt and Foster have only 
dared to state in scholarly terms the conclusions 
of modern thinking on high subjects. They have 
justified by philosophy and historical investiga- 
tion the working creed of most intelligent men 
and women. It is too late in the day to raise the 
cry of ‘destroyers of the faith’; ‘underminers of 
conviction,’ etc. This work is done. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that the working religion, the 
practical faith of the well-informed as well as 
the high-intentioned men and women in all the 
churches, at least outside of the Catholic church, 
is based on the natural rather than on the super- 
natural; rejoices in the human Jesus rather than 
in the superhumarChrist. The Trinity abides.as 
a working force only when mystically interpreted 
in a way that denudes the old credal definite- 
ne$s of all working potency. Instead of 
being pilloried as enemies of faith these men and 
their associates should be haloed as prophets of 
faith who come none too early to the tasks of 
re-enforcing morals and religion, renewing trust 
and replacing the cracked and crumbling super- 
natural foundations of religious trust and enthu- 
siasm with the solid masonry of natural law and 
universal experience.” 





In celebrating its ninetieth birthday anni- 
versary recently, the well-known religious 
weekly, the Boston Congregationalist, invited 
representatives of five leading denominations 
—Baptist, Congregational, Episcopalian, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian—to forecast “the re- 
ligion of the next ninety years.” The seven 
ministers who responded to the invitation are 
the Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago; 
Prof. Henry S. Nash, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Chancellor James R. Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Prof. William N. Clarke, of Colgate 
University; the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
of New York; the Rev. Dr. George A. Gor- 
don, of Boston; and the Rev. Dr. Robert F. 
Coyle, of Denver. “Recognized prophets” in 
their respective denominations, The Congre- 
gationalist terms these men; their words, it 
thinks, are “as divinely prophetic as those of 
the Old Testament.” 

It is interesting to note that there is a sur- 
prising unanimity of opinion in the forecasts, 
and that three points are underscored by all 
the contributors to the symposium, namely: 
(1) The need of a greater emphasis on Christ ; 
(2) The need of a wider religious tolerance; 
and (3) The need of a larger recognition of 
social questions and social work. 


A MINISTERS’ SYMPOSIUM ON TWENTIETH CENTURY 
RELIGION 








The “one thing essential,” according to Dr. 
Jefferson, is “God’s revelation of himself in 
Christ.” The “ideal expression of the moral 
life of God in Jesus Christ” also appeals to 
Dr. Gordon as something which will be “a 
deeper insight for our successors and a more 
precious possession.” In the same spirit 
Chancellor Day writes: 


“As Newton uncovered the law of gravitation, 


‘and as that law is becoming more practical in 


thousands of forms as men become more in- 
telligent, and the only changes of it are changes 
of application, so our Lord revealed to men a 
law of love and life, foreshadowed by the proph- 
ets and sometimes hinted by others, which has 
become the law of human regeneration and the 
force of moral action. It has been called by Paul 
‘the law of the spirit of life.’ It leaves no room 
for any other because it fills and meets every 
need. It will endure as long as human nature is 
what it is. It never can be supplemented, as there 
is nothing left to be done when its work is 
completed. 

“It was revealed in one who was what it is. It 
was not declared by him simply as Newton re- 
vealed gravitation. It was he. He was what he 
taught. There therefore can be no one to come 
into his place, nor any cult to supplant his teach- 
ings. He was yesterday. He is to-day. He will 
be forever.” - ° 


But while doctrine is bound to remain an 
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FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 
President of the Armour Institute of Technology. 


He predicts that the note of the future will be religious, 
not ecclesiastical, and that conduct, rather than theology, 
will be emphasized. 


important part of church life, the tendency is 
ever toward a greater toleration. The note 
of the future, predicts Dr. Gunsaulus, will be 
religious, in the true sense, but not ecclesias- 
tical. “The instrumentalities of the church,” 
he says, “more especially the pulpit, will not 
be sharpened for an intellectual achievement 
in a theological form so much as for the cul- 
tivating of the life whose juices are to the 
plant what the emotions and volitions are to 
character. The serious question asked by the 
charioteer will be this, ‘Is thy heart right?’ ” 
Chancellor Day thinks that “no Christian 
church has had all of the truth. Every such 
church has had some of it. The sum of all, 
the consensus of the saving faith as held by 
the bodies of believers, will be the religion 
that will endure.” And Dr. Coyle says: 
“The stress will be laid upon fundamental 
agreements and not upon small and unimportant 
differences. Faith will be the thing and -not the 
creedal forms of expressing it. The divine fire 
and not the ecclesiastical candlestick will be ac- 
centuated. Not the machine but the Master; not 
the sect but the Saviour will be lifted up. De- 
nominationalisms will grow less, the Christ of God 


more. Smaller lights will pale before the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness. The rubbish will be 


JAMES ROSCOE DAY, D.D., LL.D. 
Chancellor of Syracuse University. 


“No Christian church has had all of the truth,”’ he says. 
na The consensus of the saving faith, as held by the bod- 
ies of believers, will be the religion that will endure.” 


brushed from the Rock that the people may see 
it, and build their house there. 

“There will be a shortening of creeds. Only 
the great, broad, necessary things will be held on 
to. A few articles of faith will suffice. Power 
will be increased by concentration. The drift will 
be away from complexity to simplicity. The ef- 
fect of a ton of crude iron ore upon the mag- 
netic needle is said to be less than the effect of 
the ten or twenty pounds of pure iron which it 
contains. Much of the subtle force of the metal 
is lost in finding its way through the enveloping 
rock. So men will learn in the next ninety years 
that the short creed, the creed reduced to the 
smallest possible compass, will be far more ef- 
fective than the most elaborate confession. Only 
the pure ore of revealed truth will be cast in 
creedal molds. Christian beliefs which all fol- 
lowers of Jesus can accept will be framed into 
a brief, irenic, common standard for working 
purposes.” 


“Social questions are fast getting to be the 
burning questions with us all,” thinks Pro- 
fessor Nash; and Dr. Jefferson prophesies; 
“Religion will be increasingly altruistic. The 
importance of environment as a factor in the 
growth of souls is bringing to religious men 
a new sense of responsibility, and out of this 
awakened social conscience will come move- 
ments for the redemption of our cities on a 
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ROBERT F. COYLE, D.D. 
Ex-Moderator of Presbyterian General Assembly. 


He ange: ‘**Denominationalisms will grow less, the 
Go 


Chr.st o d more. Smaller lights will pale before the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness.” 


scale vaster than any which the nineteenth 
century attempted. There will be a 
Christian Socialism, the full dimensions of 
which we cannot now conjecture.” This 
change of emphasis, says Dr. Coyle, “will be 
manifest in gospel propagandism. The tides 
of evangelism will rise, but it will be evangel- 
ism supplemented by greatly augmented ef- 
forts to promote social righteousness. The re- 
generation of the individual will be sought 
with increasing earnestness, not simply, how- 
ever, that his soul may be saved and that 
he may go to heaven, but quite as much that 
he may save and serve society and produce a 
little more of heaven on earth. Men will think 
more of the kingdom and labor more for its 
coming in all the relations of this mundane 
life than for the salvation of a remnant, or of 
the elect. They will prove that their own call- 
ing and election are sure by their compassion 
for the multitudes.” Professor Clarke adds: 


“The Christianity of the twentieth century must 
be a working Christianity, devoting its intelli- 
gence and religious power to the vast and com- 
plex present problem of humanity. This is the 
coming test of the faith in its large forms and 
operations—whatever lays hold of the problem 











CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 
Pastor of B¥oadway Tabernacle, New York. 
Who looks for an increase of ‘altruistic religion,” 


and thinks “there will be a Christian Socialism, the full 
dimensions of which we cannot now conjecture.” 


of humanity, or any part of it, in the spirit of 
Christ is Christian, and whatever does not is 
not. And the spirit of Christ in men will prove 
itself large and strong enough to take hold of 
the problem of humanity, and the coming time 
will be a period of Christian power.” 


Who the working representatives of God 
in Christ will be, continues Professor Clarke, 
will not be determined by names and pro- 
fessions. “It is not to be assumed that the so- 
called Christian people are the ones. That will 
be as it may be.” The professor concludes: 


“es 


Not he that nameth the name, but he that 
doeth the will,’ is the Lord’s man. In such a 
time denominational questions of the old kind 
are nil, and the question, ‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side?’ is paramount. Churches will be left behind 
if they do not discern the will that is to be done, 
and men who do not bear the name will take 
their crown. Yet there is high hope for the 
Christian people in the fact that they are begin- 
ning to see what it is to work together, and to 
substitute the power of a common cause for the 
zest of their specialties. What they most need 
is a deeper sense of the few supreme divine real- 
ities. The-more swiftly they learn the lesson of 
a simple and spiritual theology, a Christlike re- 
ligion of love and help and a call from God to 
deal with the present problem of the world, the 
larger will be their share in the saving work of 
the twentieth century.” 
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PROVIDENCE—AN APOLOGUE BY VICTOR HUGO 


The other evening I was a little late in going down to dinner, and this was the rea- 
son: I noticed a number of dead bees lying on the floor of the lookout where I am ac- 
customed to work—a sight that I encounter every spring. The poor things had come 
in through the open window. When the windows were closed they found themselves 
prisoners. Unable to see the transparent obstacle, they had hurled themselves against 
the glass panes on all sides, east, north, south and west, until at last they fell to the 
floor exhausted, and died. But, yesterday, I noticed, among the bees, a great drone, 
much stronger than the bees, who was far from being dead, the fine fellow; who, in fact, 
was very much alive and was dashing himself against the panes with all his might, like 
the great beast that he was. ‘‘Ah! my fine friend,’’ said I, ‘‘it would have been an evil 
day for you had I not come to the rescue. You would have been done for, my fine fel- 
low; before nightfall you would be lying dead, and on coming up-stairs, in the evening 
with my lamp, I would have found your poor little corpse among those of the other 
bees. Come, now, like the Emperor Titus I shall mark the day by a good deed: let us 
save the insect’s life. Perhaps in the eyes of God a drone is as valuable as a man, and 
without any doubt it is more valuable than a prince. 


I threw open the window, and, by means of a napkin, began chasing the insect 
toward it; but the drone persisted in flying in the opposite direction. I then tried to 
capture it by throwing the napkin over it. -When the drone saw that I wished to cap- 


ture it, it lost its head completely; it bounded furiously against the glass panes, as though 
it would smash them, took a fresh start, and dashed itself again and again against the 
glass. Finally it flew the whole length of the apartment, maddened and desperate. 
““Ah, you tryant!” it buzzed. ‘‘Despot! you would deprive me of liberty! Cruel 
executioner, why do you not leave me alone? I am happy, and why do you persecute 
me?” 


After trying very hard, I brought it down and, in seizing it with the napkin, I in- 
voluntarily hurt it. Oh, how it tried to avenge itself! It darted out its sting; its little 
nervous body, contracted by my fingers, strained itself with all its strength in an at- 
tempt to sting me. But I ignored its protestations, and, stretching my hand out the 
window, opened the napkin. For a moment the drone seemed stunned, astonished; 
then it calmly took flight out into the infinite. 


Well, you see how I saved the drone. I wasitts Providence. But (and here is the 
moral of my story) do we not, stupid drones that we are, conduct ourselves in the same 
manner toward the providence of God? We have our petty and absurd projects, our 
small and narrow views, our rash designs, whose accomplishment is either impossible 
or injurious to ourselves. Seeing no farther than our noses and with our eyes fixed on 
our immediate aim, we plunge ahead in our blind infatuation, like madmen. We would 
succeed, we wovld triumph; that is to say, we would break our heads against an invisi- 
ble obstacle. 


And when God, who sees all and who wishes to save us, upsets our designs, we 
stupidly complain against Him, we accuse his Providence. We do not comprehend 
that in punishing us, in overturning our plans and causing us suffering, He is doing all 
this to deliver us, to open the Infinite to us.—Translated for CURRENT LITERATURE from 
Victor Hugo’s posthumous work, ‘‘ La Derniere Gerbe.” 
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AN ONTOLOGICAL INDICTMENT OF THE HUMAN FEMALE 


Woman, as the imaginative concept in the 
non-scientific mind, is to be carefully differen- 
tiated from the human female in the biologi- 
cal sense. In laying stress upon this point, 
a young, but celebrated Vienna biological psy- 
chologist, Dr. Otto Weininger, now deceased, 
makes it the basis of his thesis that the human 
female is too low in the scale of existence to 
be pronounced immoral. She is non-moral— 
incapable, from the very nature of things, of 
a moral aspiration, a moral idea, or a moral 
action of her own. Developing that thought 
in his work newly issued in this country,* Dr. 
Weininger adduces, as decisive proof of the 
emptiness and nullity of the human female, 
the alleged fact that she never succeeds in 
cognizing the problem of her own life. The 
explanation is that the human female is un- 
able to realize the higher life of personality. 

In other words, asserts Dr. Weininger, 
women have no existence and no essence. 
“They are not; they are nothing.” Mankind 
occurs, asserts the Vienna scientist, as male 
and as female; that is to say, something and 
nothing. The fundamental fact is that woman 
has no share in ontological reality, she is 
without any relation to what in philosophy is 
known as “the thing in itself,” and in theology 
is known as God. Man, the human male, in his 
highest form, the genius, has such a relation. 
Woman sustains no relation to an idea. She 
neither affirms nor denies it. She is neither- 
moral nor antimoral. Mathematically speak- 
ing, she has no sign. She is purposeless— 
neither good nor bad; neither angel nor devil. 
She is non-logical. She is non-ethical. Yet 
all existence is moral and logical existence. 
So woman—speaking in the metaphysical 
sense and differentiating from the human fe- 
male in the biological sense—has no existence. 
It all sounds, at first, as if the German scien- 
tist had turned humorist, and were amusing 
himself with a caricature. But, on the con- 
trary, he is tremendously serious. Whoever 
else may be amused, he is not. That eminent 
biological socialist, Benjamin Kidd, takes 
Weininger seriously, too, pronouncing his 
work an important contribution to thought. 


*SEX AND CHARACTER. By Otto Weininger. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Dr. Emil Reich deems Weininger a genius. . 
To resume our quotation: 


“Woman is untruthful. An animal has just 
as little metaphysical reality as the actual woman, 
but it cannot speak and consequently it does not 
lie. In order to speak the truth one must be 
something. Truth is dependent on an existence, 
and only that can have a relation to an existence 
which is in itself something. Man desires truth 
all the time; that is to say, he all along desires 
only to be something. The cognition-impulse is 
in the end identical with the desire for immor- 
tality. Anyone who objects to a statement with- 
out ever having realized it; anyone who gives 
outward acquiescence without the inner affirma- 
tion such persons, like woman, have no real 
existence and must of necessity lie. So that 
woman always lies.” 


No one, declares Dr. Weininger, misunder- 
stands so thoroughly what a woman wants as 
he who tries to find out what is passing within 
her, endeavoring to share her feelings and 
hopes, her experiences and her real nature. 
The human female does not wish to be treated 
as an active agent. She wants to remain al- 
ways and throughout—this is just her woman- 
hood—purely passive, to feel herself under an- 
other’s will. She demandg only to be taken 
possession of, like a property. And just as 
mere sensation only attains reality when it is 
apprehended, so a woman is brought to a 
sense of her existence only by her husband or 
children. Woman is the material on which 
man acts. Man as the microcosm is com- 
pounded of the lower and higher life. Woman 
is matter, is nothing. This knowledge gives 
us the keystone in the arch of Dr. Weininger’s 
structure, and makes everything clear, he 
thinks, that was before indistinct regarding 
the human female. It is vastly significant, too, 
that the keenest sense in the human female, 
the only one she has in higher development 
than that of the male of her genus, is the sense 
of touch. The eye and the ear lead to the 
unlimited and give glimpses of infinity. The 
sense of touch necessitates physical limita- 
tions to our own actions. Touch is the emi- 
nently sordid sense and suited to the physical 
requirements of an earth-bound being. We 
quote again: 


“Man is form, woman is matter. If that is so, 
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it must find expression in the relations between 
their respective psychic experiences. 

“The summing up of the connected nature of 
man’s mental life, as opposed to the inarticulate 
and chaotic condition of woman’s, illustrates the 
above antithesis of form and matter. 

“Matter needs to be formed; and thus woman 
demands that man should clear her confusion of 
thought, give meaning to her henid [unclarified] 
ideas. Women are matter, which can assume 
any shape. Those experiments which ascribe to 
girls a better memory for learning by rote than 
boys are explained in this way: they are due to 
the nullity and inanity of women, who can be 
saturated with anything and everything, whilst 
man only retains what has an interest for him, 
forgetting all else. 

“This accounts for what has been called 
woman’s submissiveness, the way she is influ- 
enced by the opinions of others, her suggestibility, 
the way in which man moulds her formless na- 
ture. Woman is nothing; therefore and only 
therefore she can become everything, whilst man 
can only remain what he is. A man can make 
what he likes of a woman: the most a woman 
can do is to help a man to achieve what he wants. 

“A man’s real nature is never altered by educa- 
tion: woman, on the other hand, by external in- 
fluences, can be taught to suppress her most char- 
acteristic self. . . . 
therefore can not be classified in one compre- 

“Woman. can appear everything and deny 
everything, but in reality she is never anything. 

“Women have neither this nor that character- 
istic; their peculiarity consists in having no char- 
acteristics at all; the complexity and terrible 
mystery about women comes to this; it is this 
which makes them above and beyond man’s un- 
derstanding—man, who always wants to get to 
the heart of things.” 


At this point Dr. Weininger turns to a con- 
sideration of what the human male is. So far, 
the argument from ontology does not indicate 
what man really is. Has he any special male 
characteristics, like match-making and want 
of character in woman? Is there a definite 
idea of what man is, as there is of what 
woman is, and can this idea of the human male 
be formulated as is the idea of the human 
female? Here is Dr. Weininger’s answer: 


“The idea of maleness consists in the fact of 
an individuality, of an essential monad, and is 
covered by it. Each monad, however, is as dif- 
ferent as possible from every other monad, and 
hensive idea common to many other monads. 
Man is the microcosm; he contains all kinds of 
possibilities. This must not be confused with the 
universal susceptibility of woman, who becomes 
all without being anything, whilst man is all, 
as much or as little, according to his gifts, as 
he will. Man contains woman, for he contains 
matter, and he can allow this part of his nature 
to develop itself i. e., to thrive and enervate him; 
or he can recognize and fight against it—so that 
he, and he alone, can get at the truth about 
woman. But woman can not develop except 
through man. ... 
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“Woman's deepest desire is to be formed by 
man and so to receive her being. Woman de- 
sires. that man should impart opinions to her 
quite different to those she held before, she is 
content to let herself be turned by him from 
what she had till then thought right. She wishes 
to be taken to pieces as a whole so that he may 
build her up again. 

“Woman is first created by man’s will—he 
dominates her and changes her whole being (hyp- 
notism). Here is the explanation of the rela- 
tion of the psychical to the physical in man and 
woman. Man assumes a reciprocal action of body 
and mind, in the sense rather that the dom- 
inant mind creates the body than that the mind 
merely projects itself on phenomena, whilst the 
woman accepts both mental and physical phe- 
nomena empirically. None the less, even in the 
woman there is some reciprocal action. How- 
ever, whilst in the man, as Schopenhauer truly 
taught, the human being is his own creation, his 
own will makes and re-makes the body, the 
woman is bodily influenced and changed by an 
alien will (suggestion). 

“Man not only forms himself but woman also 
—a far easier matter. The myths of the book of 
Genesis and other cosmogonies, which teach that 
woman was created out of man, are nearer the 
truth than the biological theories of descent, ac- 
cording to which males have been evolved from 
females.” 


Dr. Weininger now comes to the question of 
how woman, who is herself without soul or 
will, is yet able to realize to what extent a 
man may be endowed with them. He an- 
swers it from his ontological point of view. 
Of this much we may be certain, he avers, that 
what a woman notices, or rather what the hu- 
man female notices, that for which she has a 
sense, is not the special nature of man, but 
only the general fact, and possibly the grade, 
of his maleness. It is quite erroneous to sup- 
pose that woman has an innate capacity to 
understand the individuality of a man. The 
lover, who is so easily misled by the uncon- 
scious simulation of a deeper comprehension 
on the part of his sweetheart, may believe that 
he understands himself through a girl. But 
those who are less easily satisfied cannot help 
seeing that women only possess a sense of the 
fact, not of the individuality, of the soul. In 
order to perceive and apperceive the special 
form, matter must not itself be formless. 
Woman’s relation to man, however, is noth- 
ing but that of matter to form, and her com- 
prehension of him nothing but willingness to 
be as much formed as possible by him—the 
instinct of those without existence for exist- 
ence. Furthermore, this comprehension is 
not theoretical; it is not sympathetic; it is 
only a desire to be sympathetic. It is impor- 
tunate and egoistical, Woman has no rela- 
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tion to man and no sense of man, but only for 
maleness. If she is to be considered as more 
sexual than man, this greater claim is noth- 
ing but the intense desire for the fullest and 
most definite formation. It is the demand for 
the greatest possible quantity of existence. 

It is now necessary to consider Dr. Weinin- 
ger’s law of sexual attraction. It presup- 
poses that a human female is not necessarily 
all woman and that a human male is not nec- 
essarily all man. Nevertheless, for true union 
it is necessary that there come together a 
complete male (M) and a complete female 
(F). Now if we take m, any individual re- 
garded in the ordinary way as a male, and de- 
note his real sexual constitution as Mm, so 
many parts really male, plus Wm, so many 
parts really female; if we also take f, any in- 
dividual regarded in the ordinary way as a 
female, and denote her real sexual constitu- 
tion as Wf, so many parts really female, plus 
Mf, so many parts really male—then, if there 
be complete sexual affinity: 


(1) Mm (the truly male part in the “male”) 
plus Mf (the truly male part in the “female”) 
= equal a constant quantity, M, the ideal male; 
an 


(2) Wm plus Wf (the ideal female parts in 
respectively the “male” and the “female”) will 
—_ a second constant quantity, W, the ideal 
emale. 


This statement must not be misunderstood. 
Both formulas refer to one case, says Dr. 
Weininger, to a single sexual relation, the sec- 
ond following directly from the first and add- 
ing nothing to it. Dr. Weininger has in mind 
an individual possessing exactly as much fe- 
maleness as he lacks maleness—Mm plus Mf, 
that is, M. Were he completely male, his 
requisite complement would be a complete fe- 
male. If, however, he is composed of a defi- 
nite inheritance of maleness, and also an in- 
heritance of femaleness, then, to complete the 
individual, his maleness must be completed to 
make a unit; but so also must his femaleness 
be completed. If, for instance, an individual 
be composed thus: 


x%M 
m;< and 


y%W 


then the best sexual complement of that indi- 
vidual will be another compound, as follows: 


iM 
and 
% W 
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It is only the male element in emancipated 
women that craves for emancipation. There is, 
then, a stronger reason than has been generally 
supposed for the familiar assumption of male 
pseudonyms by women writers. Their choice 
is a mode of giving expression to the inher- 
ent maleness they feel. Yet this inherent 
maleness has its limitations. There is not one 
woman in the whole history of thought, not 
even the most manlike, who-can be compared 
with men of fifth or sixth-rate genius, for in- 
stance, with Riickert as a poet, with Van Dyck 
as a painter or Schleiermacher as a philoso- 
pher. Real desire for emancipation and real 
fitness for it are the outcome of a woman’s 
maleness. The vast majority of women have 
never paid special attention to art or science 
and regard such occupations as higher branches 
of manual labor; or if they profess a certain 
devotion to such subjects it is chiefly as a mode 
of attracting a particular person or group of 
persons of the opposite sex. Apart from these 
instances, a close investigation shows that 
women really interested in intellectual matters 
are sexually intermediate forms. If it-be the 
case that the desire for freedom and equality 
with man occurs only in masculine women, the 
inductive conclusion follows that the female 
principle—the human female from the point 
of view of ontology—is not conscious of a 
necessity for emancipation. How could she 
be when she thinks always more or less in 
“henids.” “Henid” is the designation proposed 
by Dr. Weininger for an abstract conception. 
“The very idea of a henid forbids its descrip- 
tion. It is merely a something. Later on iden- 
tification will come with the complete articu- 
lation of the contents of the henid; but the 
henid is not the whole of this detailed content.” 

While the female is thinking in henids, sim- 
ply because she is a human female, the human 
male, in so far as he is male, thinks in more or 
less detailed presentations. With the woman 
thinking and feeling are identical. For man 
thinking and feeling are in opposition. The 
human female has many of her mental experi- 
ences as henids, while in man these have 
passed through a process of clarification. 
Woman is sentimental and knows emotion, 
but not menta! excitement. 

Dr. Weininger’s work was first published 
in Germany several years ago, and has run 
through six editions. The author was not, 
at the time of its publication, quite twenty-two 
years of age. At the age of twenty-three he 
blew his brains out in Vienna. He was a 
Jew, but had espoused Protestantism. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN BATTLE-SHIPS AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE DREADNOUGHT 


Every other fighting ship in every navy of 
the world became obsolete when the British 
battle-ship Dreadnought took the water last 
February, says the naval expert of the London 
Outlook. The revolution in battle-ship con- 
struction exemplified by this 18,500-ton type— 
which is to be completed within a year—has 
only incidental reference to speed. It is true 
that the Dreadnought, the first war-ship of 
anything like her size to be turbine driven, is 
expected to attain twenty-one knots as com- 
pared with eighteen knots for a like distance, 
which is the utmost that can be got out of the 
best and newest battle-ships in the king’s navy. 
But the high speed of the Dreadnought, im- 
portant as that is, has no such importance as 
that which attaches to the total suppression of 
what is called by experts “the secondary arma- 
ment.” Sir William White, one of the most 
celebrated of naval constructors, has grave 


doubts of the soundness of this idea. The sup- 
pression of the secondary armamerit, argues 
Sir William, adds to the difficulties of the 
man behind the gun by rendering continuous 
sighting impossible. That is, the aim is in- 
terfered with. Again, he declares, the concen- 
tration of many huge guns on one ship may 
interfere with the tactical mobility of a squad- 
ron of Dreadnoughts. But expert opinion on 
the whole is against Sir William White. The 
great revolution he decries is the bestowal 
upon the Dreadnought of ten twelve-inch guns 
and the disappearance of anything between the 
main armament and the counter-torpedo bat- 
tery. To him the naval expert of the London 
Tribune replies that enormous gun power is 
as much a necessity in the battle-ship as is 
adequate protection by armor, or high speed, 
or protection against the torpedo. These must 
be combined on a displacement that can be 

















Illustrated London News. 


THE UNEQUALLED GUNPOWER OF THE “DREADNOUGHT ”—THE POSITIONS 
OF THE TEN 12-IN. GUNS 


The “‘ Dreadnought ”’ has no fewer than eight turrets. 


At the bow and stern they carry two 12-in. guns each 


and there are also (and this constitutes the unique strength of the ‘* Dreadnought’”’) two broadside batteries of three 


turrets carrying six 12-in. guns. The 12-in. 


12-in. guns, 


uns are marked A. The guns lettered B are twelve r2-pr. quick firers 
for expelling the attack of torpedo craft at close quarters. 


The semi-circles show the radius of gunfire from the 
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docked in existing docks. In the Dreadnought 
these conditions have been met. She will use 
her gun power to the full at ten thousand 
yards. 

In other words, thinks this authority, the 
uniform armament of the Dreadnought, 
coupled, of course, with the superiority in 
speed that she will have over all other exist- 
ing battle-ships, will enable her to engage her 
enemy at a range where she can utilize her 
armament to its full, while she herself is to a 
large extent immune from her enemy’s at- 
tack. Every shot that hits from the 12-inch 
has much greater damaging power than the 
most powerful guns of less caliber. The uni- 
formity of the Dreadnought’s armament, 
moreover, simplifies the questions of maga- 
zines, ammunition, supplies and the carrying 
of extra parts. Lastly, the Dreadnought 
brings into the fighting line a gun power so 
enormously in excess of the armament of any 
battle-ships afloat that a fighting line of four 
Dreadnoughts would be equal to a fighting line 
of eight of the finest battle-ships of the United 
States Navy. The naval expert of the Lon- 
don Times comments: 


“The salient feature of the design of the Dread- 
nought is the total suppression of the so-called 


‘secondary armament.’ It is not easy to justify 
this appellation, since it has hitherto been held 
by many high authorities that the conflict of 
battle-ships would probably be largely decided 
by the armament so designated, and until quite 
lately the target practice of war-ships would seem 
to have been organized on this hypothesis. Fur- 
thermore, in his study of the lessons of the war 
in the Far East, M. de Lanessan, the eminent 
French statesman and ex-Minister of Marine, 
based many of his conclusions on the assumption 
that this hypothesis was justified by the experi- 
ence of the battle of Tsu Shima. M. Charles 
Bos, on the other hand, who has probably had 
access to later and more authentic sources of 
information, states distinctly in his report on the 
French Navy Estimates for 1906 that the en- 
gagement in which the Rurik was sunk, ‘like 
the fighting off Port Arthur on the oth of Febru- 
ary, the action of the roth of August, and the 
crowning victory of Tsu Shima, was a heavy gun 
battle,’ and he draws from these instances the 
inference that the Japanese ‘must have practised 
their men at long-range firing for a considerable 
time before the war’ as well as the general con- 
clusion ‘that medium artillery ought to disappear 
from the armament of battle-ships.’ It is true 
that this opinion is not shared by Sir William 
White, whose high authority no one will ques- 
tion. Nevertheless it seems certain that the fire 
of a 12in. gun remains for all practical pur- 
poses effective at a range at which all guns of 
lesser calibre would be practically out of action 
not so much for positive lack of range as for 
lack of destructive momentum or smashing power 
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at the range so determined. This critical range 
which disables the secondary armament of all 
existing battle-ships—whether it is composed of 
6in., 7.5in., or 9.2in. guns—may be put at about 
10,000 yards or five nautical miles, equivalent to 
some 5% statute miles. From a height of 1oft. 
above the sea the visible horizon is distant just 
five nautical miles, so that the gun-layer and 
sight-setter of any gun mounted 1oft. or more 
above the water line would have the whole of 
an enemy’s ship in sight while taking aim at her 
at a range of 10,000 yards. 


It is true, concedes this expert, that to hit 
an object even as big as an enemy’s battle- 
ship at a range of 10,000 yards is no easy 
matter. But both combatants will be precisely 
on an equality in this respect—equality of skill 
being presupposed—the difference being that 
the Dreadnought will have eight guns to hit 
or miss while her adversary has only four. 
The paramount consideration is that the gun- 
ners be trained. With all respect to the high 
authority of Sir William White, the naval ex- 
pert of the London Times cannot but think that 
the concentration of so heavy and so large 
an armament in a single ship must make a 
line of ten Dreadnoughts something like the 
equivalent of twenty existing first-class battle- 
ships. The result of an action between ten 
Dreadnoughts and twenty of the finest battle- 
ships afloat can hardly be in much greater 
doubt than the result of an action between one 
Dreadnought and one first-class battle-ship of 
the type now afloat. Indeed, it might, thinks 
our authority, be in less doubt. In a single ship 
action, one lucky hit might give the weaker 
ship so great an advantage as to place her 
more powerful antagonist almost at her mercy. 
In a fleet action, on the other hand, such lucky 
chances are much more likely to be evenly dis- 
tributed between the two sides. Great battles 
are not won by chance. 

Other important results of the new de- 
parture in battle-ships must include the dis- 
appearance of the ram, so the British expert 
argues. A ship which is to fight at 10,000 
yards has manifestly no use for a weapon 
that can be effective only at close quarters. 
M. Lockroy, formerly Minister of Marine in 
France, has said in the Paris Temps that the 
torpedo should disappear as an element in the 
armainent of a battle-ship. His argument is 
in some measure vitiated, replies the naval ex- 
pert of the London Times, by the fact that 
M. Lockroy attributes to the torpedo an effect- 
ive range of little more than five hundred 
yards, whereas the effective range of the best 
modern torpedoes is not less than 2,000 yards. 
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AN AUTOMOBILE SKATE 


An automobile skate driven by a small gas- 
oline motor, recently invented in Paris and 
practically utilized there, is described at some 
length in both Paris Cosmos and the New 
York Scientific American. The American 
weekly agrees with the French weekly that 
the device is successful. The new skate con- 
sists of a foot-plate mounted upon four rub- 
ber-tired wheels, the motor occupying the mid- 
dle space. Thus the apparatus can be adapted 
to the foot like an ordinary roller-skate. The 
automobile skate is already attaining popu- 
larity in Paris and its use can, it seems, be 
readily learned. The device consists of two 
separate parts. There is first the pair of 
skates proper. Then there is the belt. This 
belt is worn by the operator around the waist 
and contains a small, flat gasoline tank, which 
is connected with the carbureter on each skate 
by a rubber tube. Near the tank are valves 
for controlling the gasoline supply At first 


the apparatus was designed to carry on the 
belt a small storage battery and spark coil for 
the purpose of ignition; but in the latest type 
of automobile skates the battery and spark 


coil are placed in a small metal box with slid- 
ing cover, which is fitted upon the back part 
of the skate against the motor case. The box 
adds but little to the size or weight of the 
skate and lessens the number of connections 
between it and the belt, which are now reduced 


to the two tubes for the gasoline. Says The 


Scientific American: 


“The foot-plate is of light and strong steel and 
is hinged in the middle for steering. Each skate 
carries a small air-cooled gasoline motor of the 
usual 4-cycle type such as is used at present on 
motor bicycles, and it is designed so as to occupy 
a very small space. Fixed on the motor is a 
small carbureter; and under the front of the 
motor, which is mounted in an inclined position, 
is the cylindrical muffler which a curved pipe 
connects with the top of the motor cylinder. 
; The rear driving wheels of the skate are 
mounted direct upon the motor crank shaft and 
thus the motor itself is made to serve as the main 
support and frame of the skate. The steering 
wheels in front are mounted on a loose axle 
which turns about a central pin, and the latter 
is fixed in a bracket plate which is screwed to 
the motor cylinder. The wheels carry solid rub- 
ber tires which have a somewhat narrow tread 
combined with a good radial thickness, as this is 
found to be the best practice. The motor and 
all the metal parts are nickel-plated, and the 
skate has as a whole, a neat appearance. 

“Steering is carried out by working the front 
part of the plate by the foot. The cur- 
rent can be cut off by a switch. The operator 
puts on the belt and connects the gasoline tube 
and ignition cable to the skate. He then switches 
on the current and opens the gasoline feed, push- 
ing the skate with the foot, so as to start the 
motor. He slows up when desired by shifting the 
ignition, cutting the current, or lifting the rear 
wheels from the ground. The skate can be used 
on a floor or smooth ground, and even upon a 
good piece of smooth road. A speed of 15 or 
20 miles an hour is said to be attainable with it.” 














Courtesy ot The Scientific American. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SKATE 
It is driven by a gasoline motor, the footplate being mounted upon four rubber-tired wheels, 
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FOUR DIFFERENT WOMEN IN ONE BODY 


There exists at this moment, in this country, 
the living body of a young woman in whom 
four separate and distinct persons have at- 
tained identities of their own. This case of 
what the scientists call dissociation of person- 
ality is probably the most unusual one ever 
submitted to the investigation of an expert. 
The body is occupied by four personalities, ac- 
cording to reports, each claiming that the body 
is her own and each engaged at different times 
in a desperate struggle with the other three for 
possession of the tenement of clay. It is to Dr. 
Morton Prince, Professor of Diseases of the 
Nervous System at Tufts College Medical 
School and physician for diseases of the nerv- 
otis system in Boston City Hospital, that sci- 
entists are indebted for the essential facts in 
this unique case of dissociation.* 

Miss Christine L. Beauchamp is the ficti- 
tious name bestowed by Dr. Prince upon the 
lady in whom the several personalities have 
become developed. Miss Beauchamp may 
change her personality from time to time— 
often hourly. With each of these changes her 
character becomes transformed, her memories 
altered. There is first of all the real, original 
or normal self, the Miss Beauchamp intended 
by nature. Then there are three other differ- 
ent individuals. Dr. Prince uses the word 
“different” advisedly, because, as he explains, 
each of the four ladies, although making use of 
the same body, has, nevertheless, a distinctly 
different character. The difference is mani- 
fested by different trains of thought, different 
views, different ideals, different temperaments, 
acquisitions, tastes, habits, experiences and 
recollections. Two of these personalities have 
no knowledge of each other or of one of the 
others, excepting such information as may be 
obtained by inference or at second hand. In 
the memory of two there are consequently 
blanks corresponding to the periods when one 
‘of the others is using the body. Says Dr. 
Prince: 


“Of a sudden, one or the other wakes up to 
find herself she knows not where and ignorant 
of what she had said or done a-moment before. 
Only one of the three has knowledge of the 
lives of the others, and this one presents such 
a bizarre character, so far removed from the 
others in individuality, that the transformation 
from one of the other personalities to herself is 


*THE DISSOCIATION OF A PERSONALITY. A BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL STUDY IN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Morton 
Prince, M.D. Longmans, Green & Co, 


one of the most striking and dramatic features 
of the case. The personalities come and go in 
kaleidoscopic succession, many changes often 
being made in the course of twenty-four hours. 
And so it happens that Miss Beauchamp. if I 
may use the name to designate several distinct 
people, at one moment says and does and plans 
and arranges something to which a short time 
before she most strongly objected, indulges in 
tastes which a moment before would have been 
abhorrent to her ideals, and undoes or destroys 
what she had just laboriously planned and ar- 
ranged.” 


The kaleidoscopic character of this case 
differentiates it from the type of dissociated 
personality witnessed in the plight of Ansel 
Bourne. This reverend gentleman—whose 
case has been studied by Prof. William James 
and Dr. Richard Hodgson—awoke one day to 
find himself living under the name of Brown 
in a country town in Pennsylvania. Here he 
had been living two months, keeping a small 
shop which he had opened. On coming to 
himself, he did not know where he was or 
how he had come there. It was proved that 
two months previously a sudden change of 
personality had occurred and that he had wan- 
dered from his home in Rhode Island to this 
town in Pennsylvania, where he had since 
been living. His memory in his normal state 
was a complete blank for this period of his 
secondary personality. 

Vastly different is the case of the four 
young ladies known as one'to their acquaint- 
ance. Two of these young ladies will form a 
hostile combination for possession of their 
only body against the other pair. They fight 
one another until the sole body is almost re- 
duced to skin and bone. One of the person- 
alities will hide the clothing of the body and 
thus prevent the rest from going out. Just 
now, Dr. Prince has succeeded in reducing 
the chaos to something like order. He has 
found the real Miss Beauchamp, who remains 
for the moment in possession of the physique. 
Here, again, reservations have to be made, 
for dissociation recurs or tends to recur with 
every physical or mental crisis. The case has 
abnormalities thus set forth by Dr. Prince: 


“Aside from the psychological interest of the 
phenomena, the social complications and embar- 
rassments resulting from this inconvenient mode 
of living would furnish a multitude of plots for 
the dramatist or sensational novelist. Consid- 
ered simply as a biography, therefore, an account 
of Miss Beauchainp’s later life could scarcely fail 
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to interest if it were told divested of the details 
which are necessary for the purpose of scientific 
study. 

“Miss Beauchamp is an example in actual life 
of the imaginative creation of Stevenson, only, 
I am happy to say, the allegorical representation 
of the evil side of human nature finds no coun- 
terpart in her makeup. The splitting of person- 
ality is along intellectual and temperamental, not 
along ethical lines of cleavage. For although the 
characters of the personalities widely differ, the 
variations are along the lines of moods, tempera- 
ment and tastes. Each personality is incapable of 
doing evil to others.” 

For purposes of identification, Dr. Prince 
has been compelled to label the different iden- 
tities—B I, B II, B III and B IV. When 
the case first came under his observation, Dr. 
Prince thought B I was, or might be, the 
real Miss Beauchamp. She is strongly indi- 
vidualized by a saintliness much ridiculed by 
one of the other personalities. B I prays, is 
conscientious to a degree and invariably hor- 
rified by the deportment of B III, when the 
latter gains control of the body. B II was at 
first a colorless personality, even a hypnotic 
state, to which no attention was paid until it 
transpired that she is the original or real 
self. B III is by far the most interesting of 
the personalities—bright, vivacious, youthful 
in spirit, apparently the embodiment of per- 
fect health even when the common body is 
worn out. B IV is hot tempered, wilful, de- 
termined to gain control of the physique. 
There are, of course, innumerable traits and 
circumstances marking off the personalities 
one from another. Thus, should B IV enter 
the field of consciousness in the common body, 
she finds herself engaged in a conversation to 
which she has no clue with persons who are 
perhaps total strangers. She does not, how- 
ever, betray any confusion. Judicious “fish- 
ing” and non-committal words carry her 
through the ordeal. But matters complicate 
themselves when a reverend gentleman who 
knows the personalities only as Miss Beau- 
champ (B I) speaks to her and treats her as 
morbidly conscientious and unhappy. She (B 
IV) is not so at all and finds it difficult to 
live up to any such part. She finds it as diffi- 
cult to live up to the standard of this other self 
as to come down to the standard of Sally (B 
III). Then Miss Beauchamp’s (B 1) friends 
bored her (B IV) as much as Sally’s (B III) 
offended her. BI had a lot of old lady friends 
whom she liked to visit and to whom she was 
very kind. They were “awfully stupid peo- 
ple” and bored BIV. B III was disgusted by 
the niggardliness of B IV. She (B III) 
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meant to have an allowance to spend as she 
(B III) pleased. Whether or not B IV paid 
her bills was no concern of hers. They were 
not her (B III) bills, but B IV’s, and she (B 
III) had no responsibility for them. These 
and other quarrels were fought out in the 
office of Dr. Prince. Passing over the purely 
technical aspect of the psychological phe- 
nomena of B III as a subconsciousness, of B 
IV as a type of disintegrated personality, of 
B II as a synthesis of B I and B IV when the 
two last were hypnotized and of B I as a frag- 
ment of the field of consciousness, we come to 
a contest between two of these personalities. 
It is to be noted that the personalities could 
not communicate with one another as the 
word “communicate” is ordinarily understood. 
One personality was in ignorance of the ex- 
istence of one of the others, or rather knew of 
it only from hearsay. B I knew nothing, for 
instance, of two others. B IV knew appar- 
ently something, but nothing directly beyond 
scrappy isolated memories of B I and nothing 
of B III. B III knew all about the acts of 
B I and B IV, but the thoughts of B I only. 
Later, however, B III became conscious of 
B IV’s thoughts. B I received letters from 
B III and B IV.- Matters modified them- 
selves later, but these details suffice to show 
how intercourse between the four was ham- 
pered. We come now to the stuggle between 
B III and BIV: 


“TV’s resolution was taken. She would kill 
(annihilate) Sally [B III]. Her other self [B 
III] was no longer to be treated as a rational 
person. It was nothing but a ‘delirium’ and as 
such must be suppressed. I [Dr. Prince] was 
entirely wrong, she [B IV] was convinced, in 
my dealings with Sally [B III], whose claims 
for recognition should receive no consideration 
whatsoever. IV was now to show us how to 
manage her case. She laid her plans with great 
care. First, she wrote letters to Dr. Hodgson 
and myself announcing her plan and notifving 
us of her wish that we should not interfere. She 
herself under no circumstances would come to 
us for help. ‘ 

The next thing was to head off Miss Beau- 
champ [B I] and prevent her from upsetting the 
scheme by appealing for aid [that is, treatment 
from Dr. Prince] as she was sure to do when the 
fight began. To this end she [B IV] wrote B I 
a letter, using such arguments as she [B IV] 
thought would appeal to her [B I]. She [B IV] 
argued that I [Dr. Prince] was entirely wrong 
in my views and treatment, that Sally [B III] 
was a delirium and could be cured by a differ- 
ent method. She [B IV] then explained her 
plan, asked B I’s aid and gave her directions for 
the part she was to play. After this she felt sat- 
isfied there was nothing to fear from BI. A 
letter was then despatched to Sally [B III]. Its 
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temper was very different from that to B L 
Appeals to Sally’s reason, she [B IV] later ex- 
plained to me, would have no effect. So she 
sent a message that was sure to make her arch 
enemy tremble. Freely translated it meant that 
if Sally did not at once surrender and give up 
all her habits, ways, tricks and annoyances and 
pack herself off for good, bag and baggage, she 
[B IV] would consign her to everlasting obliv- 


” 


For his own part, Dr. Prince thought it 
would be of scientific interest to let B IV have 
her way and to watch the fight: 


“Hostilities opened at once. Sally took the 
announcement contained in the letters as a dec- 
laration of war, and evidently believed in the 
military maxim of striking the enemy quickly be- 
fore he has time to arm. B IV had left the note, 
intended for me, in person at my door. 

“On her return, immediately upon entering her 
own room, she found it draped in black. [There 
had been a brief interval after B IV wrote her 
letters. B III had then captured the body and 
made use of the opportunity]. The only white 
object to be seen was a small plaster cast of a 
devil known as Teddy. Teddy now grinned at 
her [B IV] from his perch above the window, 
white and conspicuous against the black funereal 
background. Artistically suspended to Teddy’s 
ear was a three-cornered paper pouch cunningly 
made. The pouch excited IV’s curiosity. She 
must see what it contained. The moment she 
touched it a deluge of tiny pieces of paper fell 
to the ground. A note addressed to her [B IV] 
from Sally [B III] now became visible. She 
opened it eagerly. Had Sally dared to defy her? 
If IV had had any doubts the note dispelled them, 
for it informed her that what she so boldly in- 
sisted was only a ‘delirium’ had already seized 
all the papers it could lay hands on, which meant 
all that she possessed, including many valuable 
pages of notes of lectures difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to replace. These were torn into little bits 
and now littered the floor. Next she found that 
the family [‘family’ designating the four ladies 
in this body] purse had vanished. 

“The black drapery of the room, she was able 
to convince herself, was a hallucination, Sally’s 
handiwork, and, with everything else, was to be 
ignored if Sally was to be crushed. So, reso- 
lutely disregarding everything that had happened, 
she began to change her clothes to go out again.” 


While she was brushing her hair, a sensa- 
tion of great fatigue came over B IV. She 


finished, however. Suddenly she saw her own 
feet at the opposite end of the room and at 
once experienced all the agonies of amputation. 
This, B IV told herself, was but another of the 
tricks of B III, who treated the common body 
with the utmost cruelty, pinching and striking 
it until B I, B II and B IV were literally 
black and blue. Yet B III enjoyed perfect 
health when the others were weak from this 
ill-treatment. On this occasion the hallucina- 
tion of the feet caused B IV, in spite of her 
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utmost efforts to dispel the chimera, to faint 
away: 


“The nights were made hideous for B IV. To 
allow her to sleep was to give her a chance to 
renew her strength and courage. “ So Sally kept 
her awake the greater part of the night. Some- 
times IV no sooner would get to bed than Sally 
‘coming,’ would rise, throw the bedding on the 
floor, pile heaps of furniture on the bed and turn 
the room generally upside down. When satis- 
fied that everything was sufficiently uncomfortable 
she would change herself back to IV again. This 
would be repeated as often as IV got into bed. 
Every day she would spring some new impish 
invention upon her opponent. It would carry us 
too far to narrate them here. Dressing was a 
burden, for every article of dress was hidden or 
damaged; meals repulsive, for she saw all sorts 
of unpleasant things in her food, and every move- 
ment painful, for she was bruised from head to 
foot. But IV was game. I saw her from time 
to time, but though exhausted from want of sleep 
she was still defiant and wanted no help. She 
was determined to conquer Sally. So I looked 
on without interfering, and watched the battle 
from afar. _ 

“The nightly visitations of Sally now took a 
different form. One night IV awoke to find her- 
self perched upon a shaky structure, composed of 
a couch, two chairs and a dress suit case. She 
was stark naked, and in an attitude as if posing 
for a statue. Her limbs fixed, as if by some oc- 
cult power, unable to move hand or foot, she was 
entirely helpless save for the power of speech, 
which would ill have served her under the circum- 
stances. She could not call for help, for what a 
spectacle she presented! Another night, it it was 
very cold, an exposed position in the deep window 
seat was selected as her niche; while the next 
night, if the pose was a reclining one, the hard 
surface of the top of the commode, measuring 
three feet by two, offered a stffficiently comfort- 
able and commodious couch. In this position she 
was kept posing an hour at a time, ‘until,’ she 
wrote, ‘I would lose myself from anger, cold and 
fatigue.’ 

“At first, 1V thought that Sally’s intention in 
all this posing was simply to tire her out, but 
presently the real meaning flashed upon her. It 
was a punishment for her sins. She had been 
reading a certain book on art which had inter- 
ested her deepiy. There was no harm in that— 
how could there be, for a clergyman had loaned 
it to her? But the book was highly objectionable 
both to B I and Sally. They had even appealed 
to me to forbid it. Now it was as plain as day 
that the attitudes she was made to assume were 
reproductions of the illustrations in the book” 


Meanwhile, B I was suffering tortures, al- 
though she was ignorant of the cause of her 
physical crisis. B III made scratches on the 
body with sharp instruments and bathed the 
excoriations in alcohol. Or she cut the arms 
of the “family” and rubbed lemon juice into 
the wounds. BI felt these tortures as much as 
B IV, although B I was not in the secret of 
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the conflict between B III and BIV. At last 
B III won. B TV confessed dolefully that B ITI 
must be a person and not a delirium. Then 
B III and B IV entered into a combination 
against BI. One of B III’s grievances against 
B IV was that the latter refused to recognize 
the former as a real person and regarded her 
only as a “delirium.” IV’s air of superiority 
stung III to the quick. IV, being completely 
worsted in the fight just recorded, now pro- 
posed to III to recognize the latter as a real 
person on certain conditions. On IV’s part, 
besides the recognition of B III as an equal, 
with all the rights and privileges pertaining to 
a sane being, she would concede to B III: 

1. Half the “family” funds to spend as she 
(B III) pleased. 

2. Half the time. 

3. The right to employ her time in her own 
way and after her own inclination. 

4. A trip to Europe. 

In return for this, III on her part was to: 

1. Keep IV fully informed of everything 
that took place while B III and B I were on 
the scene. 

2. Help IV in awkward situations when she 
was pressed about maters of which she was 
ignorant. 

3. Prevent B II from giving the doctor any 
information which IV did not wish him to 
have, especially regarding the trip to Europe. 

4. Combine with IV to get rid of B I by 
suppressing her letters, preventing interviews 
between her and the doctor and generally ter- 
rorizing her by misinformation, threating let- 
ters and the like. 

5. Conceal the conspiracy itself from the 

doctor. 
. All this fell in with the wishes of B III. 
To have money of her own, to do just as she 
pleased, to have the time of her life in Eu- 
rope and to be treated as a person were temp- 
tations not to be resisted. The bargain was 
struck. When the conspirators began to act, 
much light was thrown upon the phenomena 
of dissociation on their physiological and psy- 
chological sides: 

“IV suddenly coming to herself would be ig- 
norant of what had occurred a moment before 
when she was Sally [B III]. If pressed by ques- 
tions, there would be no time for Sally [B III] 
to warn her [B IV]. Under this agreement Sally 
devised a scheme to get over these awkward sit- 
uations. On one occasion I witnessed an inter- 
esting exhibition of this phenomenon, illustrative 
of Sally’s method of helping IV out in accordance 
with this bargain. In reply to an objection which 
I made to IV in regard to going to Europe, on 
the ground that her ignorance of herself in her 
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other characters unfitted her for travel, she 
claimed to know everything that she did as B I. 
I at once challenged her to tell me what she as 
B I had written in her last letter. Upon this she 
at once fixed her eyes on vacancy, went into a 
condition of abstraction or half way dreamy state 
and repeated almost word for word the language 
of the letter. In this state she remained uncon- 
scious of her surroundings. When she had fin- 
ished, she went on talking as if nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. I challenged her to 
repeat the act. She proceeded to do the same 
thing over again. But after she had repeated a 
few sentences, I gently slapped her face and 
aroused her, thus preventing her from relapsing 
into the dreamy state.. She was then unable to 
repeat the letter. By going into the dreamy state 
she was able to converse for the time being with 
the coémplete knowledge which Sally possessed. 
When she came again to herself she had no 
knowledge of what she had said. It was to be 
inferred that while in the dreamy state Sally 
spoke through her tongue. The phenomenon was 
automatic speaking, and, in principle, identical 
with the automatic writing which Sally so often 
performed. It was, therefore, a phenomenon of 
dissociation and differed from the ‘mind fixing’ 
memory, which was a phenomenon of synthesis 
of the dissociated experiences of B I. 

“Another scheme for helping IV out of her 
difficulties was a code of signals arranged be- 
tween her and Sally. When IV asked some ques- 
tion about matters of which she was ignorant, 
Sally would give her the clue by ‘automatically’ 
stroking the palm of one hand with the forefinger 
of the other. A stroke to the right meant Yes, 
and a stroke to the left meant No. IV would 
thus know whether to answer in the affirmative 
or in the negative.” 


It is now time to point out that there were 
traces of other Miss Beauchamps than the four 
whose adventures were so exciting. There ex- 
isted personalities that could be identified up to 
B VII. But Dr. Prince did not permit them 
to develop, as that would have complicated the 
case and rendered cure—formation of one per- 
manent person out of all the persons—difficult. 
Stripped of technical terms,-it may be stated 
that the field of consciousness of the real Miss 
Beauchamp had been split into fragments or 
sections. Independent experiences, memories, 
ideas and actions were synthesized into differ- 
ent personalities, each one a piece of the same 
puzzle. The notion here may be modified by 
conceiving B III as a “subconsciousness” lurk- 
ing behind the other personalities; yet B III 
became an alternating personality, too, and, as 
has been seen, associated the motor centers of 
the brain in the body with her own conscious- 
ness. As for the minor or undeveloped 
forms of personality, such as the vague B VII: 

“They depend upon the one hand upon the dis- 


sociation of the normal personal consciousness by 
which certain memories and perceptions are lost, 
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and, on the other, on a rearrangement or new 
synthesis of the psychical factors (memories, 
moods, etc.) which make up personality. The 
new synthesis may have a very limited field of 
consciousness, differing from the original per- 
sonality rather by what it has lost than by what 
it has gained. It may have very little spontaneity 
and power to originate action and so far as its 
memories and mental reactions persist they may 
show little variation from the personality out of 
which it has been formed. Such a synthesis is 
conveniently spoken of as a state, whether so- 
called hypnotic or not. 

“When the new synthesis is complex and em- 
braces a wide field of consciousness, we have 
what to all intents and purposes is a complete 
-personality. It may have its own groups of 
memories, with amnesia for the original personal 
synthesis and its own peculiar reactions to the 
environment (moods), thus differing in memory 
and moods from the original self. It is con- 
veniently termed a second or third personality. 

“Theoretically, a normal personal consciousness 
may be disintegrated in all sorts of ways, so that 
any group of memories, and even functions and 
faculties, may be lost; and all sorts of combina- 
tions of memories, functions and faculties may 
be formed.” 


B II marks herself off, however, as a dis- 
sociated group of conscious states. One of the 
most difficult problems in the case is that of 
B III’s mind as a subconsciousness. When B 
III disappears as an alternating personality 
and becomes subconscious, does her mind in 
the transformation lose something of its fac- 
ulties and dwindle in the range of its mental 
processes? This would mean conversely, says 
Dr. Prince, that when B III (Sally) emerges 
from her subconscious position and becomes 
an alternating personality, by the very process 
she robs the primary consciousness (the real 
Miss Beauchamp) of a part of its mind and 
to that extent acquires a wider field of con- 
sciousness herself. It was necessary to get rid 
of her. “With the resurrection of the real 
self (B II) she (B III) ‘goes back to where 
she came from,’ imprisoned, ‘squeezed,’ un- 
able either to ‘come’ at will or be brought by 
command.” The real Miss Beauchamp is not, 
however, permanent : 

“She has the same emotional psychical makeup 
which is so prominent a trait in B I and B IV, 
and though it is not so intense as in the disin- 
tegrated selves, still it is sufficient to be a dis- 
turbing factor. Daily experiences which in or- 
dinary people would be emotionally colorless are 
accompanied by feelings of undue intensity. Even 
memories of the past tend to revive all the orig- 
inal feelings which accompanied them. The men- 
tal cohesion of a person with such a temperament 
necessarily yields to the disintegrating effects of 
the strains of life. The circumstances of her life 
are such that it is impossible for her to have the 
freedom from care, anxiety and responsibility, in 
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short, from mental and physical strain, that such 
a nature should have. After continuous expo- 
sure to such disintegrating agencies during vary- 
ing periods, or after exposure to a sudden emo- 
tional shock, her personality tends to disintegrate 
once more.” 


The disintegration of the real Miss Beau- 
champ into the four Miss Beauchamps was 
the result of shock. This shock was emo- 
tional. The circumstances cannot be defi- 
nitely stated because they are too personal. 
The process of cure—it would be more ac- 
curate to say the integration of the personality 
—was through hypnotism. Dr. Prince found 
that by hypnotizing B I and B IV he got B II. 
He did not then feel sure that B II was the 
real Miss Beauchamp. Circumstances showed 
him later that the real Miss Beauchamp 
could be no other than B II. Her eccentrici- 
ties were attributable to the interference of 
B III. (B III was full of tricks of this kind. 
She once tried to pass herself off as B IV). 
Having secured B II, and finding her to be the 
real Miss Beauchamp, it sufficed to expel B III 
from the state of an alternate personality into 
the state of subconscious existence. The pro- 
cess required, among other things, hypnotism, 
etherization, mental suggestion and therapeu- 


tic psychology. B III having disappeared in 
complete synthesis of B I and B IV, it was 
merely necessary to preserve the health of the 
resulting B II to insure the normal perman- 
ence of the real Miss Beauchamp. 

All current definitions of insanity are nec- 
essarily modified by the cogclusions to which 


this case points. One of the four Miss Beau- 
champs was in the habit of threatening the 
others with incarceration in a lunatic asylum. 
There is little doubt that this threat could have 
been put into effect. It is true that imprison- 
ment of one of these young ladies would have 
involved loss of liberty for all four, as there 
was but one body among them. This circum- 
stance did not deter the most conscientious of 
the Miss Beauchamps from a step which she 
deemed imperative through the irrational de- 
portment of B III. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that alterations of personality are 
indistinguishable to the lay mind from loss 
of reason. There must be various alleged 
lunatics whose only mental ailment is disin- 
tegration of the field of consciousness. It is 
also likely that innumerable victims of altera- 
tion of personality keep the secret of their 
suffering. Such persons are afraid of being 
thought queer. Hence the phenomena have 
seemed to be rarer than they really are. 
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PNEUMONIA, MICE AND THE COLD CURE 


Weeks have elapsed since the establishment 


of an open-air pneumonia ward on the roof of 


the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City. 
The results of this experiment, like the re- 
sults of a similar experiment at Fordham Hos- 
pital, are convincing evidence to some physi- 
cians that the theory underlying the treatment 
is sound. But the medical press of the coun- 
try remains as yet non-committal, in some in- 
stances openly skeptical. To expose a pneu- 
monia patient to the open air and at a low 
temperature involves, it is feared, too much 
risk, even if exceptional cases point to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Thus argue various au- 
thorities quoted in The Medical News and 
other organs of the profession. Yet the prin- 
ciple involved in this cold-air treatment of 
pneumonia is simple and convincing, accord- 
ing to its professional advocates. 

The pneumonia patient arrives for treat- 
ment with high fever, rapid respiration and a 
condition of the lungs more or less dangerous 
according to the length of time the disease has 
been permitted to run. In a closed room the 
patient is obliged to breathe rapidly in order 
to get the requisite amount of air. But out 
of doors, with fresher, cooler air, the respira- 
tion of the patient is markedly diminished and 
the fever subsides rapidly. The cures effected 
since the inauguration of this treatment at 
two New York hospitals last November are 
said to show about 95 per cent. of cures. 

The value of a mode of treatment really ca- 
pable of reducing the mortality from pneu- 
monia is pointed out in The Medical Record. 
It is averred that pneumonia causes more 
deaths in many parts of this country than are 
due to pulmonary consumption. It is even de- 
clared that correct diagnosis might prove 
pneumonia to be more of a scourge than tuber- 
culosis. Be this as it may, statistics published 
in medical organs seem to show a progressive 
diminution in tuberculosis cases accompanied 
bya steady increase in cases of pneumonia. Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, Commissioner of Health 
in New York, appointed a commission more 
than one year ago to make a special study of 
pneumonia with results that were not convinc- 
ing, so far as relates to the cause, prevention 
and cure of the malady. Various novel sys- 
tems of treatment were considered by the emi- 
nent medical men who made up this investi- 
gating committee. The negative nature of 
the report submitted by these high authorities 


has tended to abate professional confidence in 
the cold-air treatment of pneumonia, so far, 
at least, as the medical press is concerned. 

Authorities practically agree that the dis- 
ease in question is most prevalent in Decem- 
ber, January, February and March. In the 
last-named month it is peculiarly prevalent. 
Does this circumstance confirm the theory of 
those who attribute pneumonia partly to a de- 
pressed physical condition? Dr. Palier does 
not think so. Healthy children are quite as 
liable to attacks of pneumonia as are the deli- 
cate ones. His own conclusion (announced 
in an article published in The Medical News) 
is that the house mouse is the main cause of 
the spread of pneumonia. He says: 


“Let us consider how mice cause pneumonia. 
In the months of December, January, February, 
and March, there are usually many mice in the 
houses, especially those whose plumbing is de- 
fective, and which are in a general poor sanitary 
condition. Mice, as is well known, work them- 
selves through under sinks, and hence are mostly 
abundant in houses where the plumbing is not 
open, where there are many nooks and corners 
around the sinks. In trying to obtain mice for 
experiments I learned from many people that 
mice are more abundant in the house in the 
months referred to above than in the summer. 
Young mice seem to be especially abundant in 
the month of March. Now young mice are es- 
pecially susceptible to the d. 1. b. c. [Dr. Palier’s 
suggested name for the bacteria in question— 
diplo-lanceo-bacilli-cocci]. The young mice come 
into the rooms to look for food; they can easily 
get inoculated with human sputum. These mice, 
either through their feces, or after their death 
through their decomposing bodies, spread vir- 
ulent d. 1. b. c., which may cause disease in man 
either by inhalation or by inoculation through 
some abraded surface. 

“Now it is not easy to find dead mice for dis- 
secting to see whether any of them actually have 
died from d. |. b. c.; but the author was fortunate 
enough in finding two young dead mice, which 
showed many d. 1. b. c. in smear preparations 
made from the blood. Mice, as is well known, 
usually die in nooks and corners, and it is indeed 
very hard to find them after they die. But the 
fact that even one dead mouse showed in its 
blood the d. 1. b. c. and the characteristic patho- 
logical changes in its various organs, goes a 
great deal to prove what has been said before. 

“In poorly ventilated rooms the virulent d. 1. b. c. 
emanating from the feces of infected mice 
or from their decomposing bodies, become abun- 
dant and the chances of contracting pneumonia 
are great.” 


Dr. Palier refrains from committing himself 
in any way as to the relation of his theory to 
the effects attributed to the cold-air treatment. 
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THERAPEUTIC CAPACITIES OF THE COLORS 


When a beam of white light is passed 
through a slit and caught upon a glass prism, 
the rays, as we have all known since our 
school days, are refracted in an unequal man- 
ner, giving rise, if received on a screen, to 
a rainbow-like band, called the spectrum, vary- 
ing in color from red to violet. These rays 
not only vary in refrangibility, becoming in- 
creasingly refrangible from red to violet, but 
also in wave-length, which increases from 
violet to red. 

Dr. George Pernet reminds us of these com- 
monplace facts of science in his article on the 
light treatment of disease in The Quarterly 
Review, because he considers it necessary to 
emphasize them if we are to grasp the prin- 
ciples and methods underlying the medicinal 
effects of the colors generally. He thinks 
the world’s acquaintance with the subject is 
distorted and partial, due to sensational news- 
paper accounts of the wonders wrought by 
Finsen and his light in cases of smallpox and 
lupus. The simple truths of exact science in 
this domain show why Finsen—although a 
great benefactor of humanity—wrought no 
“wonder.” 

To return to the spectrum. The radiation 
from the sun does not consist only of rays per- 
ceived by the eye. There are rays of greater 
wave-length than the red and others of less 
wave-length than the violet rays. They form 
the invisible spectrum, the regions beyond the 
luminous band being called the infra-red and 
the ultra-violet, respectively, the latter of 
which can be brought out by photography. 
This has led to a division of the solar spectrum 
into three kinds of rays, the invisible heat 
rays (red and infra-red), the luminous rays 
(red to violet, that is, the whole of the visi- 
ble spectrum), and the chemical or actinic 
rays (violet and ultra-violet). This division 
is not strictly correct, but will serve. 

At present the bactericidal power of the 
rays of the spectrum is beyond dispute. The 
action of light on bacteria seems to some in- 
vestigators to be mainly due to the chemical 
or actinic portion of the spectrum. Generally 
speaking, diffused daylight has little effect on 
germs, but the direct solar rays are more or 
less bactericidal. Says Dr. Pernet: 


“During the last quarter of a century many in- 
vestigations have been carried out with the view 
of ascertaining the influence of light alone (the 
factor heat being excluded), and also of finding 


out the kind of radiation responsible for the re- 
sults observed. Janowski experimented with the 
Bacillus typhosus, the micro-organism which 
causes typhoid or enteric fever. He subjected 
cultures to monochromatic radiations, obtained 
by passing light through solutions of bichromate 
of potash, Bismarck brown, and various aniline 
dyes. He checked the results obtained in this 
way by testing the various radiations by means 
of photographic paper. The radiations which act 
most powerfully on the paper, viz. the actinic or 
chemical rays, also kill the Bacillus typhosus 
most readily. Kotliar carried out similar ex- 
periments with the Bacillus prodigiosus, which 
in medieval times gave rise to the miraculous 
blood-stained bread and sacred Host. The mi- 
crobe grew as abundantly under the red rays as 
it did in the dark; but the development was ex- 
tremely slow when the inoculated tubes were 
exposed to the actinic or violet rays. 

“The foregoing experiments were made with 
sunlight; but Geissler went a step further and 
employed the electric arc-light as well, with simi- 
lar results. Buchner again confirmed this, but 
he used flat glass boxes (Petri’s) for his cultures 
instead of cylindrical test-tubes and _ spherical 
flasks, thus doing away with any interference 
with the rays due to the shape of the vessel. 

“With regard to the microbe which gives rise 
to diphtheria, Ledoux-Lebard found that the vio- 
let rays killed this bacillus, the influence of the 
red rays being nil. More recently Finsen and 
Bie of Copenhagen have made further researches 
in the same direction, but with a powerful elec- 
tric arc-light. Bie worked with the red Bacillus 
prodigiosus. The bactericidal action of the rays 
of the spectrum was found to increase from the 
red to the violet, the maximum effect being ob- 
tained with the violet and ultra-violet, that is 
the chemical or actinic ray®, Bie estimated their 
power at 96 per cent. as compared with 4 per 
cent. for the other radiations. The same observer 
made experiments with yeast and fungi. He 
found that they resist light longer than bacteria, 
and that the pigmented kinds resist far longer 
than the non-pigmented. 

“These experiments demonstrated the fact that 
light has a bactericidal action, which depends on 
the chemical rays, and that a positive effect can 
be obtained if the light employed is sufficiently 
strong and concentrated. Taken with the re- 
sults obtained by Richardson, Marshall Ward, 
and others, and also with the experiments of 
Momont, who found that the bactericidal action 
of light did not occur in vacuo, they give ground 
for thinking that the process is one of oxidation, 
both of the protoplasm of the micro-organisms 
and of the nutrient media in which they grow. 
It must not be lost sight of, however, that bacteria 
in the natural state are not in the same condi- 
tions as those cultivated artificially and subjected 
to the action of light in laboratories. The influ- 
ence of sunlight as a scavenger in a general way 
must not be exaggerated.” 


Turning from the purely bactericidal action 
of colors or light to the employment of the 
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* 
rays of the spectrum in disease, attention is 
arrested by the peculiar effects of red. Finsen 
at the height of his career warned his pupils 
against rash conclusions from their experience 
in the treatment of maladies with the aid of 
this color. In the treatment of smallpox, he 
emphasized the importance of absolutely ex- 
cluding the red rays. In an epidemic of vari- 
ola at Lyons—where the light treatment was 
declared inoperative for some obscure reason 
—the peculiar effect of the red light treatment 
on patients and nurses was remarked. The 
patients were in a state of constant excite- 
ment, and begged to be placed in ordinary day- 
light. The nurses had to be supplied with blue 
spectacles to induce them to remain on duty. 
Mental excitability, at times very marked, has 
also been observed among the workmen em- 
ployed in the red rooms of a photographic firm 
in Lyons. Cases of terrifying hallucinations 
and delirium in hospital patients have been 
traced to red light. 

It is noteworthy that the rays which act 
most markedly on micro-organisms and animal 
tissues—the chemical blue, violet and ultra- 
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violet—are not good penetrators of the skin, 
while, on the other hand, the rays which do 
not act to any great extent on micro-organ- 
isms and animal tissues—that is, the red, yel- 
low and yellow-green—have a much greater 
power of skin penetration. That the actinic 
rays are bactericidal in the case of cultures 
on artificial media is undoubted. Whether 
these rays act in the same way on the dis- 
eased tissues of the skin is quite another mat- 
ter. At any rate, investigators have arrived 
at the tentative conclusion that any vital: 
changes in the skin due to light are caused by 
the chemical rays of the spectrum and to the 
chemical rays alone. For a healthy condition 
of the retina and epidermis, it is necessary 
that the ratio between the intensities of the ra- 
diations in different parts of the spectrum 
should remain nearly constant. The injurious 
effects produced by light from incandescent 
gas or arc lamps cannot be attributed to the 
presence of a greater intensity of ultra-violet 
or violet light than is present in sunlight, but 
to the total absence of red radiation, or its 
equivalent. 





EXTRACTION OF GASTRIC JUICE FROM THE LIVE HOG 


Natural gastric juice is so essential to the 
development of therapeutic science that the 
supply of the fluid threatens to be inadequate 
to meet the demand. In pulmonary tuber- 
culosis the use of the natural gastric juice 
from an extraneous source has been held a 
condition precedent to cure. Without arguing 
the point, Paris Nature observes that extrac- 
tion of the gastric juice from the living hog 
may henceforth prove an adequate source of 
supply for all emergencies. Yet the problem 
of extraction seemed for a time insoluble. Sev- 
eral years were devoted to experiment before 
the true operation was discovered. It was 
imperative that the juice be secured in all its 
purity. Now the stomach secretes the juice 
during the period of digestion only. To ob- 
tain the juice during that period, it was es- 
sential to divert the meal from the stomach. 
But the organ itself had to retain its posi- 
tion in the animal economy. The French 
surgeons investigating this matter had a whole 
farm not far from Paris for their laboratory. 
Innumerable live hogs were the subject-mat- 
ter of experiment. The surgeons at last hit 
upon the plan of severing the esophagus of 


the hog above the cardia. The pneumogastric 
nerves were preserved. The esophagus was 
let down upon the duodenum. Then an open- 
ing was made through the belly for the flow 
of the secretion. 

The result is that the provender of the hog 
does not make a route for itself through the 
stomach. The stomach, nevertheless, secretes 
gastric juice when the animal eats. A little 
tube is inserted into the perforated belly after 
the hog has eaten and gastric juice flows in 
considerable quantity along the path made for 
it and into a receptacle held in position by an 
attendant. Such gastric juice as the animal 
requires for its own anatomical ends runs into 
the duodenum through the pylorus. Notwith- 
standing the serious and delicate nature of the 
surgical operation the hog has undergone, it 
thrives and fattens. The animals are boarded 
and lodged luxuriously. They spend the day in 
the open air. Their food is made up of pota- 
toes, bran, buttermilk, flour, meat and the like. 
They are washed regularly. Their health is 
carefully looked after by a corps of doctors. 
When gastric juice is to be extracted, the 
hogs are raised into the air. 
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John Payne is introduced to the American pub- 
lic as “one of the uncrowned kings of poetry.” He 
is a retired London solicitor, who is rather well 
known for his translations of Hafiz and Villon 
and Boccaccio and others, winning from Richard 
Garnett the verdict that in the field of transla- 
tion he is “literally without a rival.” But he is, 
furthermore, the author of more than thirty 
thousand lines of original verse, and here also, 
according to the London Academy, he “has proved 
himself to be a master of his art.” A volume en- 
titled “Selections From the Poetry of John Payne” 
has just been published by John Lane Company, 
with an introduction by Lucy Robinson that 
ought to make it “go” if anything could. But 
it is evident at a glance that the poet has not 
courted and is not likely to win wide popularity. 
His poems, as his introducer admits, “make slow 
headway against the hurry and discord of modern 
existence,” and require a long and intimate com- 
munion on the part of a reader before yielding up 
their true aroma. Aside from the sonnets, the 
poems are nearly all of them of unpopular length, 
and too long to go the rounds of newspaper and 
magazine quotation. 

The following is but an extract from a poem 
entitled “The Pact of the Twin Gods.” After 
long warfare between them, Death and Life agree 
to make “a thing that shall be for a covenant,” 
something “that shall be sadder and more sweet 
than Death, and gladder and more sweet than 
Life.” 


THE PACT OF THE TWIN GODS 
By Joun Payne 


Then Life brought flowers and breezes and sun- 
gold 
And juices of the vine; 
And Death brought silver of the moonlight cold 
And the pale sad woodbine. 


Life brought clear honey of the buxom bees 
And fruits of autumn-time; 
And Death brought amber from the murmuring 


seas 
And fretwork of the rime. 


God Life did rob the jasmine of its balm, 
Death the pale lily’s bells; 

Life brought a handful of the summer-calm, 
Death of the wind that swells. 


And sighs about the winter-wearied hills; 
Life the spring heaven’s blue, 

Death brought the gray, that in the autumn fills 
The skies with its sad hue. 


And with these things of mingling life and death 
Did the twin gods upbuild 
A golden shape, which drew the goodliest 
breath 
That ever bosom filled: 


For it was lovesome as the risen sun 
And pale as ended night, 

Glad as the glance of an immortal one 
And mild as the moon’s light. 


The form of it was white as is the snow 
When the pale winter reigns, 

And rosy-tinted as the even-glow 
After the April rains. 


The charm of day was in its violet eyes 
And eke the spells of night; 

Therein one read of the gold Orient skies 
And the faint Spring’s delight. 


And for a voice Life lent it all the tune 
That from lark-throats doth rise; 

And pale Death added to it, for a boon, 
The sad sweet night-bird’s sighs. 


Its hands were warm as Life and soft as Death, 
Rosy as flowers and white 

As the pale lucent stone that covereth 
The graves in the moon’s sight. 


Its hair was golden as the sheer sun’s shine, 
When the hot June rides far, 

And tender-colored as the hyaline 
Of the pale midnight star. 


Red was its mouth as is the damask rose 
And purple as night-shadq 

Most glad and sad, fulfilled of lovesome woes 
And joys that never fade. 


Swift were its rosy golden-sandalled feet, 
Yet lingering as the night, 

And the soft wings that on the air did beat 
Were of the windflower’s white. 


And on its head they set a double crown, 
Golden and silver wrought, 

Wherein sweet emeralds for hope were sown 
And amethysts for thought. 


Thus did the two gods make this lovesome thing, 
To stand betwixt them twain; 

And therewithal they crowned the fuir shape king 
O’er them and suzerain. 


And from that time there hath no more been 
strife . 
*Twixt these two gods of might; 
For evermore betwixten Death and Life 
That creature of delight 


Hath gone about the weary worldly ways, 
Holding them hand in hand, 

So that Death never on a mortal lays 
His finger, but there stand 
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Beside him Life and that sweet shape which they 
Have for their master made; 

And on like guise, when dawn hath lit the day, 
Death walketh in the shade, 


Hard by the sun and all the gauds of life: 
And by them, without cease, 

The winged shape goes and orders all their strife 
To harmony and peace. ? 


And if one ask which god he cherisheth 
His brother god above, 

Methinks his heart beats franklier for Death; 
For lo! his name is Love. 


The tragic death of Laurence Hope, inflicted 
by her own hand after the death of her husband, 
has given an adventitious and painful interest to 
the volume of “Last Poems” recently published 
by John Lane Company. The title-page bears the 
subtitle, “Translations from the Book of Indian 
Love.” Most of the poems are, to an Occidental 
mind, decidedly erotic, but they have the delicacy 
of touch and the glamour which most of the 
decadent school manifest, and the eroticism, being 
imported from the Far East, seems to be a little 
more natural and simple and less offensive than 
that which is found nearer home. We quote 
three of the poems which are “void of offense”: 


SURFACE RIGHTS 
By LaurENCE Hope 


Drifting, drifting down the River, 
Tawny current and foam-flecked tide, 

Sorrowful songs of lonely boatmen, 
Mournful forests on either side. 


Thine are the outcrops’ glittering blocks, 
The quartz—where the rich pyrites gleam, 
The golden treasure of unhewn rocks 
And the loose gold in the stream. 


But,—the dim vast forests along the shore, 
That whisper wonderful things o’ nights,— 
These are things that I value more, 
My beautiful “surface rights.” 


Drifting, drifting down the River,— 
Stars a-tremble about the sky— 

Ah, my lover, my heart is breaking, 
Breaking, breaking, I know not why. 


Why is Love such a sorrowful thing? 
This I never could understand; 

Pain and passion are linked together, 
Ever I find them hand in hand. 


Loose thy hair in its soft profusion, 
Let thy lashes caress thy cheek,—- 
These are the things that express thy spirit, 
What is the need to explain or speak? 


Drifting, drifting along the River, 
Under the light of a wan low moon, 
Steady, the paddles; Boatmen, steady,— 
Why should we reach the sea so soon? 
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See where the low spit cuts the water, 
What is that misty wavering light? 

Only the pale datura flowers 
Blossoming through the silent night. 


What is the fragrance in thy tresses? 
’Tis the scent of the champa’s breath; 
The meaning of champa bloom is passion— 
And of datura—death! 


Sweet are thy ways and thy strange caresses, 
That sear as flame, and exult as wine. 

But I care only for that wild moment 
When my soul arises and reaches thine. 


Wistful voices of wild birds calling— 
Far, faint lightning towards the West,— 
Twinkling lights of a tyah homestead,— 
Ruddy glow on a girl’s bare breast— 


Drifting boats on a mournful River, 
Shifting thoughts in a dreaming mind,— 

We two, seeking the Sea, together,— 
When we reach it,—what shall we find? 


THE TOM-TOMS 
By Laurence Hope 


Dost thou hear the toms-toms throbbing, 

Like a lonely lover sobbing 

For the beauty that is robbing him of all his life’s 
delight ? 

Plaintive sounds, restrained, enthralling, 

Seeking through the twilight falling 

Something lost beyond recalling, in the darkness 
of the night. 


Oh, my little, loved Firoza, 

Come and nestle to me closer, 

Where the golden-balled Mimosa makes a can- 
opy above, 

For the day, so hot and burning, 

Dies away, and night, returning, 

Sets thy lover’s spirit yearning for thy beauty 
and thy love. 


Soon will come the rosy warning 

Of the bright relentless morning, 

When thy soft caresses scorning, I shall leave thee 
in the shade. 

All the day my work must chain me, 

And its weary bonds restrain me, 

For I may not re-attain thee till the light begins 
to fade. 


But at length the long day endeth, 

As the cool of night descendeth 

His last strength thy lover spendeth in returning 
to thy breast, 

Where beneath the Babul nightly, 

While the planets shimmer whitely, 

And the fire-flies glimmer brightly, thou shalt 
give him love and rest. 


Far away, across the distance, 

The quick-throbbing drums’ persistence 

Shall resound, with soft insistence, in the pauses 
of delight, 

Through the sequence of the hours, 

While the starlight and the flowers 

Consecrate this love of ours, in the Temple of 
the Night. 
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I SHALL FORGE! 
By Laurence Hope 


Although my life, which thou hast scarred and 
shaken, 
Retains awhile some influence of thee, 
As shells, by faithless waves long since forsaken, 
Still murmur with the music of the Sea, 


I shall forget. Not thine the haunting beauty, 
Which, once beheld, for ever holds the heart, 

Or, if resigned from stress of Fate or Duty, 
Takes part of.life away:—the dearer part. 


I gave thee love; thou gavest but Desire. 
Ah, the delusion of that summer night! 
Thy soul vibrated at the rate of Fire; 
Mine, with the rhythm of the waves of Light. 


It is my love for thee that I regret, 
Not thee, thyself, and hence,—I shall forget! 


Our novelists all seem to long to achieve suc- 
cess in a poetical way after they have gained 
it in the way of fiction. Mr. Mighels, author of 
“The Ultimate Passion,” gives us this fine poem 
in Harper’s Magazine: 


THE DESERT 
By Puiip VErRRILL MIGHELS 


Now mark you, God made Him an Eden, of old, 
And made Him a man and a maid; 

He gave them to live in His garden of love, 
To live with Him there unafraid. 

They ate of the fruits and the honey, 
They took of the knowledge and lust, 

Then fled from the punishment bitter 
And humbled themselves in the dust 

To pray and beseech Him for mercy, 
As all of the penitent must. 


Then, mark you, God made Him a mountain, 
And, mark you, He made Him a sea, 

But life took its root on the topmost crag, 
Where it seemed no life could be, 

And life was aswarm in the deepmost cave 
That the ocean could fill with His tears, 
And the cries and prayers and moans arose 

From it all, to seek His ears— 
The cries and prayers and moans of things 
Alive and filled with fears. 


And God was beseeched from morn till night, 
And beseeched from night until day 

By things that plead to save their lives 
The while they fought for prey; 

And nowhere peace from the wails and moans 
Could God in His anguish know 

Till He made Him a place, a desolate place, 
Where naught of Life may grow— 

A desert as bare as the new-made air, 
To which He may sometimes go. 


Then hark you, beware of the desert 
Where only God may bide— 
God all alone, and nothing of Life 


In that desolate region wide. 

No insect, bird or snake is there, 
No animal, grass, or stone, 

And all of the man who ventured to cross 
Is a whitened and crumbling bone; 

For this is the desert that God has made 
As a place to be alone! 


When John Williamson Palmer passed away 
last month, we lost one of the best balladists, 
if not the best, America has produced. His 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Way” was probably the 
most widely known of his ballads, but the one 
below comes close behind it in popularity and we 
think outranks it in dramatic power. All his 
ballads might be counted on the fingers of one’s 
two hands, and were collected a few years ago in 
a volume entitled, “For Charlie’s Sake and Other 
Lyrics and Ballads’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 
All the ballads are full of energy, but the action 
is so compressed, at times, in his stanzas as to 
confuse the mind and blur the mental picture. 


THE MARYLAND BATTALION IN THE 


BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND © 
By JouN WILLIAMSON PALMER 


Spruce Macaronis and pretty to see, 

Tidy and dapper and gallant were we. 

Blooded fine gentlemen, proper and tall, 

Bold in a fox-hunt and gay at a ball. 

Prancing soldados, so martial and bluff. 

Billets for bullets, in scarlet and buff. 

But our cockades were clasped with a mother’s 
low prayer, 

And the sweethearts that braided the sword- 
knots were fair. 

* 


There was grummer of drums humming hoarse in 
the hills, 

And the bugles sang fanfaron down by the mills. 

By Flatbush the bagpipes were droning amain, 

And keen cracked the rifles in Martense’s lane. 

For the Hessians were flecking the hedges with 
red, 

And the Grenadiers’ tramp marked the roll of 
the dead. 


Three to one, flank and near, flashed the files of 
St. George, 
The fierce gleam of their steel as the glow of a 


orge. 
The brutal boom-boom of their swart cannoneers 
Was sweet music compared with the taunt of 
their cheers— 
For the brunt of their onset, our crippled array, 
And the light of God’s leading gone out in the 
fray! 


Oh, the rout on the left and the tug on the right! 

The mad plunge of the charge and the wreck 
of the flight! 

When the cohorts of. Grant held stout Stirling at 
strain, 
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And the mongrels of Hesse went tearing the 


slain; 

When at Freeke’s Mill the flumes and the sluices 
ran red, 

And the dead choked the dyke and the marsh 
choked the dead! 


“Oh, Stirling, good Stirling! How long must we 
wait? 

~~ the shout of your trumpet unleash us too 
ate? 

Have you never a dash for brave Mordecai Gist, 

With his heart in his throat, and his blade in his 
fist ? 

Are Pan good for no more than to prance at a 
all, 

When the drums beat the charge and the clari- 
ons call?” 


Tralara! Tralara! Now praise we the Lord, 

For the clang of His call and the flash of His 
sword! 

Tralara! Tralara! Now forward to die. 

For the banner, hurrah! and for sweethearts, 
goodby! 

“Four hundred wild lads!” I'll be 
bound 

’Twill be easy to count us, face up on the ground. 

If ee the road open, tho’ Death take the 
toll, 

We'll be missed on parade when the States call 
the roll— 

When the flags meet in peace and the guns are 
at rest, 

And fair Freedom is singing Sweet Home in the 
West. 


Maybe so. 


A spring poem not of the conventional type 
is the following, which we take from The 
National Magazine: 


MARCH IN KANSAS 


By A. A. B. CavaANness 


March is a wondrous battle-ground 
And wild the conflicts are— 

O furiously the troopers ride 
From North and Southern star! 


And ever the March is come again, 
Again from South and North 

Swifter than ancient cavalry 
Their warriors come forth. 


Chill is the steel of Northern spears 
And hot the Southern swords, 

Yet never we know what angereth 
The howling midnight hordes. 


Last night the bivouac of the spears 
The swords, a hurricane, 

Out-shrieking fiends, the Northmen smote 
And routed them amain. 


Then resting from their giant toil 
And dropt to slumbers sweet— 

Sudden the hosts of Aeolus 
Sweep back in mail of sleet,— 
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With banners crowning battlements 
Daring the blades with scorn, 

Till dipt in fire the sabres’ ire 
With glory flags the Morn. 


Yet never the flash of sword or spear 
Is seen on the bloodless fields, 

But rings the shout of the battle’s rout 
And clash of the phantom shields. 


Thus ever the deathless feud is fought 
And March is lost and won, 

Till the last campers yield the fight 
To showers and the sun. 


Mr. Markham, whose first published love poem, 
“Virgilia,’ was reprinted in these pages a few 
months ago, has published a sort of sequel. It 
has the “singing tone,” which is considered by 
some the first requirement of all good poetry, and 
a wealth of beautiful phrasing. But it does not 
seize us as the first poem did, seeming to lack 
something in the way of spontaneity. We reprint 
from The Cosmopolitan: 


THE HOMING HEART 
By Epwarp MARKHAM 
I 


It was ages ago in life’s first wonder 
I found you, Virgilia, wild sea-heart; 
And ’twas ages ago that we went asunder, 
Ages and worlds apart. 


Your lightsome laugh and your hair’s dark glory, 
I knew them of old by an ocean-stream, 

In a far, first world, now turned to story, 
Now faded back to dream. 


I saw you there with the sea-girls fleeing, 
And I followed fast over rock and reef; 

And you sent a sea-fire into my being, 
The lure of the lyric grief. 


One after one the stars were slipping, 
Pearl after pearl to the bowl of night; 

And down the west three moons were dipping 
Into the waves, all white. 


I know not now where the moons were misting, 
On what lost sea in the milky track; 

But I know that you swore to a lovers’ trysting, 
In those quick glances back. 


I followed you fast through the white sea-splen- 
dor, 
On into the rush of a blown, black rain; 
Drawn on by that mystery strangely tender, 
The lure of the lyric pain. 


As up round a headland the tides came hurling, 
You sang one song from your wild sea-heart: 

Then a mist swept in, and we two went whirling, 
Ages and worlds apart. 
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II 


We are caught in the coil of a God’s romances— 
We come from old worlds and we go afar: 
I have missed you again in the Earth’s wild 
chances— 
Now to another star! 


Perhaps we are led and our loves are fated, 
And our steps are counted one by one; 

Perhaps we shall meet and our souls be mated, 
After the burnt-out sun. 


For over the world a dim hope hovers, 
The hope at the heart of all our songs— 

That the banded stars are in league with lovers, 
And fight against their wrongs. 


If this all is a dream, then perhaps our dreaming 
Can touch life’s height to a finer fire: 

Who knows: but the heavens and all their seeming 
Were made by the heart’s desire? 


One thing shines clear in the heart’s sweet reason, 
One lightning over the chasm runs— 

That to turn from love is the world’s one treason 
That treads down all the suns. 


So I go to the long adventure, lifting 
My face to the far, mysterious goals, 

To the last assize, to the final sifting 
Of gods and stars and souls. 


Our ways go wide and I know not whither, 
But my song will search through the worlds for 


you, 
Till the, Seven Seas waste and the Seven Stars 
wither, 
And the dream of the heart comes true. 


I am out to the roads and the long, long questing, 
On dark tides driven, on great winds blown: 

I pass the rims of the worlds unresting, 
I sail to the unknown. 


III 
There are more lives yet, there are more worlds 
waiting, 
For the way climbs up'to the eldest sun, 
Where the white ones go to their mystic mating, 
And the Holy Will is done. 


I will find you there where our low life height- 
ens— 
Where the door of the Wonder again unbars, 
Where the old love lures and the old fire whitens, 
In the Stars behind the stars. 


Perhaps we will meet where the boughs for raft- 


ers 
Shelter a cliff by an ocean-stream, 
As we met long ago in the light sea-laughters, 
When over me went the dream. 


Perhaps we will meet in some field of faery, 
Twined round by the sea and the scented vales, 

To stray moon-charmed in a high-hung, airy 
Dream-wood of nightingales. 
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We will hear some word of the final meaning, 
As we meet at last by the love-loud trees, 

Hushed with the wonder of life, and leaning 
Over the marveling seas. 

Ah, strangely then will the heart be shaken, 
For something starry will touch the hour; 

And the mystic wind of the worlds will waken, 
Stirring the soul’s tall flower. 

As we go star-stilled in the mystic garden, 
All the prose of this life run there to rhyme, 

How eagerly will the poor heart pardon 
All of these hurts of Time! 

For ’twill all come back—the wasted splendor, 
The heart’s lost youth like a breaking flower, 

The dauntless dare, and the wistful, tender 
Touch of the April hour. 

In that wondrous hour of our souls dream-driven, 
In that high, white hour, O my wild sea-bride, 

The tears and the years will be all forgiven, 
And all be justified. 


“Since Kipling’s ‘Recessional,’ I have read no 
single poem so beautiful,” says a writer in The 
Musical Leader, speaking of the verses below by 
William Watson. The verses apply evidently to 
Russia, but will be just as apt when the ogca- 
sion that elicits them has long passed by. This 
poem was first published in the London Daily 
Chronicle: 


KNIGHTS AND KING 
By WILLIAM WatTSON 


The knights rode up with gifts for the king, 
And one was a jeweled sword, 

And one was a suit of golden mail, 
And one was a golden Word. 


7 
He buckled the shining armor ‘on, 
And he girt the sword at his side; 
But he flung at his feet the golden Word, 
And trampled it in his pride. 


The armor is pierced with many spears, 
And the sword is breaking in twain; 

But the Word hath risen in storm and fire 
To vanquish and to reign. 


Wilfred Campbell, the Canadian poet, has col- 
lected in one volume (Revell) all his verse, not 
dramatic in form, which he cares to preserve. 
We have room here for this little word picture 
alone: 

RODODACTULOS 
By WiLrrepD CAMPBELL 


The night blows outward in a mist, 
And all the world the sun has kissed. 


Along the golden rim of sky 
A thousand snow-piled vapors lie, 


And by the wood and mist-clad stream 
The Maiden Morn stands still to dream. 





Success: 


A Story 





Marguerite von Oertzen, the author of this bright little tale dialogué, is one of the clever 


German women writers of to-day. 
convent. 
and who is favorably known as a poet. 
LITERATURE, by Newell Dunbar. 


Small coffee-room of a fashionable “air-cure” 
hotel in the Black Forest. The proprietor, Frau 
Biihler, is smilingly listening to Herr Milkes, 
who warmly remonstrates with her. He is a 
very young, spare man, with curly hair, indica- 
tions of a small mustache, and a gaudy necktie. 

Milkes: As I said, if you’d permit, we make 
no claims. The affair’s wholly at our own risk. 
I have here the program and a printed critique 
(proudly) ; my first! 

Frau Biihler (embarrassed) : 
Herr—Herr 

Milkes (with a bow): Milkes. 

Frau Biihler: Herr Milkes, with our guests 
anything of that sort usually meets with slight 
encouragement. They all want to recover from 
the season. They come mostly from Berlin, 
where they have an opportunity of hearing 
artists of the very first rank. Here, a peasant’s 
quartette or something out of the people’s life 
of the region draws best. 

Milkes: If we’d known that, my wife would 
have brought her rustic dress. 

Frau Biihler (looking around): Your wife! 

Milkes: Oh! she’s waiting outside. She’s so 
timid. (Goes to the window and calls without.) 
«Leni, you may come in! (To Frau Biihler, 
entreatingly.) I’m from the Stadttheater. That’s 
rather of the better sort. Only the pay 
for chorus singers is so very small that one 
can lay nothing by for the summer. Still 
I’ve been mentioned in a critique. (Draws 
from his pocket a well-thumbed copy of a news- 
paper, and reads aloud:) “The little solo of Herr 
Milkes pleasantly impressed us. He surprised us 
with the softness and freshness of his genuinely 
lyrical tenor.” (Lays the paper aside.) That en- 
couraged me to the study of songs. 

Frau Biihler: That’s very nice indeed, but I 
really can’t guarantee that my guests will appear 
in full force. Whether it’s worth your while—— 

Milkes (with fire): We're modest. If only 
ten should come. (Leni enters. Graceful little 
form;. short dress; black ringlets, not put up; in 


Yes, you see, 


her ears are big, round, silver pearls.) 


She was born at Heidelberg, in 1868, and was educated in a 
She is daughter of Georg Baron von Oertzen, who was at one time Bismark’s attaché, 
This translation is made from the German, for CURRENT 


Milkes (proudly introducing): My wife! 

Frau Bihler (astonished): She? Why, good 
gracious! That’s really still a child . . . she 
wears short skirts indeed, and her hair is not 
put up. 

Milkes: She’s already seventeen. We've been 
married three months. We're saving up now for 
a long dress; eh, Leni? We're always jolly— 
all’s one to us! She, too, you must know, be- 
longs to the theater. 

Frau Biihler (rather touched): I couldn’t so 
much as give you a ‘suitable bed. We're over- 
crowded. 

Milkes: Oh, we don’t care for that; eh, Leni? 
We'll sleep in the hayloft—or on the bowling- 
alley. It’s August, indeed. 

Leni (beaming and snuggling up to him): Oh, 
yes! 

Frau Biihler: So be it. I’ll have the coach- 
man’s room prepared. The coachman can move 
into the hay for the night. 

Milkes (jubilant): Oh, you good, peerless 
woman! 

Leni (aside to him): Look! Nobody, you see, 
can resist you. 

Frau Bihler: The program I'll set on the 
tables at dinner to-day. And in the evening at 
eight o’clock the concert can begin in the reading- 
room. Do you need anything more for it? 

Milkes: A soup plate, if you please. And a 
white napkin and a small table. There Leni’ll 
sit and take in the money. Piano accompaniment 
I'll do myself. 

Leni (claps her hands): And everyone’ll give 
as much as he likes. 

Milkes (dances around with her, singing) : 


“How false thou art—now list! 
Thou hast with others kissed! 
Thou lov’st me now no more, 
Wholly now no more.” 


Frau Biihler (laughing): But, good people! 

Milkes (letting Leni go): Yes, look you, dear, 
good madam, if you could see the little one there, 
how she saves and works and drudges. And now 
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such a piece of good luck! Perhaps we'll take in 
twenty marks! 

Leni (horrified): Why, Pepi, so unreasonable! 
Right away you always get megalomania! 

Frau Bihler: Now I'll really just venture to 
see about a little breakfast. I'll remark, how- 
- ever, at once, that in the coachman’s room one 
person can scarcely turn round! 

Milkes: That suits us exactly. 
the better. 

Leni: But aren’t you just the bad boy! (Frau 
Biihler leaves the room. A waiter begins with 
scornful nonchalance to lay covers for two, dur- 
ing which Leni regards him anxiously and ill at 
ease.) 

Lent (whispers to Milkes): 
wine-glasses ! 

Milkes (squeezing her arm hard): What luck! 

Leni: Ow! (The waiter serves several dishes 
and then retires.) 

Milkes: Art’s nevertheless the finest thing in 
the world. 

Leni: I say, I wonder if I might take the 
bones there in my fingers? 

Milkes (glances furtively toward the door): 
Just fall to! Nobody’s looking. 

Leni (after she has eaten): Always when I’m 
so full, our first acquaintance occurs to me. 
*Twas at rehearsal. You ate a slice of bread and 
butter and all at once you gave me half. 

Milkes: You see, you kept looking at the 
bread with such big eyes I thought you were 
hungry. 

Leni: I was in love with you, and then de- 
voured the bread from sheer fright. Your voice 
stirred me through and through. (Very ear- 
nestly.) Even to this day, you see, when you sing 
I have to cry. 

Milkes: I only hope you won’t begin for us, 
this evening, with your blubbering! 

Leni: No, no, I'll be very careful. 

Milkes (suddenly): I say, suppose I should 
become famous? 

Leni (shuddering): With a hundred and fifty 
marks’ salary 

Milkes: And a chimney-pot hat on my head 
even in the forenoon, like our hero tenor! 

Leni (low and ceremonious) And I—with a 
train! 


The narrower 


I say—look— 


* * * * * * * 


Evening; in the reading-room, after the con- 
cert. Milkes has but just finished Schubert's 
“Doppelganger.” Silence; then faint, sporadic 
applause. All throng to the exit, past Leni, who 
sits before the soup-plate filled with silver, while 
great tears roll down her cheeks. 


her, importunately) : Still, 
And one man nodded—I 
Leni, you’re 


Jilkes (goes up to 
a few applauded, eh? 
saw it distinctly—at the pianissimo, 
blubbering again! 

Leni (sobbing): Darling! You sang so won- 
derfully! (Jn deepest agitation.) Your voice 
would bring me to life if I lay dead under the 
ground! (Rises and embraces him.) I don’t 
know how much there is in the plate. I haven't 
counted it. And neither do I know whether it 
pleased them, there, in the fine clothes. But me 
it pleased! I am so proud of you! 

Milkes (horrified): Child, you’re trembling, 
indeed! If my singing excites you so, you really 
cannot go along any more in future. And yet— 
what do I care for the rest! I sing for you. 
(He sits down and begins to count the money. 
Leni idly stares at the door before her.) 

Milkes (looking up): Nearly everyone has 
given a mark. Twenty-eight marks and fifty 
pfennigs. Don’t you hear, Leni? 

Leni (fervently embraces him anew): Oh, you 
—you! They don’t all comprehend you, indeed 
they don’t! 


The same air-cure hotel in 
The hotel turnout stops be- 


Ten years later. 
the Black Forest. 


fore the entrance; Frau Biihler stands at the 
open coach-door. Herr Milensky, very “swagger” 
man of thirty, with thick, curly hair, smooth, full 
face, has already alighted. 


Milensky: So, please, a very quiet room. My 
wife is somewhat nervous. 

Frau Biihler (regards him sgarchingly) : I’ve 
a drawing-room with balcony 

Voice from the carriage: Ask if there’s a 
dressing-room with bath-room near by. 

Frau Biihler: Certainly. Exactly vis-a-vis 

Milensky: Will you alight, Edith? (He as- 
sists a very stout but strikingly beautiful blonde 
out of the carriage. She wears a blue silk travel- 
ing cloak and, in spite of the July heat, a chin- 
chilla stole.) 

Frau Milensky: Arrange, too, at once about 
the menu, Joseph. You know I can’t eat every- 
thing—especially roast venison. (To Frau 
Biihler.) Have you an elevator? 

Frau Biihler (at a loss): No, that we haven't 
here yet. But electric light 

Frau Milensky (laughing): I can’t despatch 
myself up the stairs on that. Let’s get out, 
though. You'll probably come on, Joseph, when 
business is settled. (She follows the hall-porter 
into the house.. A strong odor of violettes de 
Parma remains behind.) 

Frau Biihler (leads Herr Milensky into her 
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office): May I once more beg for the worthy 
name—for the hotel-register? 

Milensky (put out): Is that necessary? One 
is so much annoyed by the public. One is stared 
at. Several families have already recognized me 
—as I drove by. 

Frau Biihler: If the name’s not given, I should 
be all the more besieged on all sides. People are 
inquisitive. We had a prince here once who was 
traveling incognito. Within half an hour they 
had found out who he was. 

Milensky (nervous): And I had looked for 
such a quiet place, just to escape from curi- 
osity! I remembered the spot from former times. 

Frau Biihler (cautiously): It seems to me, 
too, that I’ve already had the honor 

Milensky (quickly): Write then: Court opera- 
singer Milensky, Frau Sarow-Milensky, royal 
chamber-singer—from Berlin. 

Frau Bihler (writing): 
mous—— 

Milensky (interrupts her): Please not. And 
another thing: Say to your guests that neither my 
wife nor I will sing a note here. Once over in 
Carlstadt, it’s past all belief what happened to 
us. They asked me to treat them to a song in 
the drawing-room; imagine my voice in the 
drawing-room! JI, naturally, left at once. 

Frau Biihler (anxiously): What lies in my 
power I'll do. 

Milensky: Neither do I ever talk about the 
theater or about things that relate to the stage. 
Say that to your guests. 

Frau Biihler: But—— 

Milensky (very decidedly): The length of our 
stay and our coming back will depend upon 
whether regard is paid to these wishes. 

Frau Bihler: What in me lies. 
wife, too, has perhaps other wishes? 

Milensky: Yes—we need a drawing-room and 
two bedrooms. My wife is very nervous. (Pause. 
Suddenly, in a wholly altered tone:) Frau Buhler 
—is the coachman’s room still furnished as it 
was ten year’s ago? 

Frau Biihler (at first speechless, then crying 
out in sudden recognition): The coachman’s 
room! Oh, good gracious! You—you are—— 

Milensky (quickly and softly, taking her hand) : 


So, then, the fa- 


Your lady 
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You good, peerless 


Do you know me yet? 
woman—— 

Frau Biihler (moved): So then! So then 
you’ve become such a great man! Yes, the 
coachman’s room is still—pardon me, I’ve grown 
wholly stupid. 

Milensky: Then I would greatly like to see 
it. (Looks upon the floor.) But at once—and 
—(lays his finger upon his mouth). 

Frau Biihler (hesitating): Oh, yes, I under- 
stand. And—and—— 

Milensky (very quietly): I know what you 
wish to ask. You're asking after the child-like 
wife who then accompanied me. (He goes to the 
window and, while continuing to speak, looks 
out.) I had luck. I succeeded. That came at a 
blow! And Leni still continued to cry when I 
sang, as she sat in a box in a dress with 
a train. But she could no more go along—into 
the new relations, into the “being famous,” as 
she called it. She stayed behind, like a bird 
whose wing does not suffice for flight. She wasn’t 
fitted for the new life. In all respects she re- 
mained the old Leni. I could instil nothing: into 
her by education. There were painful moments. 
And finally—she suffered with the fixed idea that 
I must be ashamed of her 

Frau Biihler: For heaven’s sake! 

Milensky: One day she left me. She went 
back to her mother. When I wanted to take her 
to me again, then I saw that I’d become a stranger 
to her. It’s one of those riddles that we could 
never guess. She died soon after that; her lungs 
were affected. 

Frau Biihler: And now 

Milensky: My present wife I took from the 
stage, of which she is still a star. 

Frau Biihler (softly): Alas 
Milkes! (Confused) I mean—— 

Milensky: I understand quite well what you 
mean. And I would like to see the coachman’s 
room where I kept house with Leni. It seems to 
me—it seems to me, nevertheless, dear, good Frau 
Buhler, that I was very happy then—with poor 
little Leni. And it seems to me, too, that nobody 
else has so listened to’ me as did she. 

Frau Biihler (sympathetically): Then come 
quickly, before the table d’héte begins. 


poor Herr 
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THE SENATOR FROM TEXAS 


When Joseph Welldon Bailey, age 42, made his four-hour speech on railroad rate legislation a few days ago, 
nearly all the members of the House of Representatives filled the standing room in the Senate Chamber, and the 


visitors’ gallery pen ame mg until the doors had to be closed. He detests oratorical tricks, speaking usually in a 
calm, even tone, preferring argument to rhetoric. 





